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ADVERTISEMENT. 
HE Reader will eaſily perceive from auen ' 


| 2 3 illuſtrations, and other particulars in the fol- 
lowing ſheets, that they were intended originally for 
vob Hearers; to whom, (as is intimated i in the 
Title Page) they were at firſt addreſſed in another 
form, merely to fulfil the duties of an Academica 
Office, and without intention of further publi- 
cation. 5 e 


If they are now ſubmitted to "the cenſure of the 


world, it is not from any ambition of appearing in 
2 Conteſt with a Writer of diſtinguiſhed Eminence ;. 
but principally from a deference to their Opinions, 
who thought that the liberties taken with ſuch a 
Character, and the examination of his Opinions: 
- ſhould be ſtrictly public : and that to confine them 

to a ſmall Circle, might appear equally diſingenuous, 
with ſecret and clandeſtine Cenſure, in Common. 
Lite. - 
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oe, rte Vel attede and 
ſuch like, have already been ſo frequently 
and ſo fully treated by various writers, that 
it ſeems ſcarcely juſtifiable to reſume them; but on 
ſome occaſion, or for ſome purpoſe of conſequence. 
Nor can I plead any apology for the critical diſcuf-" 
ſions in the following ſheets, but that they ate con- 
nected with a ſubject of real moment: I mean an 
objection which the enemies of our holy religion 
have made to the Apoſtolical writings, which indeed 
hath oftentimes received anſwers ſufficiently ſa- 
tisfactory, but, like others, hath as often been re- 
peated. l w_ 15 281 5 | — & Q7% : 


— 1 
1 « 5 : * 1 j ; | wn by 7 ** 
8 * 


The objeQion is thus ſtated by a learned Ws: . 
who is ſaid to lend the libertine theſe army; ——=— 
We ſhould. naturally expect to, find an inſpired : 
«. language to be ſuch as & worthy of God, that is, 
pure, clear, noble, and affecting, even beyond 
the W of common ſpeech, ſince nothing can 
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vi INTRODUCTION, 


1 ( come from God, but what is perfect in it's kind 
en ſhort, the purity of Plato, and the eloquence. 

of Cicero. Now, if we try the Apoſtolic lan- 
| « guage by this rule, we ſhall be ſo far from aſcribing 

| "Ts „ it to God, that we ſhall ſcarce think it worthy ©. 
5 « of man, that is, of the liberal and polite, it being 

11 « utterly rude and barbarous, and abounding with, 

'S [ s every fault that can poſſibly Seform. a « language.” 

F i [Dr. Minblx Tro. „ 


The Lord Biſhop of GLovcrsTzR, in his late 
treatiſe on the Doc rRIx R of Gracs, hath conſi— 
dered this objection at large; and, in his reply, 
ſeems to have diſplayed that bold oppoſition to the. 
general opinions of mankind, by. which his learned 
labours are diſtinguiſhed. The ſubſlance of his ans. 
ſwer is here collected with 11 10 N anden 
m7 wer. a e 0 


89 3 2 41 


His Lordiip obſerves, that has objefion. is, 
founded-on two propoſitions, eiter of them true. *. 


One is, that fy 


« An an Inſpired language muſt be a daga, & | 
ns pon go” 4 
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25 Ftoquence is ſomething Ss and eſſertial 
| © human ſpeech. 2 1 
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INTRO DUCTION. vii 


To the firſt he anſwers, by what he juſtly-calls i it · 
bold to affrm , That © the! rudeneſs and barba · 
« rouſneſs of the Apoſtolical Style, even tho as 
great as the, moſt exaggerated Accounts : would? 

<. perſuade us to believe, is ſo far from proving ſuch 


4 language not divinely inſpired, that it is one cer- 
2 tain ment ee 47: i Rnifib on ei s 


To the hank, be aden ü affirming 07 ye E. 
loquence is no eſſential part or quality, but mere- 
0 ly an accidental abuſe of human ſpeech. t That 
it is a mode of communication which changes 
with the changing climates of the earth. That 


«- it's conſtituent parts are arbitrary, caſual, and ca- 


« pricious. That, among all the different! kinds or 
. ſpecies of compoſition which have been adopted 


by different people, | any one may, by being 
4 thus adopted and imitated, become as real and 


_ «4 ſubſtantial a pattern of Eloquence as any other 


« whatſoever. ' 5 That if the Apoſtolical writers 
had adhered to any one of theſe various patterns, 
„it tight till have been objected that they bad 
not choſen ſome one of many others, all equal” 
in their intrinſie value. That none of them, how-. 


ever, could have been adopted, becauſe * Bo. 
& quence, even when it extends only to the more 
general principles common. to n : 


® Lond El. Ibid. Dub. Ed, Ibid. | "+ hen ALE cone 


52. Dub Ed. p. 63. 1 4 Load, Ed Ibid. Dub. Ed: id. 
|| Lood. Fd, C. 8. f. $1. Dub. Ed. p. 64. | Lond. Ed. 
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vii INTRODUCTION. 


nothing more than a perſuaſive turn given to the. 

% elocution to ſupply that inward, that * conſcious 
4 perſuaſion ſo neceſſary to gain a fair hearing: and 
that the end of eloquence, is een * 


6 flame the ty e CER 


44 


There i is no > diſtinction more TOS x; obſerved 
by thoſe who write or ſpeak. of compoſition, than 
that between real, genuine Eloquence, and the af- 
fected ornament and-artifice'6f Rhetoricians. And, 
at firſt view, it was natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
oenſure of the learned Prelate was confined to theſe: 
latter, and that by the term Eleguence, he under- 
ſtood no more than theſe. - But as the objection to 
the Apoſtolic writings is founded on the ſuppoſition . 
that there is. ſomething of real and inzrinſic excel- 
lence, ſomething naturally forcible, conciliating, and 
affecting, in certain modes of elocution; his Lord- 
ſhip's attack muſt have been directly pointed againſt - 
this ſuppoſition. And as the objectors affect to- 
require real and genuine eloquence in. the inſpired 
writers, it would be preſumption to ſuppoſe 
that their able- and judicious antagoniſt thought 
he had effeQually ſilenced their raſh cenſures, by 
proving that Nhetorical artifice (a thing totally diffe- 
rent from the former, and by no means acknow- 
ledged as an excellence) was inconſiſtent with the 
| — of the Goſpel. 

Beſides, his Lordſhip "REA to have: Folficentty ex 
plained his own meaning, by extending his cenſute, 
ee, thing in ſpeech, wich exceeds the ſtrict 

bound 
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/INTRODUGPION- ix 


=. bound of charneſs and precifionz every ching which 
warens from Mar nf! 7 Len e. 


$1 1 thereſure, "chat: 1 have faicly and re. 
gularly, proceeded. in the following examination of 
his Lordihip's Sentiments,, firſt, by conſidering Elo- 
quence in it's general acceptation, as including all 
thoſe forms of ſpeech uſually called tropica or ir 
gurative, thoſe modes of addreſs which are princi- 
pally intended to influence and perſuade, by exciting 
paſſion or emotion ; and by. enquiring whether theſe 
be not congenial to language; whether they be 


g 7 
— . i dailies SA 


9 merely the abuſes, or neceſſary and eſſential parts of 
to human ſpeech; and whether their nature] power and 
* tendency be to deceive and r 

nd gecondly, by n to a more artificial view 
* of Eloquence, as a compound of ſeveral qualities, 
ſb according to the diviſion of the learned Prelate, and 
to· of other eminent Critics. And here we are to en- 
ed quire whether theſe ſeveral qualities in their nature 
fe and principles, be really vague, arbitrary, fantaſtical, | 
ht- and capricious. Gb 

wr 5 f 
e Hence we ſhall be led (in the laſt place) to the 
* conſideration of that more important queſtion, 


he Whether an inſpired. Language muſt be a language 
s. of perfect * — And when the fa- 


. cred writings are defended upon principles acknow- 
* ledged to be paradoxical, ſhould theſe PR ap- 
re, - | 

* Ee * Load. Ed. r. 57,.58. Dub. Bd. p. 70. 5 
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x INTRO DU CT TON. 


pear the leaſt defective in point of evidence"; ſhould 
they only prove obviouſly liable to be miſconceived 
or miſapplied ; it may be no uſeleſs attempt to ſhew 
that they are not neceſſary: and that the manner in 
which the truths of Chriftianity have been conveyed, 


can be defended againſt the cavils of infidelity," with- 


out any ark oppoſition to the general ſenſe of. 
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A P. II. o 
Modes of 8 the moſt artificial and 2 ariſe 


Aren nature and neceſſity. Nei 
GK . 
Animated forms of Elocution 80 natural ge, 18 | 
YH emotion. ' 4 \. 9 42 


CHAP. (IV. 


Ehoquent modes of ſpeech the . refult of ſincere 


and lively convidion, even in thoſe who condemn 
them as the inflruments „ 9 


n. 1C: bb Ann gn 
Tropes and Figures not vicious, as a deviation Po 


the Principles of Metaphyſics and Logic. 2 5 | 


. 


Of the conflit went parts of Eloguence. — Purity not 
arvitrary and capricious. 38 
CHAP. VI. g 


Elegance, no arbitrary or capricious quality. of 


ſpeech. | 44 


G 


Sublimity doth not neceſſarily confift in the application 


„ i images according to the B. of W. | 48 
—_ H 


Sublimiy not local, caſual, or. arbitrary. _— | 


—— of Longinus oppoſed . to that of the Lord 
B. of G. 
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Pu ſſion und emotion. 1 


7 


10 8 
Cy f 4 T* great Author of our it beg bath 0 he | 
ich the | ſtituted this human frame, that our ſenſi- | 
121 tive faculties are ſcarcely ever employed 

- 467 ithout ſome degtee of emotion, ſdme ſpecies of 


pleaſure or Pain, ſome affection or paſſion. In our 
infant days, before words are learned, br the organs 
formed to utter articulate founds, we obſerve ſtrong 
natural ſigns of ſuch emotion in the looks and: 
yoice. As we advance in life, and examine the ob- 
jects of ſenſe with greater accuracy, when we are 
enabled to * them, and to perceive their 

3 ö W X 


5 

beauty, their grandeur, or other like ideas, delight 

and wonder are their neceflary attendants ; and ſuch 

forcible impreſſions are inſtantly, and inſtinctively 
communicated to the voice and language. | 


So that the language of man in a ſolitary ſtate, 
before it was directed to inform and perſuade his 
fellow creatures, muſt have been in ſome degree ve- 
hement and animated, the effuſions of a mind not in 
the torpid ſtate of indifference, but moved and agi- 
tated by all the objects which ſurrounded him, and 
oftentimes., eager to expreſs it's affections. Accord- 
ingly the great Engliſh Poet, when he deſcribes our 
firſt parent juſt ac and ſurveying the magnifi- 
cence of that theatre in which he was placed, makes 
- him break out into the following eloquent addreſs, 
as. che natural erpreſſion of his rapture. f 


—— == Fhou Sun! 2 tight! | 
And thou enlighten'd Earth, ſo freſh and gay ! 
Ye hills, and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains ! 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures I tell, 
Tell, if ye ſaw, how came I thus? how here ? 
Fi! Not of myſelt : by ſome great maker, then, 

| | In goodneſs and in pow'r preeminent. ** 
1 8 Tell me how may I know him, how adore, 

. 3 whom 1 have that thus I move and live, 
# And feel that Lam happier than I an. MiLrox. 


= + 

I 5 The 3 and improvement of — 2 

l ever effect it may have in regulating and direQing the 
paſſions, neither ſeeks -nor tends. to ſuppreſs them. 

. l acceſſion of knowledge 1 is in itſelf pleating and 
2 | 3 FR $f | affecting 


, L 
4 


Let 


affecting. Even mathematical truths, Whick have: 
the leaſt intercourſe with human paſſions; are not 
received with cold indifference : when conſidered as 
purely ſpeculative, withowt any attention to their 

uſe or application, we. ate delighted with ther 3 

nay ſometimes: even tranſported by. a metaphyſi-! 
al Critics call the- beauty of ern o reden 17 


7 i 0 1 bg! $4 


And if truths: merely; n er frckiadiefs | 
fe upon the mind, much: leſs can, tho{e-bereceiyed- 
with lifeleſs indifference, which, bave, an obyipus. 

connection with our intereſt; and -bappineſd.., Jofar-! 
mations of this kind, whether from ſenſe ot renſon,. 

are ever attended with. joy, pleaſure, Sea; hope, de- 
fire, or averſion: and theſe are paſſions Which can 
not be ſuppreſſed: they agitaten our wholeb frame, 


| and break out mne in our g g 


e But fon: -i bins Ans at” 


* . - I . 
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8 * n wa mankind, in which we are 
engaged, calls, forth, another tribe of paſſions. and 
affections, as anger, indignation, beneyolence, ſym-— 
pathy, and all thoſe. numerous emorians which se. 
excited by the appearance of amiable or odious qua- 
lities in our fellow- creatures, by the occupations, 
intereſts and conteſts of ſocial lier We know from 

general and uniform experience, nay we feel that 
theſe naturally and unavoidably produce an eleva- 
tion or vehemence of ſpeech, or a tender and me- 
lancholy flow of words, or a difordef and abripineſs' 
of diſcourſe, lively images and ſimilitudes; glowing 

expreſſions, or ſome other of thoſe modes which 

Rhetoricians call tropical and furative. As Na- 


B.4.-;. ture 


— 


H'4 


| ture 'hath formed us to theſe agitations of wi fo 
it is nature herſelf, who thus 


—effert auimi motus, INTERPRETE LING UA. Hon. 
oF 


Metaphor, Similitude, -and Allegory, tho' fore of 


: them are ranked, by teachers of Rhetoric, among. 


the tropes of mere ,ornament, have yet been ever 


uſed moſt frequently, and with greateſt freedom, 


by 'thoſe whoſe underſtandings, manners, and lan- 
guages are too rude and unrefined for ornament or 


artifice. The origin of tropical expreſſion is deduced 


from neceſſity and the deficiencies of human language, 
with the utmeſt juſtneſs and elegance of reaſoning, 


in the fourth-book of the Divine -LecariONn of 
- _ Moſes demonſtrated : and we may ſafely ſubſcribe 


to the determination of the learned author, that“ 
« the firſt-fimple ages, uncultivated and immerged 
in ſenſe, could expreſs their rude conceptions af 


abſtract ideas and the reflex operations of the 
„ mind only by material images; which ſo applied 


« became Metaphors :” and that, this, and not 


the warmth of a poetic fancy, as is commonly 
ſuppoſed, was the true 2 of „ ex- 
25 e oP; 


And it may. he Amed. 1 We that chere f is 
no language howeuer cultivated and improved, which 
is not till defective and conſined; ſo as to fail in 


natural and proper expreſſions on a great variety of 


occaſions. We know that when that of the Ro- 


mans had attained 40 it's greateſt perfattion . ele 6. 


} 
15 * 148.04 Lond $60. 1742. | 0 ; 
| Tian 
, 0 


in every age and nation however enlightened and re- 

fined, ſeem to be ſtill in that rude ſtate which the 
learned author of the Diving Leoarion: ſpeaks: | 
of, t where © language is too narrow, and the minds 


fections of other men: - Even the i 
mankind, if engaged in the — and and tranſactionus 
of the world, muſt be moved and agitated, and 
their ſpeech-muſt be conſonant to theit feelings; and 
adapted to their occaſioris; not always to/convey* | 
diſtin&t and ſcientific propoſitions, not to inculcate 


TT | 
Han confeſſes, 1 « NECESSITATE nos durum Bomt . 
« nem atque aſperum dicimus:] Non enim proprt- | 
© um erat quod. daremus hiſce affectibus nomen.“ 
And in another place, f. res plurima CARENT' ap- 
5 pellationibus, ut eas neceſſs fit trangferre,” 99 


Then, as to individuals, there are but few who 


can. have acquired their own native language in it's 
utmoſk extent. And the greateſt part of mankind, 


of men too undiſciplined, to ſupport-only abſtraQ- 
* reaſoning, and a addreſs.“ They are them- 
ſelves principally influenced by their paſſions and af- 
fections; and they ſpeak. to the paſſions and af-- 
improved part of 


ſtrict and formal reaſonings, not to-expreſs particular 


| ideas with a philoſophical preciſion; but to diſplay 
ſome quality, character, or temper, to conciliate the 
alfeQtions-of their hearers, to alarm their fears, to 


enliven theit "hopes; to move their pity, to awaken 
their indignation, and to rouſe them to action: all. 


4 which is conſtantly effected bye the uſe of words and 
forma, which make perhaps the greateſt part of all- 


* Iſt. on. ee. 1 wd. L. 12. C. 10. 


I Vol. 2. p. 8. WES 
3 languages, 
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E 6 1. 
kaagvages, and yet when diſtinly conſidered, are 
found, to convey no preciſe and cane information. 


Juſt at the time when Achilles is making dreadful 
ravages in the Trojan army, the poet makes Hector 
addreſs himſelf to his Soldiers, with all the fotce and 


energy of figurative ſpeech... 
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Kor 0 yon bender Mall your Chief retire. : 
Not tho“ his heart were ſteel; bis hands were fret 
| IT hat fire, that ſteel your Hector ſhould withſtand ; 
— ane that nene hand. 
710 612215 . 
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"i . A learned eritl A this Na that if 
we examine the ſeveral phraſes in the original, in 
order to know What particular Ideas the poet an- 
:nexed- to each, we ſhall find ourſelves involved in 
_ _— 1 dot bay the, equivocation in 
ra 7 | T9092. Hos e ä 


135 


1 Cleric i Ani Critic, Tom, 1. bs. yh 15. 


*! Sage Abe erde 9 a. 
Gn iis ſubjecerit pocta,' deprehendenaus, non ic vem eſſe difficul- 
#atem. 1. f ff eg NA an ſippliciter +ignificat contra ire, an vero 
ea loeutiene contine ur reſſtendi aut eggrediendi_animus; 2 2. 
00106 5:44 eſine ſolitus ſum contra eum conſiſlere, antehac contra 
conlliti, vel illico Foc faciam ſi neceſſe ſit, vel decfevi facere, * 
derto faeldtn * 3. "Quid eſt up? XN Leva; ett mantuum 
mo: u celerĩtatem isnis æquate; an manu id Fſtsre, quo} b 78 
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each, and doubts whether the Poet. himſelf, were 
he to return to life, could ſay, whether he had all 
the differeiit ſenſes. in view, or any one, or which of 
them. Hence he infers the obſcurity of ſuch -mades 
of ſpeech, which he ſeems to attribute to the artifice 
of thoſe ho uſe them. But the paſſage here quoted 
ſeems but a had roof Hf ſuch artiice.”. | ;{peaker 
is reprefented. as tao violently agitated. to wiſe his 
terms with preciſion, much leſs to concert means of 
deception. Nor are his words (obſcure or infigntl- 
cant: for they expreſs his paſſions not only wih 
clearneſs but with energy. A2 purpoſe Was to i- 
preſs the minds of his hearers with a Hey ſenſe of 
his own undaunted valour, and to encourage them 
to fight bravely under his conduct. For this pur- 
poſe he uſes ſtriking images and an earneftneſs of 
-zepetition naturally ariſing from the yehemencerof | 
his own emotion. And this. mode of fpeech is truly 
forcible and affecting, altho the words may be uſed 
without diſtinct ideas annexed, to s mn heard 


without: arg ſuch dittiodt ideas. | | ju» 


facit 3 an manus habere =qne. formidindasac 3 An 
Hector vult di erere vera Achillem wu xa; lee ava, an vero 


E quamvis manibus ĩgnem ©quret, ſe non detrectaturum puguatm 3 


nedum ut cum qualis erat fugeret ? g. Miveg ad in timniile, 
quane m in te eſt? an in gravitate ictuum, an in amoliendis il- 

latis plagis, aut refiſtendo itibusfaritie artworum forum ? 6. 
Denique aS eig eſtne ſplendens gladins, aut quodlibet fer- 
rum, adeo ut aS fit epitheton otioſum ; an vero eſt Wardens 
Ferrum, cui ſimilis fit aliqua in re Achilles? . Quis diet al- 


merus omnes haſce es in ee . 
hats moms hank 2 Bid. earn r | 
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His words ſignify the indignation and reſentment in 
| his mind: bis intention is, to inſpite a proud ſubject 
with dread, and to prompt him to a ready compli-. 
- ance with the royal will, and at the ſame 70 * to 
expreſs a conſciouſneſs of his own dignity. 


character, and in exciting terror and ſubmithon, is | 4 


even encreaſed by ne the Menace. r with Rill 
_ leſs precifion, | 


uence on human actions; if they have their 


of plealing, but ity from oocell ty, and of ne- 


We be "have End e eee 10 all 
| Hnguages. Shakeſpear repreſents king Henry en- 
flamed with anger, and thus e GO, to. | 
_ Hotſpur. | 


Send me your beide with the eodieft n means, 
Or you ſhall hear in e an me, 


As vil difpleaſe you — 


- Here, we have no di ſtint kind or; tes of danger. 
uggefted by this, threat: and the ſpeaker himſelf 
- apight have been in the dilpeſition of. King hens when. 
1M exclataas. - 


7 


— I wilt do ſuch things!“ 
What they are, yet, L know not. — E 


the force of his language in expreſſing this es = 


| Send us your priſoners, or, you'll 4 it. 


IE then, paſſions and affeQions are naturally ex- 
cited in the human breaſt, and have the principal in- 


lar modes of ſpeech, not invented for the = 


ceſſity. 


elf 


- ceſſity holding x diſtinguiltied place Ii every language; 
above all if we are conclude with the acute _ 


philoſophical Biſhop of Cloyne, that the cominu- 
« nication of ideas is not the chief or only end of lan- 


« ſome. paſſion, . the exciting to, or deterring from an 


4 diſpoſition, to which the former is in many caſes 
_< barely ſubſervient, and ſometimes entirely. omit- 
ted At follows that ſuch modes of addreſs - 
as anſwer theſe latter, and (according to this author)” 
the chief ends of language, that is, ſuch modes „„ 
ate generally called elegnent, cannot be deemed the ' 
artificial abuſe of words, but are really copgental and 


Meder of Elogttncs the moſt artificial and e are 


s x, 


'% 3 37. TIER 


i 


«« guage, but that there are other ends, as the raiſing 


« action, the putting the mind into ſome particular 


eſſential to human e 1 


7 nature and neceſſity. 26448 


W E may extend this enquiry ſtill 2 ey 
examine. thoſe forms of figurative language, 


which Rhetoricians point out as inſtances of moſt ex- 
quiſite addreſs and refinement in the Orator, A little 


nurtention will convince us that theſe, as they were 


not originally the ĩnventions of artifice, but naturally 
and neceſſarily aroſe; in the natural and neceſſary * 


= progreſs of human ſpeech, ſo they owe the e a 
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litude and Allegory. Of this we have an inſtance in, 
the following paſſage f from Cicero, i in his oration for. 


EY quantas perturbationes, et quantos æſtus habet 


1 
Donem parva nonnunquam oommutat aura rumoris. 


wholly from the ſtriking images and exactneſs of 


-would-difpleafe, and even excite our ridiewle. The. 


or imroduced as to betray an affeQation of orna-- 


aſtraias of Eloquenee are peculiarly ſtited-; / Whidh 


61% 
Pert of their beaujy; and'their whole power Po. 


fecting, to their being conceived as the obvious, un- 
ſtudied reſult of a mind labouring with violent 


emotions, and earneſt to- convey the e N of 


| One of the higheſt ornaments of Style i is aid 9 
from a mixture and combinatibn of Metaphor, Simi- 


-Murzna, _ 
. .« Quod fretum, quem Euripum tot motus, tantas, 
« tam varias habere putatis agitationes fluctuum, 


« ratio Comitiorum ? Dies intermiſſus unus aut Nox 
4 interpoſita ſæpe perturbat omnia, et totam opini- 


Is the beauty of this. admited paſſage derived. 


fimilitude > Thefe may be beautiful, or rather grand 
Amid affeQing, But this. grandeur, this power of df 
feQing, is ſo eloſely connected with propriety. and: 


iuſtneſz of application, that the very ſame combina- 
ion of figures, uſed on a mean or unworthy ſubject, 
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<fe& would be nearly the ſame, vere iti fo applied 
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ment. But this ſenfe-of propriety, and this diſguſt 
\at #feQation, plainly imply, that there are paſſtons 
and ſentiments to Which the boldeſt and velit 


\ Me. * * 
„ *. r 2 3 
G 4 * . r 


cannot be juſtly expreſſed but by ſuch glowing fogms of 
9 — it chat thefe have their. 
2 8 genuine. 


— 


N 1 
genuine ſotet and ſgnification vrevicus t6-all Gs. 
ous abuſe; they are in themſelves the real und =. 
tural effuſions · of the mind; elſe, hypocrify and a- 
fectation never would attempt to | imitate ihm. 
and never could be ae ae N 
imitation. 


If one Gogle violent os ac 8 effect im: | 
warming and animating the expreſſion, what, may be 
expected from that conflict of paſſians, which. often- 
times rages in · the human breaſt dt extorts from us 
all that boldneſs and affecting vehemence of dictien, 
all thoſe hardy figures, which Rhetoricians have ſo 
exactly analyzed, and marked by various names, as 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed: inftances- of The oratorial art. 
Epic and Dramatic writers of all languages have aſ- 
figned ſuch modes of expreſſion, and ſuch only, to 
Characters ſo circumſtanced and affected. Let us 
conſider the paſſionate (| peeches and ſoliloquies of 


Dido in that temper of mind * 
deſcribes upon another occaſion. | 


— — AÆſttuat ingens l N ©. 
110 in — * mixtoque inſania lu 
Et. ſuriis agitatus amor, et conſcia virtus. 0 sqs! a 


Perhaps there is no one ſpecies of ig guratite "Byte! 
which we do not find in theſe Weeks 2 the lively 
interrogation, the bitter irony, the paſſionate ela. 
mation, Apoftrophe, Proſdpopcia; z in a word, all 
the powers and alt. the -ornaments: % Fae 
The leaſt feeling muſt determine” us to onouhc: 
them highly ah and affecting, and to adinire 
che wonderful addreſs. of the hoot. But why are 
_ theſe: 


Dane: in. which ſuch paſſions are ever expreſſed by all 


_ admire the poet ? Becauſe his obſeryation hath been 


. 
4 
4 
* 
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Heart; and expreſſed . them in- their real-and proper: 


| zipn,..that-theſe are conſideted as marks of ſincerity x:. 


theſe ſpeeches pleafing and Metin 4 Becauſe they. 
ate exactly natural ;" they are what we call the lan- 
guage of the beart. Their form and manner ate the 


nations and 


ages in real life. And why do we 


juſt, and his imitation not only lively but accurate. 
He hath deſcribed the real emotions of the human 


language. It is jus r: it is NATURAL. — This is the 
Praiſe given to the poet; and this is the teſt by 


Wen we try his performance. 
8 I 
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"Animated forms of Elecution the natural figns of fincere- 2 


O general is the ding of Mankind, as to: 
the real and natural fignification of tender and: 
impaſſioned, vehement and animated forms of elocu- 


. > — * 5 Ho N ne *- lang p o 
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and every thing cold and upaffeQing in, words and. 
action, here the ſuhject is of an. intereſting nature, 
we ſometimes find urged as a proof of hypocriſy and. 
falſchood.. The firſt thing we look for in any per- 
Ton, who profeſſes to be affected, is the ſigns of paſs. 
fon, 88 nature herſelf hath. impreſſed on the, 
OB Tit at wo; _ countenance. . 
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* and voice, . the glaring TY of: ere. 
the ſtern brow of indignation, the 

— windy ſuſpiratien of fore d en. 5 
— e river in the = = 


* 


| Together with all forms moods, hows of <0 
* Sn 


bo dene n eee 

man might play, or counterfeit, m all * . 

marks of truth, =] 
In the tragedy of Richard the Second, hs Dur- . 

neſs of York TINY of hett 

Ituſband.. 


| Pleads he in nn 1 upon ks me N 
| "Hi apa do diopad ene 
His words come from his mouth: our's from our” 
. breaſt. 
He prays but faintly; and 55 be > c | 
| We pray with-heart-and foul—— — . 


In like. manner, Demoſthenes. pleads. againſt bis | : 
adverſary in the famous cauſe.relative to the — 
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« Of all the various inſtances of falſebood in this 
his proſecution, one there is which moſt ſurprizes 
me. In recalling the misfortunes of that fatal 
« period to our minds, he hath felt no part of that 
ſenſibility, which beſpeaks a 2ealous'or an honeſt 
citizen. He never dropped one tear; never diſ- 


covered the leaſt tender emotion. No. his voice 


us elevated, he exulted, he ſtrained and ſwelled, 


«.with all-the triumph of a man who had convicted 


me of ſome notorious offence. But in this ihe 


« hath given evidence againſt himſelf, that he ig 
not affected by our public W rege the ſame 
„manner with his Fellow citizens.) 6 


But it is not only from the * Fa 
tones or inflections:of the voice, that we judge of the 


ſincerity of a ſpeaker, but from his ſtyle and lan- 
| ge. Theoſtony:of the Athenian. Orator ant his 


Client is well known. The man explains the inju- 


ries he had received coldly and ' plainly. Domoſt- 


henes deelares that be could not give credit to the 1 
tale. Thus provoked, the Client raiſes his voice, 
and his: paſſion breabs forth in trope and figure. The 


orator inſtantly declares himfelf convinced. 


| Calidius the Roman Pleader was” devoted to Atti- 
eiſm-; and never ventured to make the leaſt excur- 
ſton beyond the bounds of eclearneſs and preciſion. 
He accufed one Gallius of an attempt to f 


him, and offered the fulleſt proeſs of his guilt. 
Cicero tells us, that When he came to anſwer Pier as 
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advocate for the accuſed, he urgedd it as a proof f j 


4 e « \ =4 


{ 4 1 3 
pleaded, (to uſe, his on, expreſſions} tam ſolute, 
tam leniter, . oſcitanter ; 3. 4 45 neither. bis action 
nor his ſtyle beſpoke that violence of emotion, which | 
ſuch an event, had it really eee ex- 
eitel in his min 11 2:4 (GI Y 


| 
| 
| 


* 
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Tu the, N Calidijnif fingeres, fic ageres — "ubi 
2% dolor. ?ubi ardor animi ? gui etiam ex infantium inge & 
is elicene veces et querelas ſolet. _ ts 1528 ORAT.. 
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It is by nd means neceffary for che i ei ar gu 3 
ment, that the proof here urged by theſe dar Ef 
ters, ſhould be infallible andirrefragable. "hr Aff 
= cient that it bath a foundation in yedfon; and is ge- 

IS 2crally canſonant- to obſervation and experience, He, 
SY ENT Elocutian is pot. warmed and. animated by an. 
WT afeQing ſubjedd, any give other proofs. of his, fin- 


crity, tho' be fails in poſſeſſing, bis bearers, with an 
immediate preſumption in his favour... He who. uſes. | 
de language of paſſion to conceal - .falſchood,. and - 
miſguide his hearers, may b be ſtill liable: to detection, 

tho he hath inſpired them with ſentiments favoura- 4 
ble to. his wicked purpoſe. The final prevalence of 
teaſon or information in either caſe is by no means 

an argument againſt what bath been advanced of the 
natutal and generally received ſigniſication of ſuch 
modes of ſpeech as have been deſeribedi And in 
the caſe of falſehood and deception, it / is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the natural connexion, which every tian 
feels. in himſelf, aud diſcovers in bis fellows, between | 
2 fincere warmth and force of ſentiment;and «.lively. 
and impaſſioned form of expreſſion, is the very cir- 
eumſtance which renders eloquence ſo very dan 


gerous: 


% 


oy 1. SIC 1. 
gerous a weapon, When duecded by a krely fake 
e with a fraudulent or malignant heart. oh 


Tacitus gives us the hiſtory of a mutiny raiſe. 
a Roman army by ſome ſeditious harangues and ca-- 
bals. The mutineers are joined by a party ſtill more 
turbulent and licentious. The general interpoſes 
and endeavours to bring the chief leaders to juſtice ; 
but their aſſociates take the alarm, fly to their relief, 
and reſcue them. In the midſt of their tumultuous 
Be. exultation, a common ſoldier raifes himſelf upon 
a their ſhoulders, is advanced before the general's pa- 
vilion, and eddrefles himſelf to the, 1 90 If the * 
lowing, manner.“ 


4 


Fes, my fellow ſoldiers * vo nee tetered 
b ſtheſe our unoffending, our miſerable companions, 
4 to freedom and ſecurity. But ſay, who ſhall re- 
"« ſtore to my brother his dear life? Who ſhall give 
my brother back to theſe arms? He was diſpatch- 
ed to us from the camp of Germanicus, upon 
5 affairs which concern the intereſts of us all z and 


* 2 % 


Vos Aden — his icnocentibds et ihe N | 
ſxiy itum reddidiftis : ſed quis fratti meo vitam, quis fratrem mijhi 
reddit ? quem miſſum ad vos a Germanico exercitu de com- 
wmunibus 'commodis, nocte prowima jugulavit per zladisto— 

res ſues, ques: in exitium militum habet atque armat. Reſ. 
ponde, Bleſe, uibi cadaver abjeceris ? ne hoſies quidem ſepnl- 
ture invident. Cum oſculis, cum lacrymis dalorem meum imple- 
| vero, me quoque trucidari jube; dum ĩnterfectos nullum ob ſce- 
"Jos, ſed quia utilitati I conſulebarove, bi SHI, - 
; — wor 
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- «- aff night, did this man's emiſſaries bury their 


weapons in his throat; thoſe bloody ruffians, 


«- whom he keeps prepared in arms, to wreak his | 


4 vengeance on the ſoldters. Tell me, Blæſus, 
« where have you caſt out his corpſe ? Even the 
enemies we fight againſt allow the rites of i inter- 
« ment. - Let' me indulge my grief in kiſſing the re-- 
„mains, and bathing them with my tears. Then, 


« iſſue forth your orders, and let me too be mut- 


« dered: And let theſe our companions confign.us: 


to one grave; two wretches. who died for ” 
ctime but that of zeal and. affeckion for the army.” 


The effect of this pathetic Eloguence- was alarm- 


ing and terrible ; and the conſequences, we ate told, 
might have been fatal to the general, had not the 


impoſture been inſtantly detected. But it may be 
ſaid, that the perſons; to whom this-fpeceh was ad- 


dreſſed, were ignorant and turbulent; reudy of! them- 


ſelves to catch the flame of paſſion. tht us then 


fuppoſe a perſon of the greateſt reſmement and moſt. 1 | 


econſummate judgment, temperate, dif! fionate, and 


clear of all the popular infection, pre ent in this al- 
ſembly. Would this ſpeech, delivered with all the 


affecting vehemence of action, haye been heard hy 


ſuch a man with abſolate indifference ? Would he 


have at once conſidered. this manner of addreſs; ava 
per ſuaſive turn given. to the elocution, to ſupply the de- 
fect of an inward conſcious perſuaſion. in the [penher'? 
On the contrary, even on the firſt peruſal of the nar- 
rative, I preſume it will be deemed no great argu- 
ment of the reader's ſen fibility, that he does not feel 
a conſiderable degree of emotion, and an impatience 


7 WE 


1 
| 
1 
1 
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to be informed of the final event. A judicious ob- 
ſerver might have recollected, that the groſſeſt falſe- 
hood and hypocriſy have frequently aſſumed the 
ſtrongeſt marks of truth, and hence might have 
fuſpended his opinion of this ſoldier's veracity; yet 
ſtill he would have agreed with Quin®tilian, Quid 
enim aliud eſt cauſæ ut 7ygentes utique in recenti 
dolore iſe: tiffeme quædam exclamare videantur, et 
ira nonnunquam indoctis quoque e/ogrentiam faciat, 
quam quod illis ineſt wis mentis et er itas ipſa morum? 
(. 6. C. 2.) And far from grounding any ſuſpicion of 
, falſehood merely on the paſſionate ſtyle and manner 
ol his harangue, I preſume he would have concurred 
with the vulgar, in conſidering this as the immediate 
evidence given of his ſincerity. And if he had pro- 
ceeded to examine this evidence with more acuteneſs 
and penetration than the vulgar, it muſt have been 
oy looking for ſomething unnatural and affected in 
the ſpeech and action; ſomething which a man, 
really afflicted by the death of his brother, could inot 
bave expreſſed; ſomething like the unnatural ancla- 


mations of MacneTa, and his affected diſtraction at 
the King's Murder, > 


| ZE En Hee lay Dagcds, 
3 His Myer Kin laced with his golden Blood, &c.. 
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CHAP. Iv. 
Eloquent woes / ſpeech the — 5550 my _ 
and lively canvittion, even in thoſe why © 


them as the gn arm's of deceit... 66/319? Ah 25 
WJ abends is the figurative wie oe „ lar 
guage, ſo obvious to be adopted, ſq ufavojdable, 
upon all occaſions,” that even ſtrict and ſevere rea- 
foning cannot always be ſupported without ies aid. 
We even frequently” fad grave philoſop ical writers 
warning their readets againſt the deceits of Elo- 
quence, and at the ſame time not aſhamed to make ; 
'ufe of it's moſt refined arts. Even Mr. Loexx, 
that enemy to figurative ſpeech, ſlides imperceptibly 
into thoſe paths, from whence he is ſo'(olichtous to 
divert mankind. — The'botizon between the en- 
Vghtened and dark part of things . Eloquence, 
« like the fair ſex, hath top, prevailing - beauties +,” 
— Speech, the great bond which holds foie 
together; the common condult whereby men 
- © convey their knowledge —'whoſe fountains loa. 1 
* not be corrupted, "tho" the Pipes may ve opped 2 
. or broken 7: — Uere ure tropes and figures, 
which ſurely do not tnfinudte' whbng* alis dd not = 
IgE the fudgment, are not perfed cheat |.” IIs: 
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[20] 
The Lord Biſhop of Grovczsrzx every where 
abounds with lively figures and animated forms of 
ſpeech. In that very part of his diſcourſe on the: 
DOCTRINE or GRACE, where helabours to expoſe: | 
the weakneſs of objecting the want of Eloquence i in. 
the Holy Scriptures, by. condemning it as imaginesy 
and fantaftical,. and at. beſt the. inſtrument of fraud 
-and falſehood, he hath conveyed his argument in all: 
the moſt ſtriking forms of Eloquence, with the 9 
rit and energy of an ancient Qrqgor- : | 


12 « Should therefore the Eaftern Eloquenos be em- 

0 ployed? But this would be too inflated and gigan- 

tie for the Wefl. Should it be the Weſtern? But 

„this would be too cold and torpid for the Eaſt. 

Or ſuppoſe the generic Eloquence of the moſt 

„ paliſhed nations Was to be preferred, Which 

* ſpecies. of it was to be employed? The rich exu- 

« berance of the Afiatic Greeks ? or the dry con- 

© ciſeneſs of the Spartans.?. The pure and poignant | 

« eaſe and flowing ſweetneſs of the Attic modulati- 

on; or the ſtrength and grave ſeyerity of the Ro- 

| man tone ? Or ſhould all give way to that. African 

torrent, which aroſe from the fermented, mixture | 
af the dregs of Greece. and Italy, and ſoon over- 

_ 4. flowed the Church with Theological conceits, in 
4 @ ſparkling luxuriancy of thought, and a ſombrous 
«. rankneſs. of expreſſion ?. Tov: various are * 


* | Sn. 
Again . But it will be ſaid, Are 90 not 


* — 3 «a 6 _ 3. - . 
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< ſome more ſubſtantial principles of Tloquence 
common to all? Without doubt there are. 


-« Why then ſhould: not theſe have been employed 
„to do credit to the Apoſtolic inſpiration ? For 


good reaſons reſpecting both the ſpeaker and the 
-« hearers. For what is Eloquence, but a — 
« five turn given to the elocution to ſupply that in- 
ward, that conſcious perſuaſion of the ſpeaker, ſo 
'« neceſſary to gain a fair hearing? But the firſt” 


« preachers of the Goſpel did not need a ſucceda- 


« neum to that inward conſcious perſuaſion. And 
« what is the end of Eloquence, even when it ex- 
« tends-no farther than to thoſe more general prin- 
e ciples, but to ſtifle reaſon, and inflame the paſ- 
« ſions? But the propagation of Chriſtian truths in- 
diſpenſably requires the aid of reaſon, cc. 


Can any thing be more btilliant, more ain 
more truly Rhetorical, than theſe paſſages ? What 
then are we to think of the writer and his intenti- 
ons? Is be really ſincere in this his reaſoning ? Or 
are theſe eloquent forms af ſpeech ſo many marke 
of falſehood? Were they aſſumed as a ſuecedaneum 
to conſcious perſuaſion ? And is the end and deſign of 
them to ſtifle reaſon, and to inflame the paſſions : 
— The Right Reverend Author might fairly an- 
ſwer, that the colouring here given to his argument 
was not at all the effect of art, much leſs of any 
inſidious deſign; that his conceptions were clear 
and lively; that the importance of the ſubjeR had 
made the .due impreſſion upon his mind; that his 
ſtyle of conſequence became naturally warm and 5 
vehoment 3 and I preſume his Lordſhip would not 

| allow | 


x 
” 


— — — —— 
* 
o 


— 


. 

allow that the ſoundneſs of his reaſoning was at all 
impaired by the boldneſs of his figures. The infe- 
rence then is unayoidable, that ſuch modes of elo- 


quence, as he hath here aſſumed, are the neceſſary 
reſult of forcible impreſſions, and inlivened ſenti- 


ments. Juft as the moſt oratorial, nay, the fineſt 


poetical figures are the natural and proper language 


of tenderneſs, pity and affection . All theſe are 


therefore an eſſential part, not an accidental abuſe, 


of human ſpeech. Their natural power and ten- 
dency is not to betray or to deceive, but their primary 


and proper fignification is the true and real ſenti- 


ments, diſpoſitions, and affections of the ſpeaker, 
tho? like other marks of truth, they may be aſſumed. 


by hy pocriſy, and n to the e of fraud 
and deception. 


The obſervation of theſe workings of nature, 
theſe unſtudied expreſſions of her affeQions and 
feelings, firſt taught men to improve their powers, 
to arrange, direct, and diſcipline them. And in this 


there appears nothing eſſentially repugnant to un- 


por this we have an authority more than human. . H is 
whoſe © mouth was No Guilt,” laments in this, language, over 


the devoted city of Jeruſalem.——He teheld the c'ty and wept ' 
over it, ſaying, If thou hadſt known, even thou, at leaſt in this 


« thy dar, the things which e unto thy peace But 
now they are hid from thine eyes.“ St Lux k xix 4 42. 


80 Jeruſalem, Jerufalem ! which ki'leſt the prophets, and 
« ſtoneſt them that are ſent unto thee, how often would 1 


„ have gathered thy children together as 2 hen doch gather her 
_ © brood: under her wings, and ye! would not!“ St. Lux E xiii. 34. 


— 


corrupted 


}. 
r 
t 
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. 


tag! 
complexion by exerciſe It is not indeed to be ex- 


purpoſes. A grave and wiſe tribunal might have 


obſerved. and guarded againſt the inconveniencies of 
. admitting inſttious. men to, divert. the attention from. 


ſome important. point of enquiry,, or to inflame the 
formed: a babling Sophiſt might boaſt, that he 


falſehood, by the multitude: of his. words; or an 
eloquent pleader might. triumph in concealing the 
weakneſs of his cauſe in the ſplendor of his harangue. 
Yet the obvious diſtinction between the legitimate 


none but the good man can attain to perfect Elo- 


quence. If they direct that the Orator ſhall be ever 


careful to betray no appearance of artifice, 1t 13 not 
that they they are conſcious that Eloquence is in 
itſelf infidious, and its end immoral], but for another 
reaſon much more honourable to their profeſſion, 


and 


et colorem trahere 10 'urale ft. QuinQ. L. 12. C. 10. 
+ Quia&. Inſt. Orat. L. 13. C. 1, 


corrupted nature, no more than in * bracing the | 
limbs, ſtrengthening the body, and heightening the 


pected, that Man ſtall ever invariably employ his 
powers, either natural or acquired, to the pureſt 


paſſions, where the judgment only was to be in- 


could confound the diſtinctions between truth and 


application and the abuſe of Eloquence ſtill remains, 
as in the caſe of every other human accompliſhment. . 
The Rhetoricians themſelves are perpetually inculca- 
ting this diſtinction. + They even pronounce, that 


which oP expreſsly ſpecify, — n figures | 


* Nam & dene exercRatione conſtr ngere, & augere vecy , 


2 Ego inud de bgucis adjiciam breviter, ficut ornant orationern 
epportuge 


[ 24 ] 
and graceful forms of elocution, have ſo great an 
| effect, when introduced with judgment, that men 
| of vanity and falſe taſte are apt to conſider theſe as 
the whole of Eloquence, and imagine that they are 
only to collect ſuch graces, and to diſplay them to 
the beſt advantage. 


IP But critics inform them that in this they why their 
want of real feeling, and therefore never can affect 
2 that an oſtentation of art is the mark of falſehood 
1 and deceit: but, that perfect Eloquence is, and muſt 
. be, the expreſſion of TRUrRH: that if they would 
perfuade and influence, their languaze muſt be 

ſttat of nature; and that whatever perſuades and 
influences is the ELogyznce or NATURE, and no- 


thing elſe. 


opportune volts, its indptifimaas eſſe cum ER peratur. 
Sunt, qui neglecto rerum pondere & viribus ſentent arum, ſi 
vel inania verba in hos modos deprava : int, ſummos ſe judicent 
artifices, ideoque non deſinunt eas nettere. Sed ne he quidem 
qu recte fiunt denſandæ ſunt nimis. Nam et vultus mutatio, 
oculorumque conjectus multum in actu valet: fed fi quis ducere 
Ds os exquiſitis modis, et frontis ac luminum inconſtantia trepidare 
nien definat, rideatur. Et oratio habeat rectam quandam velut 
faciem : qu ut ſtupore immobili rigere non debe bit; ita ſæpius 
ia ea, quam natura dedit, ſpecie ooatinenda eſt. Sciendum vero 
in primis, quid quiſque in orando poſtulet locus, quid perſons, 
quid tempus. Major enim pars harum figurarum poſita eſt in 
deleQatione. Ubi vero atrocitate, invidia, miſeratione pugnau- 
dom eſt, quis ferat contrapoſitis, & pariter cadentibus, & con- 
ſemilibus iraſcentem, flentem, rogantem ? cum in his rebus cura 
ver borum dercget affectibus fidem : & ubicunque art oftentatur, 
veritas abeſſe videatur. Quinct. L. 9. C. z. 


* Quo quiſque plus eficit dicendo, hoc magis ſecundum nan. 
re eloguentian dicit. Quinct. L. 12. C. 10. 


. CHAP. 


1 ns ] 


"© HAR... 
7 ropes and Figures not vicious, as a deviation from 
the Principles of Metaphyſics and Logic. 


UT here we are to take notice of that very 
ſevere cenſure,. which the Right Reverend Au- 
thor has paſſed on Tropes and Figures of compo- 
ſition. As theſe,” faith his Lordſhip, © are a 
i deviation from the principles of Metaphyſics and 
Logic, they are frequently vicious. And this the £ 
great Maſter [Quintilian] freely confelſech.%.==. | 
Let us conſider theſe. r ern 


In the firſt place it were to be wiſhed ue bis 
Lordſhip. had pleaſed to expreſs his ſentiment with 
a little more preciſion ; that we might have clearly 
and diſtinctly been informed, when, and whom, to 
condemn or to acquit : as all men, who have ever 
written or ſpoken, have frequently uſed this mode of 
elocution, which is ſaid to be frequently vicious. 
The- heathen poet ſpeaks of a river + /purning <with 
indignation at a bridge : the evangeliſt ſpeaks _ 
Sp; not _ n a ſtorm in the face. EM 


* Dodr. of Ain Lead: Ed. B. 1, Ca. p. 58. Dub. Ed. . 
p. 71. 1 85 5 
+ — Pontem iadiguatus Araxes. Aeneid. L. 8. I. 728. 


t uaęracdtiſoc N 72 whole, no! i Fynutry ANTOCOAAMEIN 
T% ar. AQ. 27, 15. 


The 


The deviation from | Metaphyſical principles is 
equal i in both. In the poet we may allow it to be 
vicious : but we muſt be more cautious in deciding 
on the character either of the evangeliſt, or of his 
Style. We ſee then, that in a poſition ſo bold, and 
in it's application ſomewhat dangerous, bounds and 
diſtinctions ſhould have been aſcertained with" er 
actneſs. 


And what makes this poſition ſtill more Co is, 
that however the concluſion ſeems confined and re- 
ſtrained by the addition of that qualifying word 
[/frequently,] yet the premiſes are general and un- 
limited. It is aſſerted without any reſtriction, that 
Figurative compoſition is a deviation from the prin- 
ciples of Metaphyſics and Logic. If then it be vi- 
cious 4s it is, i. e. becauſe [quatenus] it is ſuch a de- 
viation, it muſt be not only frequently. but always 
vicious; a very ſevere cenſure denounced againſt 
almoſt every ſpeaker, and every writer, both facred - 
and profane, as ever 1 in the world. 6 


But Lin! is this deviation from the principles of 
Metaphyſics, which is charged on figurative compo- 
ſition ? Perhaps the joining of attributes and ſub- 
jects ſtrictly and naturally incongruous; the re- 
Preſenting things inanimate as living and acting; 
and ſuch like. But it might deſerve the attention 
of the molt rigid Philoſopher, that in all ſuch caſes 


— More 5 is meant than meets the ear. Mitt. 


And that the ſobereſt good ſenſe, and even a phi- 


loſophical accuracy of * may be conveyed by 
0 
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the livelieſt figures. To inſtance in thoſe of poetry 
as moſt daring, and ſeemingly the moſt flagrant vio- 
lations of Metaphyſical truth. If a ſpeaker were to 
tell us in ſimple forms of ſpeech, that a melancholy 
ſtate of mind was not natural to man, was ſhocking, 
and in ſome ſort monſtrous, that it was produced by 
dark and gloomy ſcenes, which are apt to affect the 
imagination, and to make us fancy frightful and dan- 
gerous objects near us, which have no real exiſtence ; 
his would be readily allowed juſt and re- 
ſonable, conſonant to experience and the nature of 
things. But the ſentiment is the ſame, the proper 
fignification'- of the poet's language preciſely the 

. ſame, when, to convey it in a manner more lively and 
affecting, he addreſſes himſelf to that i imaginary per- 
ſonage ; ; : 


————  Loathed Melancholy y:; 
Of Cerberus and blackeſt midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn; 
Mongſt horrid ſhapes, and ſhrieks, and fights 
unholy. | L'aLTZGRO. 


And places her in : 


Some uncouth cell: 


Where, if 10 may be allowed the 0 he makes 
darkneſs viſible, by the bold creation of another 

perſonage, whoſe whole power in poſſeſſing the 

imagination with falſe fears and ideal dangers, he 
fully expreſſes by one happy cpabet. 


0 \ dy. 


Where brooding darkneſs ſpreads her 1 vs 


wings. 3 


C 2 —— 
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The poet who thus gives a local habitation to Me- 
lancholy, in the like adventurous manner afligns to 
Mirth, parents, * form, corporeal and mental 
qualreies. 


Zephyr with — playing, 
As he met her once a maying, 
There on beds of violets blue, 
And freſh blown roſes waſh'd in dew, 
 Filld Her with thee a daughter fair; 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. | LLL“. 


1 amber to have ſomewhere found this paſſage 
analyzed, and examined with great ſeverity, by ſome 
votary of ſcience. — © How abſurd and irrational 
« A breath of a wind cohabits with an hour of the 
% gay, and begets a paſſion or a temper of the mind. 
„Can any thing be really more wild and extrava- 

+ «.quatE? But if ſuch friends of unadorned 
| truth, and ſevere exactneſs of thought and language, 
Had not been ſo alarmed at theſe airy forms, but had 
ventured one ſtep farther, they would have found 
themſelves in a region of perfect ſecurity, and that 
the harmleſs poet was only conducting them by a 
pleaſing path, to this juſt and natural ſentiment, that 
vernal gales and fine mornings tend to inſpire the 
mind with mirth and gaiety, which are very agreeable 
and plahag, affections. | 


That ſtriet philoſophical reaſoning may be juſtly 

| conveyed in the ſame manner, the celebrated Esa 
on Man is one continued proof. And the chief 
buſineſs of the learned Commentator has been to 
point out that real and ſolid knowledge, which is 


far 
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far from being diſguiſed, peryerted, or corgupted, : 
by paſſing thro the medium of figurative Ea 


And if we conſider the boldeſt Allegories, Meta- 7 
phors, and other tropes and figures, as they really 
are, no more than compariſons and ſimilitudes ex- 
preſſed in another form, it will appeat that they 
are by no means ſuch daring violations of Metaphy- 

fical truth, as they may be deemed by thoſe who 
attend only to their immediate appearance, inſtead 
of tracing them to their real and final ſignification, 
with the judgment and penetration of the learned 
Commentator above-mentioned. 


In like manner J might proceed to defend this ſpe- 
cies of tropical and figurative compoſition, . againſt ' 
the general charge of deviating from the principles 
of Logic. It doth not indeed define with philoſophi- 
cal and logical preciſion ; but it is not it's intention 


to define. It may not divide with ſuch accuracy a as 8 


may be neceſſary in calm ſpeculation, and the i in- 
veſtigation of truth: but this is not it's province. 
It's rea ſoning however, and it's —_— —_ be ſtrict 
and accurate. e age Yu 


When n thus addreſſes cf to Drances, | 


— — = Meque' timoris 
Argue tu Drance, quando tot ſtragis acervos 
Teucrorum tua dextra dedit - 


Anu. xi. 1. 383. 


The form of expreſſion b dees wmf e the 
true intention of the ſpeaker; and yet the reaſon- 


ing is as jel and accurate, as if he had en in 
GC ig % ·˙ 22 mode 


full career of his rapid Eloquence. I fhall take the 


{EW ] 3 
mode and figure that it was not proper to accuſe 
another of a fault which a man is guilty of himſelf. 


The great Athenian derives a conſiderable part of 
his renown, from a ſtrict attention to clearneſs of ar- 
rangement and ftrength of reaſoning, even in the 


firſt inſtance which occurs, on looking into his 
remains. ; | 


In the pleading relative to the Cow] , in which 
his whole miniſterial conduct was expoſed to the 
ſevereſt examination, his adverſary accuſes him as 
the cauſe of the defeat at Chæronea, with all it's fa- 
tal conſequences, The ſubſtance of his anſwer is 


© I am not accountable for the iſſue of a battle, 
« which is determined by Providence. I took every 
«« neceſſary precautioh, and recommended ſuch mea- 
« ſures as I thought honourable, and indeed neceſ- 
„ ſary ; and TI was diligent and aſſiduous in con- 
„ triving all human means of ſucceſs. I have 
therefore done my part, and am not to be ac- 
«countable for accidents, or for miſconduct in other 
« men. And unfortunate as this event proved in 
„ ſpight of all my efforts, it might have been ſtill 
more fatal had I omitted ſuch efforts. For in- 
« ſtance, if J had negleQed to gain the Thebans, 
and they had joyned with the enemy, inſtead of 
« receiving a defeat at ſome diſtance, ſo as to have 
« . little. reſpite for contriving means to prevent 
«* our total deſtruction, we ſhould. have received 
« the blow under the very walls of Athens, and of 
* .conſequence have been irreparably 1wined,” _ 

Wh 5 
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The argument here ſeems to be urged clearly and 
jultly ; but far from being impaired by thoſe lively 
Ggures with which he hath inveſted it, ſuch impaſ- - 
fioned eloquence will appear equally accurate with 

the more ſimple and direct ſotms of ſpeech; but infi- 
nitely more forcible and energetic. Subjects and attri- 
butes may not be accurately diſpoſed, propofitions 
formally ſtated, nor conclufions:deduced with all the 
preciſion of the ſchools, but the eſſential prin- 
cCiples of rational logic are not violated by thz 
rich and noble colouring of the original *, or by 
the ellowung faint'1 imitation in our own language. | 


* 
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64. « Impute 


Cn : 
= « Impute it not as my offence, that PuLIr was 
= « viearious in the battle: This ia an event deter- 
Wl « mined by God, not by me. Let it be proved, 
|| « that I did not take every precaution; which Ir- 
4 man prudence could ſuggeſt; chat I did not exert 

4 myſelſ with integrity, with afſiduity, with toil even 
greater than my ſtrength; that the conduct 1 
% purſued was not noble, was not worthy of the 
„ ſtate, was not neceſſary. Prove this, I ſay, and 
« then accuſe me. But if a ſudden clap of thunder, 
41 « if a furious tempeſt* burſt at once upon us, and 
1 | laid proſtrate not our ſtate alone, but every ſtate 
| « in Greece; — what then? Am I to be ac- 
« cuſed ? With equal. juſtice might the trader, 
« who ſends out his veſſel equipped and furniſhed 
® ſor a voyage, be deemed guilty of her wreck, 
when ſhe had encountred a ſtorm ſo violent as to 
endamage, nay to tear away her tackle. He 


6 might plead thus, I was not pilot in this voyage. 
Nor was commander of your army, nor was 


I maſter of Fortune: the it is, who commands 
„ the world. — And let this be duly weighed. If, 
« when the Thebans engaged on our fide, we were 
yet fated to this calamity, what were we to ex- 
„ pet, if they had not only been detached from us, 
but united with our enemy, in compliance with all 
« his urgent ſolicitations + If, when the armies fought 
« at adiftance of three days march from Attica, fuch 
« danger and conſternation fell upon this city, what 
if the defeat had happened in our own Territory d 
„ Think ye that we ſhould have ſtood ? that we- 
„ ſhould have aſſembled here? that we ſhould 
5 have breathed ? The "_ of one day, (at 


leaſt 


c6 


ret 2 


10 leaſt of two or three) i is oftentimes of 551 mo- 
« ment towards the preſervation of a people. 
In the other caſe ” But" | canner heir. 0 
« mention what we muſt have ſuffered, if - this 
« ſtate had not been protected by the favour of 
“ ſome God, and the interpoſition of this alliance, 
« the conſtant ſubject, AÆſchines, of your clamo- 


6 rous malice.” 


But altho' it were ds that tropical lad figu- | 
rative ſpeech is utterly unphiloſophical, that it is 
nothing but a flagrant violation of metaphyſical 
truth and logical accuracy, yet it ſtill remains to be 
proved, that for this reaſon, it is vicious, whether 
by vice we are to underſtand immorality, or ſome! 
thing erroneous and faulty i in compoſition. Aſk. the 
moraliſt, whence it is that ſpeech is criminal. He 
anſwers, from it's being uſed with a ſettled purpoſe 
of wrongfully deceiving or injuring, from exciting 
wicked paſſions or diſhoneſt thoughts, or from ſome 
other cauſe of the ſame nature. Aſk the critic, in 
what caſes tropical and figurative expreſſions are 
faults in compoſition. He anſwers, When they are 
' groſs and indelicate ; when they are obſcure and 
unnatural; puerile or . frigid ; or when they are 
diſproportioned and utterly unſuitable to the ſubjce&. 
He tells you, for inſtance, that if DewvosTnuenes 
really uſed ſuch Metaphors as thoſe which his ad- 
verſary object to him . The State is packed up 
and matted;” © they thread us like needles, &c. he 
juſtly incurs the cenſure of acopting groſs and i- 


_ 


* Zſchio. in Cteſiph p. 429. | 
C5 überal 


[ 34 ] 
liberal ſimilitudes, on an occafion which required de- 
cency and gravity : that the Roman, who called * 
Glaucias Stercus Curie, was indecorous and offen- 
five : and that nothing can be more really mean, 
and ridiculouſly affected and obſeure, notwithſtand- 
ing the awkward attempt at grandeur and eleyation, 
than thoſe tropes and figures which we find aſcribed 
to es, 1 in one of the Prolufions of TR 


Nox aderat tandem, & Calum, ex Cyclope 40 zurn, 
Nocturnus tunc Argus erat. Cum Roma feneſtris 
Gaudia diſponens, velarat tecta domorum 
Torque lucernarum, & collo ſuſpenderat alto 
Voerſicoloratis contexta monilia flammis. 
* Quinetiam in triviis, Cynici verſatile tedum, | 
Er veteres Boch exuvias damnaverat 1 igni. 


Neither 1 critic nor the moraliſt, I preſume, 
would object to any one form of ſpeech merely as 
it was a deviation from Metaphyſical principles, tho? 
the manner or the occaſion of fuch deviation might 
be condemned by either. . 


As to the charge of jamorality i in particular, We * 
this be inſiſted on, let us take a general view of 

| R in it's antient and moſt extenſive ſenſe, 
a3 comprehending not only proſaic but poetical 
compoſition; and ſee what there is in it's nature 
diſtinct from all miſapplication, which can warrant 
any ſuſpicion of immorality. - Numbers and tuneful 
periods afford an innocent delight at leaſt : and that 
natural ſenſe of harmony, to which they are addreſſed, 


* Quinde. L. 8. C. 6. | 
+ 
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is the ſource of the moſt blameleſs and elegant en- 
joyments of human life, Our natural fondneſs for 
compariſon of objects, obſerving reſemblances, and 
forming. ſimilitudes, is alſo innocent-: and a philoſo- 
phical mind might perhaps diſcover ſome uſes and 
advantages derived from hence. But theſe are the 
leſs valuable parts of Eloquence. It's. great and 
principal powers are founded on the moſt noble. 
moſt aimable, and virtuous qualities in our nature. 
They are addreſſed to our pity and ſympathy, and. 
derive their influence from theſe lovely affections. 
They preſent to us exalted Characters and actions; 
they are addreſſed to our natural love of ſuch cha- 
racters and actions; and owe their power to this af 
fection. If they are employed to deceive, it is by 
operating on our benevolence, our tenderneſs of af- 
fection, our virtuous indignation, our public ſpirit, 
or ſome other generous principle.” They have their 
great influence on the mind in which all generous. 
principles remain yet unperverted. , And if a popular 
aſſembly be ſaid to be the peculiar ſphere of the 
Orator, perhaps a reaſon might be aſſigned not very 
| honourable ta the more exalted part of mankind. 
That men of an inferior rank are leſs experienced 
in fraud, leſs corrupted, and of conſequence leſs. 
ſuſpicious : leſs. depraved by private views of inte- 
reſt, and therefore move Wmſceptible of generous 
impreſſions ; more attentive to the appearance of 
TRUTH. ; 25 


But I. ſhalt not dwell longer on this wiciouſneſe 
which is charged on tropical and figurative ſpeech», 
as the charge ſtands unſupported by any argument 3 


and we might add, by any autbority, if we conſider 


* 
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the * purport of the paſſage quoted as the conſe 
fron and apology of Quinctilian. 


The Right Reverend Author declares, © as theſe. 
* [i. e. Tropes and figures of compoſition] are a 
« deviation from thoſe principles. of Metaphyſics 
and Logic, they are frequently vicious. This the 
great Maſter quoted above freely confeſſeth, where 
oy! ſpeaking of that ornamented ſpeech which he calls 
«© Exnuate Aitm;, he makes the following confeſ- 
ſion and apology, Eſſet enim omne ſchema 
« VITIUM, fi non peteretur ſed accideret. Ve- 
rum auQtoritate, vetuſtate, conſuetudine plerum- 
que defenditur, ſæpe etiam xaTioNE quadam. 
e Ideoque cum fit a 1 rectoque genere dicendi 


“ deflexa, virtus eſt, fi habet ORs aliquid 
66 quod (oquatur = 


The peſſage i is taken from that chapter, in which 
the author profeſſes to treat of vERBAL figures 
[Ex,1hala AEFENEf} ; and thro” this part of his 
work he ſpeals "of theſe, and no others. He di- 
vides them into two kinds, grammatical and rhetori- 
cal. Of the firſt, ſaith he, © there are as many ſorts, 
as there are grammatical faults or ſoleciſms in 
6 ſpeech. [Prius fit iiſdem generibus quibus witia]. 
« for every figure, (i. e. every ſuch figure, or every 
” grammatical figure) would be- a fault in ſtyle, 
« if it were merely accidental [efſet enim omne 
« ſchema virium fi non peteretur ſed accideret.] 
« However, the uſe of this ſpecies is warranted by _ 
60 authority, by antient or preſent ulage, and fre- 


Gin Lig. & 5 Z , iy 
quently” 


\ 


EW 

« quently by ſome nella * Wherefore, as it is a 
deviation from the plain and direct form of ſpeech 
« [j, e. as the definition of a figure agrees to it, we 
« rank it among the ſeveral ſorts of figures, and] 
' 4. jt allowed as an excellence or ornament of ſtyle, if 
there be 3 3 to n the intro- 


« ducing of it.“ 

| 1 ſhould by no means willingly miſrepreſent the 
argument of my Lord Biſhop ; but upon repeated 
examination of the paſſage here quoted,, I muſt Kate 

it thus. | 


« watical figures are really no more than faulty vio- 
« lations of grammatical rules, unleſs when pur- 
e poſedly introduced upon ſome reaſonable or plau- 
« fible grounds.” 


| Therefore, | BE. 
« He confeſfes that Tropes and Fi igures of 


« compoſition, as they are a deviation from the- 
« Principles of r and Logic, are 
6 frequently vitious.” | 


* 


If this be a fair repreſentation, it were to be witk- 
ed that the learned Author had ſo far condeſcended 
to men of confined abilities, as to explain the con- 
nexion between theſe two propoſitions. 


Of which he gives this inſtance. Oculis capti Talpe, et timid 


Dame, dicuntur a Virgilio ; ſed ſubeſt Neri guia ſextus uters. 
que ab altero ſignificatur. 


CHAP. 
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CHA P. VI 


Of the conflituent parts of Eloquence. - not 
arbitrary and capricious. 


ITHERTO we have conſidered Eloquence, in 
genera], as that mode of ſpeech which ſig- 

nifies emotion or paſſion in the ſpeaker, and tends 
to excite them in the hearer. But it is neceſſary, 
as we adyance in this inquiry, to be more particu- 
lar : for the learned author, whoſe reaſonings we 
take the liberty of examining, hath endeavoured to 
eftabliſh his poſition on the baſis of ſtrict philoſo- 
phical argument. In order to demonſtrate that Elo- 
quence is not eſſential to human ſpeech, but merely 

arbitrary, dependent on faſhion and cuſtom, he pro- - 
ceeds to a regular examination of it's conſtituent 
parts. ELoqQuENCcz is a compound of theſe three 
qualities of ſpeech, PuzityY, ELtcance, and 
« SUBLIMITY, Purity is the uſe of ſuch terms with 
- « their multiplied combinations, as the intereſt, the 
« complexion, or the caprice of ſome writer or 
« ſpeaker of authority hath preferred to it's equals. 
« Elegance is ſuch a turn of idiom as a faſhionable 
« fancy hath brought into repute. Sublimity is the 
application of ſuch images as arbitrary and caſual, 
* connexions, rather than their own native grandeur, 
« have dignified and ennobled. Since then the 
1 conſtituent parts are arbitrary and capricious, 


the 


a 
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« the compound muſt be equally nominal and unfub- 
« ſtantial.” “ 


I freely confeſs that in * this argument, 
cannot ſo entirely diveſt myſelf of all prejudice, 
as is ſtrictly proper in an enquiry after truth. I can- 
not help feeling a ſecret hope and an inclination to 
believe that his Lordſhip may have been here be- 
trayed into ſome miſtake. Particularly, as it appears 
from his definition of ſublimity, that the cenſure is 
not confined to the Syy/e of Boquence, but extends to 
the things ſuggeſted, the objects preſented to * 
mind, by ſuch a ſtyle. 


Poets and Orators have been ever the admiration 
of mankind. They have poſſeſſed their ſeveral ſta- 
tions in the Temple of Fame, for many ages, un- 
moleſted : and it is ſomewhat mortifying to be now 


at length awakened from an agreeable n, and 
to find this auguſt temple diſſolve, | 


* 


8 Like the baſeleſs fabrick of a viſion : 


to find, I ſay, whatever ages have admired as ele- 
gant or grand, ſtripped of its imaginary value, and 
reſolved into chance, caprice, and faſhion. —— 80 
that the Poet of the piping Winds, and the twiſted 
curls of flame, whom Longinus quotes with ſo 
much diſreſpect, poſſeſſed as great intrinfic excel- 
lence, was as elegant in his dition, in his i images as 
ſublime, as the author of the Iliad, however the 
fickleneſs of faſhion hath been pleaſed to conſign the 
very name of one to oblivion, and to caſt ſuch a 


Sed. 3. Ed. Pearce, | | 


[. 40 
blaze of glory round the other, as time bath never 


yet been able to extinguiſh — Goxcras, Aur n 


CRATES, and MaTx1s, have then their appeal to 
the tribunal of reaſon and plrloſophy, againſt the 
arbitrary determinations of mankind, in favour of the 
nominal and unſubſtantial merit of DemasTarznss. * 
And to come nearer home How. cruel is the 
contempt which the author of the Bathos has ex- . 
preſſed for poor BLacxwore, when Mir rox hath no 
ſuperiority but what is capricious, arbitrary and ca- 
ſual? And the Commentator on Pope, who diſco- 
vers the five kinds of fublimity mentioned by Lon- 
ginus, in the concluding verſes of the Eſſay on Man, 
hath done no more honour to his poet, - than to in- 
form the world, that he was fortunate in ſetting the 
faſhion, or nice and exact in following the 
"faſhion ; and that it is the caſual pleaſure of the world, 
to confer ſo great a degree of authority and repu- 
tation on his writings, while thoſe of Josnva SyL- 


VESTER are as Capriciouſly neglected. 


Upon the firſt view of his Lordſhip's diviſion, 
(which, as hath been already noted, ſeems not con- 
fined to ſtyle or dition) it is obſervable that Pa- 
THos, the very foul and life of eloquence is intirely 
omitted. If it was conſidered, as included in the 
laſt member of the diviſion, fublimity, I anſwer in 
the words of Longinus. AAN & ie ws & Ts rar 
apo, T3 Te N. x) T6 aj, x; dA h? 
| ouvTdp Xu TE @AANNOK e, Nafafrau.; ; 

x) yag an Twa diiraTte vu © TaTENG WeIoxeTHL, 

xh oix1os, Aurct, pogo 9 rah WO 5 


di xa abs. SeQ. 8. 


« If the omiſſion proceeded from imagining the 
5 * ſublime and * PO to be one and the ſame, 


Re, 
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« or that they are. infeparably united and co-exift- 
« ent; this is a miſtake. There are paſſions not only : 
« diftin& from ſublimity, but of a dired contrazy 
9 low and depreſſed. Again there are 
jnſtances of the ſublime. without re rr 
46 Pathos.“ / 


| Prnccth of language, tho Se belonging to 
the grammatical. art, is indeed ranked by antient 
Critics among the excellences of Rhetorical compo- 
fition, But by their confeſſion, it is the loweſt, 

leaſt honourable and leaſt valuable part of 1 
| This is the ſentiment of the great Roman. Ipſum 
latine loqui, eſt illud quidem, ut paulo ante dixi, .in 
magna laude ponendum, ſed non "tam ſua Jſponte, 


quam quod eſt a pleriſque neglectum; non enim 


tam præclarum eſt ſcire latine, quam turpe neſcire; | 


neque tamen if mihi oratoris boni, quam ciyis Ro- 
mani proprium videtur. Cicz x. de CLAAS O AAT. 
C. 37. — And again; Nemo enim unquam eſt 
Oratorem, quod -/atine 3 W _ 
Orar. L. 3. C. 14, | 


But as a5 purity of diQion, 3 in elf of | 
little value, is yet a part of perfect and conſummate 
Eloquence, let us examine whether it be truly de- 
hned as conſiſting in the “ uſe of ſuch terms with 
their combinations, as the intereſt, the complexi- 
< on, or the caprice of ſome writer or ſpeaker of 
* authority hath preferred to its equals.” 


. 
a | 


We are not to be informed that words, as they 
ſignify our Ideas, are indeed arbitrary, and that as to 
their primary and original value, all articulate ſounds * | 
are indeed ſtrictly equals. But when once * are, 

| | er 


1 
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choſen, and eftabliſhed with their ſeveral connexion: 
and modifications ſo as to form a language, there are 
then rules and principles, to which men muſt ac- 
commodate ' themſelves in the uſe and application of 
words, ſo as to convey their thoughts with clearneſs. 
And no ſpeaker or writer can become a ſpeaker or 
writer of authority, | mean of authority for pure - 
diction, but by conforming to theſe rules. He may 
invent new, or revive antiquated terms, and this, 
either from caprice or Judgment. His countrymen | 
may adopt the innovation ; which they may conſi- 
der as a proof of ellpukes: copiouſneſs, or ſuch 
like, but not of purity, unleſs ſo far as. it is conſorm- 
able to the analogy or etymology of his Language. . 


If we may liſten to the antient Critics, who how 
written on this ſubje&, they tell us; that PuzrTY 
of language conſiſts in this conformity to analogy 
and etymology, i in an adherence to antient uſage, the - 
practice of ſuch writers or ſpeakers, who have 
themſelves been thus directed, and above all to 
cuſtom, that is, as they themſelves + explain it, the 
general conſent of men of ſenſe and erudition. 
Quem penes arbitrium eſt & jus & we benny 


And theſe are principles of PURE diction, which 
2 ſee, are neither vague nor local: but, like all 
the other . precepts of compoſition, founded 


* Sermo Fab ratione 3 vetuſtate, ane 3 5 
Ra tionem pretat præcipue analogia; nonnunquam et Etymologia. 
— Conſuetudo vero certiſſima loquendi magiſtra. Quint. 
AS 
I cConſuetudinem ſermonĩs vocabo conſenſum eruditorum, ficut 
vivendi, conſenſum bonorum. Ibid. 
. : on 
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on reaſon, and applicable to all languages: in which 


cuſtom however deciſive, is yet not guided mie 
ouſly or wantonly ; but in all caſes _ 


Use will father what's begot by JTITON Porr. 


He who would write pure Engliſh, muſt proceed 
by the ſame general directions, with him who would 
write pure French. The Roman and the Greek fol- 

lowed the ſame rules, and preſcribed the ſame rules, 
to their reſpective counttymen. The writer or 
ſpeaker who. tranſ; greſſes ſuch rules, may fairly. plead, 


that the tranſgreſſion is not ſo great as to obſcure 
bis ſenſe; that his circumſtances made it neceſſary ; ; 


or that it is mean and diſingenuous to cavil at a 
trifling fault, more than compenſated by the impor- 
tance of his ſubject, or the ſuperior excellencies of 


his compoſition. - But ſhould he tell us that his words 
are as well ſounding, and no, more arbitrary, than 
thoſe which we call pure ; that both are equally i in- 
debted for their origin to chance or caprice.; I fear 


we ſhould do no great honour to bis philoſophy. 
Words are frequently called (and properly) the 
Dreſs of our thoughts. Suppoſe then a man were to 
appear publicly, in a garb partly clerical, partly lai- 
cal ; partly French, partly Turkiſh. If he pleaded 


neceſſity for this motley mixture, we ſhould accept 


the apology ; if he diſcovered excellent qualities 
thro' this diſguſting appearance, we ſhould reſpe&t 
him. But if he were to tell us, that dreſs was 0 


more than faſhion, that all faſhions wete equal, 


and that his ſerved the purpoſes of cloathing as well 
as our's; what 2 ſhould we form of his 
mind and EY 55 0 


[ v * » 277 12. 
CHAP. 
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Elegance, no arbitrary or capricious quality , of 


Speech. 
* might be obſerved, that the Right Reyerend 


Author who paſſes fo ſevere a cenſure on every 
thing in compoſition, which deviates from the prin- 
ciples of logic, hath himſelf been betrayed into A 
moſt illogical divifion of Eloquence into it's conſti- 
tuent parts or qualities. For he hath not only enu- 
merated them imperfectly; but of the three qualities 
which he hath exhibited, the firſt is included in the 
ſecond, and the third is not neceſſarily and univer- 
fally a part of Eloquence. For that a ſpeaker may 
be exquiſitely eloquent without fublimity, we may 
be convinced by reading the ſpeech of the feditious 
ſaldier, already quoted from Tacitus. -— But, with- 
out dwelling on this objection, let us proceed to 
conſider the ſecond wenlber'd of his Wann 5 . 


ELEGANCE. 
oy 


This, faith he, © is fuch a turn of: idiom as a faſhions 
« able fancy hath brought into repute.” —Tounder- 
ſtand this definition, we muſt, in the firſt place, endea- 


vour to diveſt it of that figurative diſguiſe which is, 


of all things moſt unſuitable to a definition. 
By fancy then, are we to underſtand a man of wild 
and ungoverned imagination; and, by faſbion, that 
temporary fayour and applauſe which are ſometimes 


a beſtowed on ſuch characters? In this 
caſe, 
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caſe, the explanation of Elegance amounts only to 
this, that it is the effect of caprice, that it is variable 
and unſtable. But this is the very point to be 
proved. If, on the other ſide, we are to underſtand 
by a faſhionable fancy, a writer or ſpeaker of wit and 
ingenuity, generally approved and admired for his 
correct and accurate, lively, appoſite, and expreſſive 
turn of phraſe ; then, we have Elegance thus defined, 
« ſuch a turn of phraſe as is admired in elegant 
« ſpeakers or writers. In this difficulty we muſt 
have recourſe to critics who have given more accu- 


, rate deſcriptions of an elegant ſtyle. 


They ſometimes define it, generally, to be a union 
of purity and clearneſs. Thus the author of the 
books of Rhetoric to Herennius. Elegantia eſt que 


facit ut unumquodque pure & aperte dici videatur, 
LIN 


Cicero deſcribes it more particularly, as conſiſting 
in the uſe of ſuch proper terms, as are not only pure 
and correct, but well adapted, and moſt expreſſive, 
and of ſuch metaphorical phraſes, as exhibit 
a juſt and ſtriking ſimilitude. with a due re- 
gard both to propriety and delicacy : ſo as to ob- 
ſerve a proportion to the ſubject, and to betray 


nothing diſreſpeQful or brutal. Let us hear the 
great Roman himſelf. 


Quoniam Elaquentia conſtat ex verbis & ſenten- 
tüs, perficiendum eſt, ut pure & emendate. lo- 
quentes, verborum præterea & prepriorum, & tran. 
Alatorum ELE MAN TIAM perſequamur. In propriis, 
ut aytiſſima eligamus; in tranflatis, ut imilitudinem 
ſecuti, verecunde utamur alienis. De or r. Gtx. 


Ong * . . 


In 
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In like manner, tho? with till greater extent, Ati- 
ſtotle, in his treatiſe of Rhetoric (L. 3. C. 10, 11 
deſcribes TA ATTEIA & TA ETAOKIMOTNTA. 
And in ſuch deſcriptions, we may fairly aſk what 
can be diſcovered fantaſtical, local, or capricious. ? 
Elegance among the Greeks we find to be exactly 
the ſame as elegance among the Romans. And 
when we examine their accurate deſcriptions of this 
quality of ſpeech, it appears that there is good rea- 
ſon for this conformity ; and that it muſt be invaria- 
. bly the ſame in all nations and languages: founded 
on good ſenſe, and therefore neither local nor ac- 


cidental. 


Or if we venture to wa the W vreſeribed hs 
theſe great maſters ; and include in our idea of ele- 
ance, not only the choice of phraſeology, but the 
graceful ſtructure and harmonious diſpoſition of pe- 
riod : what are the precepts by which theſe are te- 
gulated ?—* That words ſhould be ſo ranged and 
connected, as to convey the ſentiment with eaſe and 
perſpicuity ; relieving the voice and ear, with in- 
tervals and pauſes duely diſpoſed and varied, fo as 
to adorn and -harmonize, without weakening the 
| compoſition : that all this ſhould be conducted with 
a due regard to ' pfopriety, without_diſcovering 4 
minute and affected fſolicitude; or diverting the at- 
tention from the more important parts of eloquence. 
un theſe again we find nothing capricious or 


+ Compofit o——dcbet «ffe honefta, jucunda, varia. —— Uſus, 
fro natura rerum quas dicimmus. Cura, magna, ut ſentiend] at- 
que loquendi prior fit. Diflimolatio cu precipus, ut numeri 
ſponte fluxiſſe, non ar ceſſiti & coaRti eſſe videantur. Quinct. L 
9 C4 in fine. 


variable. 


EI 

variable. They are the maxims which have been 
approved and recommended by all poliſhed ages and 
nations. They have their foundation in truth and 
nature; in that love of order and harmony, that 
averſion to confuſion and diſſonance, which are con- 

genial and eſſential to the human mind, 


In like manner we might proceed to conſider de- 3 
corum, propriety, or fitneſs, a conſtituent, part or 5 
quality of Eloquence, which the Right Reverend 
Author hath omitted: but which other writers on 
this ſubject, and thoſe of great authority, have 
treated largely. That the language ſhould be 
proportioned to the ſubject, is equally reaſonable at 
this day, in France and Britain, as it was in Greece, 
when Ariſtotle wrote, or in Rome, when Quinctilian 


firſt inculcated the precept. It is no capricious or 
arbitrary direction, (nor is it a direction calculated 

for enabling the ſpeaker to deceive) * that his lan- 
guage ſhould not betray pride and ſupercilious con- 
tempt, brutal inſolence, or ſelf-conceit: that he 
ſhould confider his own charaCter, the character of 
his auditors or readers; that he ſhould conſider the 
occaſion of his addreſs, the time, the place, and 
other like circumſtances : and be directed in his 
ſtyle and compoſition by theſe conſiderations. Such 

- principles, and indeed all the rules and principles of 
elocution, can abide the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny. They are 

received by every poliſhed nation upon earth, not 
implicitly, nor from prejudice, not upon the autho- 
rity of Greek or Roman critics; but becauſe they 
are e the reſult of A norm and accurate obſeryation 


5 * Vide Qua. "Lib. 9. C. 1. Ciceio de Orat, L. 3. C. 24. 
Arif Rhe. L. 3. c. 2. be” 


„ as: of 
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of human nature, and the means by which it is mo- 
ved and influenced. And as our nature, in its gene- 
ral frame and conſtitution, is uniform and invariable, 


ſo muſt be the means of operating on that frame; 
ſo, in general, muſt thoſe methods and forms of * 


addreſs be found, which engage the attention, con- 
ciliate the affections, inform the underſtanding, 


and inflame the paſſions, ſo as to prompt · and 
rouſe us to action, the final ſcope and object of 


eloquence. 5 
Ks CHAP. VIII. 


i a neceſſarily u che e | 
| nnr N 


UT I now return to conſider the laſt — great 
D member of his Lordſhip's diviſion of Eloquence, 
SvBLIMITY ; which he afferts to be nothing more 
than the application of ſuch images as arbitrary 
« and caſual connexions, rather than their own na- 
« tive grandeur, have dignified and ennobled.” And 
here I take the lib 18 75 of obſerving in the firſt place, 
that it might fairly queſtioned, whether Sublimity 
doth neceſſarily conſiſt in the application of images, 
or always affect and elevate the mind by exciting 
images. It is a point extremely well known to cri- 
tics, both ancient and modern, that the enthuſiaſm 
of paſlion elevates the hearer by the mere force of 
communication and ſympathy. Demoſthenes ſwears 
dy the brave ſouls who fought at Marathon and 
Platæa. The grandeur of this figure is particularly 
Ws os: 


OO OS 
explained by Longinus . But no part of it is attri- 
buted to any ira image or Picture * on 
the faney. 


The concluding periods of his ni on the 
Crown muſt be allowed to be exceedingly ſublime. 
Hie ſeems tranſported at the mention of thoſe men 
whom he marks out as the enemies of his country, 
and at their flagitious deſigns ; and he thus exclaims, 
with all the grandeur of . pathetic emotion. 


. Mn 33 r* 4 Tal; Oro}, pundits ra ch Upper rule 
4 jay. pe r ννον,ꝛU CiATi ruh vo x) Peiras 
helle. *Ex0" des Fxougrw ovTws andre, TOUTE; fat 
auld; xa) iavrys, ifs "> wee: iv yn % devi 


õεαE,w :, 1 3¹ rot Ai OG, 1 1 ra x d r- We | 


yn TW iTngInprrur p Nala, % awlngiar 4oPan. 


« Hear me, ye immortal Gods ! and let not 
« theſe their deſires be ratified in heaven ! Infuſe a 
better ſpirit into theſe men] Inſpire even their 
« minds with purer ſentiments. —- This is my firſt | 
prayer. Ot, if their natures are not to be 
*< reformed-; on them, on them only diſcharge . 
your vengeance !- Purſue them both by land and 
« ſea ; -purſue them even to deſtrution! But to us, 
« diſplay -your goodneſs,” in a ſpeedy deliverance 
from impending evils, and. all the 0 of 9 

tection and tranquillity !” 


But the ſublimity of this concluſion ſeems not to 
® SeQ. 16. : | 
D _* conſt 


K 30 
conſiſt in the application of images, but in that no- 
ble pathos which leaves the hearer no leiſure to at- 
tend to images or their effeQs ; but tranſports and 
elevates at once, by ſpreading Ge contagion of 
enthuſiaſm, 


There is alſo another ſource of the fublime in 
what the Greeks called To HOIKON, where no 
particular images are applied to the fancy, but the 
ſentiment and expreflion are therefore grand, be- 
cauſe they indicate an extraordinary dignity of cha- 


racter. As in the well-known * anſwer of Alexan- 925 


der to Parmenio. Nor are we thus affected only 
by greatneſs, but by exalted goodneſs and benevo- 
lence of character: as in that exclamation of Saint 
Paul before Agrippa. © Would to God, that not 
only thou, but that all hear me this day, were both 


e almoſt, and altogether ſuch as I am, except theſe 


« bonds !” Acts xxvi. 29. The effect of theſe, and 
many other like inſtances which might be produced, 
conſiſts entirely in the violent impreſſion made upon 
our natural ſenſe of what is great, noble, and aim- 
able in human conduct: nor are they at all ad- 
dreſſed to the GTO: | | 


The Following paſſage from the Apoſtle i is alſo 
allowed to be highly elevated. All things are 
„yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
« or the world, or life, or death, or things preſent, or 
„ things to come; all are yours, and ye are Chriſt's, 
« and Chriſt is God's.” 1 Cor. iii. 22, 23;— But 


* Vid. Longin. Sc. 9. - 


if 


for 1 
if we are to credit Longinus *, the ſublimity of 


ſuch paſſages ariſes from the number of great ſenti- | 
ments, and what he calls EHolKONOMIA, the ma- 


nagement, and diſpoſition of them, the gradual af- 


cent, even to the. very ſummit of greatneſs. - And- 
it is generally acknowledged that there may be ſubli- 
mity in the very compoſition of a period, by which 
the mind is affected without the help of images, or 
even of ſentiments; for common experience con- 
firms the obſeryation of the f great Critic, that 
even malen ſounds may have a ſimilar effect. 


98 H AP. IX 


Sublimity not local, caſual, or . — 7. 
PP; of Longinus oppoſed to that of the Lord 
B. of G. 


UT whatever may be the manner in which 
ſublime compoſitions act upon the mind; it is 
of more eſpecial moment to the preſent queſtion to 
conſider, whether the effect be owing. to ſomething- 
truly great, or, as the Right Reverend Author hath 

aſſerted, to an imaginary dignity arifing from ar- 
bitrary and caſual connexions. And firſt of all, I 
ſhall inks, the liberty of confronting this aſſertion | 


* Sea. 11. + 1 Sed. 39. 


* 


i with 


Tas} 


dh 2 noted paſſage from Longinus, which I quote 
at large, as one reſpectable authority in dire oppo- 
ſition to another. 


4 You are to know then, faith that 3 
Critic, addreſſing himſelf to his friend, © that, as 
in common life, thoſe things never can be great, 
* which it is greatneſs to deſpiſe ; as riches, ho- 
„ nours, fame, power, and all thoſe. acquiſitions 
which are ſurrounded with a vaſt external pomp, 
but can have no intrinſic excellence in the eyes 
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ES 
« of men of ſenſe, who know that it is-rather 
« an excellence to deſpiſe them; and that the poſ-- 
« ſeſſors are by no means ſo juſtly the objects of 
« admiration, as thoſe who might acquire them, 
„ but have ſuch dignity of ſoul, as to look down 
„upon them with indifference. — So are we to 
« judge, of grandeur in poetry and eloquence, and 
« whether there may not here be found a certain 
« outward ſhew of greatneſs, ſupported by a pro- 
« fuſion of falfe and injudicious orrament, but 
« ſuch, as when accurately examined, proves 
« devoid of ſolidity, and what it is much more 
« noble to contemn than ta admire. —— 
« It is ſrom NaTvxe that the foulis in ſome ſort 
« elevated by the true ſublime, that it feels the 
, © generous tranſport, and ſwells with delight and 
« exultation, as if, what is heard, had been a con- 
« ception of it's, own. But when the ſame thing, 
« frequently repeated to a man of ſenſe, and one 
« converſant in works of genius, doth not raiſe his ; 
mind to generous ſentiments, doth not leave it 
« filled with ſomething greater than the import of 
« the bare expreſſion, but ſinks on repeated exami- 
4 nation, and lefſens into meatineſs ; ſuch, we 
may be aſſured, can never be the true ſublime,- 
whoſe effects remain no longer than the words 
« are pronounced. But the characters of real and 
« genuine ſublimity are theſe. It fills the mind with 
„ conceptions ; it is difficult, nay impoſlible to bear 


* remembrance of it is ſtrong, ſcarcely ever to be ef- 


« faced: In a word, you are to eſteem that really. 
| * 7 beautiful 


up againſt the force of its impreſſion; and the:  * 
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* beautiful and ſublime, which approves itſelf to | 

all times and all perſons. For when men of ſuch 

% various occupations, age!, manners, and purſuits, 

- *. unite in one and the ſame judgment upon any per- 

* formance, this harmonious combination of opinions 

forms the real and indiſputable criterion of what 
« is truly marvellous and ſublime.” 


We find then, that whatever is local or accidental, 
whatever is dignified and ennobled by arbitrary or 
. caſual Connexions, is not that ſublime of which the 
Critic ſpeaks; is not that wonderful and affeQing 
quality, which the man of judgment and experience 
in works of genius, [ANHP EMOPQN KAI EMITEI- 

POE AOCNX] pronounces truly grand and tran- 
- ſporting. He diſtinguiſhes between external pomp, 
and intrinfic greatneſs ; between the momentary im- 
preſſion, and that which is permanent and indelible, 
which reaſon and reflection confirm and enforce ; 


which ſtands the ſhock of time; prevails over all 


accidental changes of manners; nor is impaired by 
the alteration of languages; but however, and 
| whenever it is propoſed to thoſe who are qualified 
for Judging, 1 "_ be e me and admired. 


[55 } 
c HANS 
Sublimity not local or arbitrary. | 


UT not to reſt ſolely upon authority however 

venerable, let us now proceed to conſider, whe- 

ther this opinion of the local and caſual nature of * 
dlimity can abide the teſt of reaſon. 


It can ſcarcely be controverted, I preſume, that 
ſome ſubjects are in themſelves intrinſically and ef- 
ſentially greater and more elevated than others: 
and that whenever they are propoſed to the mind, 
they muſt be received with ſuperior emotion, reve- 
rence, awe, or terror, naturally and inſtinctively, 
or at leaſt independant of any caſual aſſociation of 
ideas. We call the ocean a grander object than a 
rivulet, becauſe it ſtrikes the ſenſes and imagination 
more forcibly.The ſerious actions and engagements of 


human life, are really greater objects than its amuſe- . 


ments. A battle is till a more aweful ſubject than 
any of the calmer occupations of ſocial life. And 
the works and diſpenſations of the Deity, till more 


auguſt and aweful than the moſt ſtriking actions of 
the Creature. of | 


D 4 : There 
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There is alſo an effential difference between the 
ſentiments and conceptions of different men, when 
employed on grand ſubjects, according to their dif- 
ferent degrees of judgment, knowledge, refinement, 
livelineſs of fancy, and ſuch like. He who conceiv- 
ed that the end of conqueſt was to eat and drink, 
thought but meanly upon a magnificent ſubject. 
The ſentiment of Parmenio, on the ſame ſubject, 
was more exalted ; that of Alexander, greater ſtill, | 
yet perhaps, without riſing to the utmoſt pitch of 
true dignity, or being entirely diveſted of TO 
'EXNOEN [IPOETPATNAOTMENON. 


There is no grander and more awful ſubject, on 
which a writer or ſpeaker can be employed, than 
that of the Deity executing his juſtice publicly and' - 
ſenſibly upon his offending creatures. - Let it then 
be conſidered, whether there be not a real and in- 
trinſic difference, as to the dignity of ſentiment and 
conception, between two different writers, furniſhed 
with the ſame grandeur of ſubje&, —— The Com- 
mentators on the Alcoran, it ſeems, relate how the 
Lord defeated the Ethiopians, who came mounted 
on elephants to deſtroy the temple of Mecca, by 
ſending birds againſt them, which threw down 
{tones upon their heads. We are informed that each 
of theſe bird carried three ſtones, one in the mouth, 
and the other two in their talons : that theſe ſtones, 
tho' not much larger than' peaſe, were yet of ſuch 
weight that they pierced the ſoldiers thro* their ar- 
mour, and that on each - of them was written the 
name of him who was to be lain by it. 


T pre 


i691 


1 deus we can * no berople to 4 
that the ſentiments here expreſſed, of the agency 
and inftruments of the Deity, are not ſufficiently 
exalted for the ſubject; but rather mean and mj- 


1 


nute, and devoid of real dignity. At leaſt we may 


appeal to the feelings of any man in any nation, 


not intirely ſavage, and brutally ignorant, whether 


the following ſhort account of the ſacred hiſtorian, 
be bac e mote ng un e 


And it came to paſs that night, that the Au. 
„or THE LokD went out and /mote in the camp 
of the Aſſyrians an hundred fourſcore. and five 
4 thouſand ; and when they aroſe early in the morn- 
« ing, behold ! they were. e all dead W P 2 Nabe, 
9 N 5 

* 

In their account of 'Mahomet's journey into hea 
ven, we meet with ſcarcely any circumſtance, that 
is not diſguſting by it's meanneſs and puerility, -- His 


beaſt ſo vicious, that nothing but a promiſe of a 


place in paradiſe could prevail on him to ſuffer the 
prophet to mount him. —His angels in the ſhape of 
birds and beaſts. — His. cock as: white as ſnow, with 
his feet on the firſt heaven, and his head riſing to 


the diſtance of five hundred years journey; crowing 


ſo loud, that all hear it that are in heaven and earth, 
except men and fairies - Surely there is an in- 
trinſic difference in point of ſublime ſentiment, be-- 
tween this motley. mixture of the. great and the ri- 


D's. 4a. diculous. - 
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diculous, * and that noble and aweful obſcurity with 
which the Apoſtle n on the ſame fubject. 


% knew a man in Chriſt, about fourteen years 
* ago, whether in the body, I cannot tell, or whe- | 
ther out of the body, I cannot tell: God know- 
eth: Such a one caught up to the third heaven. 
« And I knew ſuch a man, whether in the body, or 
< out of the body, I cannot tell ; God knoweth ; 
% how that he was caught up into Paradiſe, and 
% heard unſpeakable words, which is not lawful for 
© a man to utter.” 1 Cor. xii. 2, 3, 4. 


It ſhould ſeem then, that we are warranted to 
proceed one ſtep farther, and to affirm, that proper 
expreſſions of theſe more exalted ſentiments, and 


* Here it may be obſerved, that if a juſt dignity and elevation 
of ſentiment be the firſt and moſt valuable part of ſublime com- 
poſition, and if ſublimity be ſo eſſential an ingredient of Eloquence, 
it-follows, that no compoſition, in which are found ſuch coldneſs, 
meanneſe, and puerility of ſentiment, upon the nobleſt ſubjecte, 
though de wered in the pureſt and moſt elegant language, can be 
a real and ſubſtantial a pattern of eloquence, as any whatever 3 
The Alcoran for inſtance, cann>t merit that exalted charaQt r 
which the Lord Biſhop of Glouceſter hath been pleaſed to be- 
tow upon it, merely by the pwity or elegance of it's ſtyle : much 
Teſs, can it acquire this character, in the way which his Lordſhip ha h 
pointed out, from the prejudices and opinions of thoſe who are 

aid to regulate their notions cf what is grand and elegant, by this 
very compoſition. To them it may be a pattern of eloquence : 
that is, they know no better pattern. But even in them it 
would be raſhneſs to conclude that there is therefore really no 
better: (what is attempted to be proved with reſpect to ſublimity, 

- being equally N to eloquence 1 in general) 
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| Igel more truely ennobled, muſt E 4 compo- 


ſition of real and intrinſic ſuperiority i in point of 
grandeur; and that an Arabian mufl acknowledge 


this, if ſuch ſentiments or images were once conveyed 


to his mind by the purity and elegance of his Al- 


coran, or any other compoſion which he regarded as 
the model of a refined diftion.——< No: for he 


has already formed his idea of ſublimity ; and muſt - 


S judge of every new object by the ſtandard to 


« which he has been accuſtomed.” — If this be 
truth and nature, it muſt hold in all poſſible * 


and inſtances which can be deviſed. N 
Let us then ſuppoſe the Mantuan Shepherd, 8 


had conceived that Rome was no more than a vaſt 
collection of cottages, entertaining his fellow ſwains 


with an eloquent or poetical deſeription of this city, 


according to his and their confined ideas. He de- 


ſcribes the vaſt number; of it's ſhepherd-inhabitants, 


and the extenſive range of their dwellings, the crowds 
of Galateas and Amaryllis's, all cloathed in the beſt 
and fineſt weeds that his village had ever ſeen, the 
number of flocks and herds, and all the circum- 
ſtances of tural magnificence. His hearers are de- 
lighted and ſurprized by this defcription, which they 


call grand; and, in ſpeaking on the fame ſubject, 
they borrow the ſentiments and expreſſions of their 
fayourite-orator or bard. But is this habit of think- 


ing and ſpeaking never to be altered? or can ſuch 


habit make the harangue of this ſhepherd as truely 


tublime as_ any whatever ? Suppoſe an. Orator, 


more refined and better informed, could repreſent 
Ti Ge 


L * 


% 3 03 
to the minds of theſe villagers, the richneſs, the 


luſtre, the gorgeous palaces, the ſtupendous Dad | 
of this great Capital of the world ; 


— and Trophies, and triumphal Arcs ; | 
. „ — 
£3 he Capitol—— 
Above the reſt, lifting his ſtately head, As 
On the Tarpeian Rock :: 5 


* ** 
Thy imperial Palace, compaſs buge,. and high 
The ſtructure, ſkill of nobleſt Architects, 
With gilded battlements, conſpicuous far; 
Turrets and WN and glitt ring Spires. 


As alſo, the 


— iſſuing forth, or ent” ring in; 
Prætors, Proconſuls t their provinces - 
_ Haſtning, or on return, in Robes of ſtate ; 
Lictors and rods, the enſigns of their pow'r ; 
Legions, and Cohorts, turms of horſe, and wings; 
| PARAD. REG. 


In a EPL all the pomp and 5 of the city and 
it's inhabitants, in a manner ſuitable to the ſubject: : 
or (if words could not gs yet convey theſe grand i- 
deas to their minds) ſhould he firſt lead them to this 
magnificent city, and then renew the impreſſion of 
thoſe auguſt ſcenes which they had viſited, by his 
lively and animated deſcription, could they ſtill per- 
ſevere in thinking and pronouncing, that ſuch de- 
fcription was not really more ſublime 'than 3 
t 


TS 

the ruſtic ? Or could the moſt rigid philoſophical 
fpirit venture to affirm that the one had no ſuperio- 
rity over the other, but what was arbitrary and ca- 
ſual, what was "derived from chance or caprice? 
The ideas of the one, are, clearly, more ftriking 
and affecting than theſe bf the other. And the 
modes of ſpeech which convey thoſe more ſtriking 
ideas in their full force, and deſcribe their full im- 
| preſſion upon the fancy or the paſſions, muſt have 
the ſame real and intrinſic ſuperiority ; for they have 
the greater power in raiſing tranſport and ſurprize ; 
and what is called ſublimity of compoſition is no- 
thing more than this power of tranſporting and ſur- 
14 ee eee 


If then different men form different opinions of 
ſublimity in compoſition, ſo do they form different 
opinions of the magnitude and dimenſions of exter- 
nal bodies, upon confined and imperfect views ; and 
yet the nature of quantity is not for that reaſon 
vague and capricious :. So do they form various opi- 
nions of virtue and vice ; and yet the nature of vir- 
tue and vice is not caſual and arbitrary The im- 
provement of reaſon and reflection, the enlargement 
of obſer vation and experience, have the ſame effect 
in correcting their prejudices, and ennobling their 
ſentiments, both in Morals and in Literature.——' 
An Afiatic is born in a country of deſpotiſm. He 
has from his infancy been taught, that the ſum of 
his duty is to pay an unlimited obedience to his 
Maſter. . His ſentiments are thoſe of abject ſlavery ; 

and they are expreſſed in all the pomp of flattery 


621 
and. ſubmiſſon Theſe ſentiments he calls heroic, 
and theſe expreſſions ſublime and elevated. But let 
him be once inſtructed in the rights of man, in 
the duties of ſocial life, in the laws of juſtice and 
| benevolence ; let him be a witneſs of the noble 
effects of civil liberty; and his ſentiments and lan- 
guage ſhall be totally changed. He ſhall now look 


on with cold ne. if not with pity and con- 
tempt, while 


* Erbe gorgeous Eaſt with richeſt hand 
Show rs on her Kings Wr Heat and gold, 
. e 


And REDD ke debolis ihe mighty wnarek rr 


ing the adoration of ten thouſand proſtrate vaſſals, 


he ſhall turn away with ſcorn and indignation ; he 
ſhall regard Lx oIDAs at the head of his little band 

of Spartans, as an object more truly admirable, 
| grand and magnificent : and his ſtyle muſt now be- 


come more /ublime; as it is the effuſion of nobler ſen- 


timents and more generous paſſions. —— $0 that what 


the poet obſerves of good writing in general, is pe- 
S applicable” to ſublime eee | 


rac; eſt principium & fons. Hon. 
ie £554 


CHAP. 
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© G2 XI. 


Difference ee with reſped to det | is ; Jublime 


or eloquent ; no argument to prove that 2 
or re in general. is local and arbitrary. 


_ it is obſerved ſtill farcher, the! there is alſo 
a diverſity of opinion with reſpect to what is 
called ſublime in compoſition, even among men of 

extenſive knowledge and refinement : that *© this 

« ſpecies of Eloquence changed it's nature, with the 

„change of clime and language; and the ſame ex- 

r preſſion, which in one place had the utmoſt m- 
* plicity, had in another, the utmoſt ſublime *.”— 

Here one might be tempted to anfwer that this might 

well be; and even in the fame place. For it is a 
point known to every ſmatterer in Criticiſm, - that 

theſe two qualities are ſo far from being inconſiſtent 

with each other, that they are frequently united by 

a natural and inſeparable union. But as men of 

deep and extenſive learning, when they deſcend to 

treat of thoſe inferior matters of taſte and compoſi- 
tion, do not conſine themſelves to the maxims and 
modes of uns uſed 18 critics "nad pcm 


; * Dea. of Of 53 Pub. E4. p 6 


ans, 


[ 64] ; 


diſtin and explicit upon this point. 


Tlbat a grand and pompous diction is che direct 
contrary to a imple ſtyle cannot be denied: but 
grand and pompous dition is not neceſſarily the 
ſame with true dignity and ſublimity of compoſition. 
It may be employed on a mean occaſion ; and then, 
Inſtead of elevating the ſubject, it ſets the meannefs 
of it in the ſtrongeſt light, ſo as to excite ridicule. 
It may be employed upon a ſubject, tho' not quite 
ridiculous, yet diſproportioned to ſuch a ſtyle; and. 
then it excites contempt and diſguſt : or it may be 
uſed on more exalted ſubjects, but ſuch as may not 
at onee ſtrike the imagination with their fall force, 
but require ſome effort or artifice, to engage his at- 
tention, and to impreſs them upon his mind ; but 

even here, the effect may be defeated, if this effort, | 

or this artifice be apparent; and if it does not ſeem 

* natural reſult of real feeling and ſenſibility. A- 

gain, when employed on ſubjects. of greateſt dignity, 

and to convey ſentiments of themſelves highly ele- 
vated. and affecting; it diflipates the mind and at- 
tention of the hearer, which ſhould be concentered 
in one important point. It betrays an unworthy 
attention in the ſpeaker to the inferior excellen- 
cies. of ſtyle; when he had an object which ſhould. 
totally poſſeſs him, and leave him no leiſure for any 
artificial ſeleQion or arrangement of his phraſes. It 
ſhews that he is not himſelf ſincerely affected with 
the noble emotion, when he has recourſe to artifice- 
and ornament ; and therefore he cannot propagate. 


ans, it would ſeem diſreſpeckful, not to be more 
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ſt. Hence a ſimplicity of ſtyle, that is ſuch an ener- 
getic mode of expreſſion as conveys the thought 
compleatly, without appearance of art, labour or 
affectation, is the true and proper garb of ſublime 
ſentiments. And hence, in all works of genius, 
fimplicity and ſublimity are ſo far from being con- 
fidered as two oppoſite qualities, thar ho terms are 
more frequent and familiar, than thoſe of a noble m- 
plicity, and a natural, nnaffected, femple grandeur. | 


But Wen! it is afferted that fimple modes of ſpeech 
are oftentimes moſt truly ennobled and ſublime, no 
more is meant than this, that they are beſt fitted to 
convey ſablime conceptions, and to give them their 
full impreſſion upon the mind. And this is an in- 
conteſtable truth, however we may ſometimes be 
perplexed with diſtinctions, between Sublimity of 
cubje or Sentiment, and Sublimity-of Style. Hor, 
| biſhop of Awvranches, cenſured Longinus for quoting | 
the famous paſſage of Geneſis [AD GOD 541 LET 
THERB BE EIGHT: AND THERE WAS 110] as 
an example of true Sublimity . It is true, 
faith he, Moſes relates a matter which is grand, 
but expreſſes it in a manner by no means grand“ 
Boileau ſupported the opinion of his favourite au- 
thor : the Biſhop, with his learned co-adjutor M. 
Le Clerc, replied with 2 1 e . 
retorted 1 the e ia 


* 1 eſt vrai que Meile eren une | Choſe. qui «ſt ag : 
mais il exprime d'une fagon qui ne eſt nullement. * de 
Vol. 2. Fol. Edit. Amt. 

The 
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The learned Biſhop of Glouceſter, when he comes 


to account for this difference of opinion, far from 


recurring to any minute verbal diſtinQions, juſtly 


and ingenuouſly conſiders the ideas ſuggeſted by any 


mode of expreſſion, and the ſenſations excited in the 
mind, in order to determine whether ſuch expreſli- 


on be ſublime or no. He obſerves-+ that © nothing 


but the ſimplicity of the controverted paſſage could 


be ſeen or felt by a Jewiſh reader, to whom the 


ideas ariſing from the knowledge of the true God 
and his attributes were familiar; and whenever ideas: 
ate familiar, they raiſe no emotion: but that the 
mind of a Greek mult have been warmedand enlarg- 


ed by the ſame paſſage; as it conveys ideas of The- 


„ ology to him novel and uofamiliar : and of conſe- 


« quence he would naturally eſteem it to be infinitely. 


* ſublime.” - But not to mention that ideas, rendered 


/ 


familiar to the mind, may pet raiſe emotion; 


that altho' falſe pomp and outward greatneſs | 


laſe their effect by familiarity, yet real and in- 
trinſic grandeur (as the Greek critic obſeryes in the 
paſſage above quoted) ſupports it's dignity even 
after repeated examination; and the more accurate 
and exact, the more refined and enlarged the ſenti- 
ments of the hearer may be, the more he is affected 
| and tranſported by the inſtances of ſuch grandeur ; 
Not to inſiſt on this, I ſay; may it not be 
ONT without preſumption, whether his Lord- 
ſhip hath not left the controverſy yet undecided ? 
For it ſtill remains to be explained how and whence 


.. + Nee. of Grace. p. 54 & 55. 


I 


| controverſy, I quote his obſervation at 


, 
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it is, that many Chriſtian readers, as well as the 
poet Boileau, are affected by this paſſage with grand 
emotions, altho' the ideas arifing from the Knowledge 
of God and bis attributes, be familiar to them, and 
altho' they can raiſe themſelves with as ec IRON. as 
any 1 Jew whatever, 


— 


To the firſt good, firſt gets, and firſt far, 


A late writer of leſs eminence than my Lord Bi. 
ſhop, hath propoſed a different deciſion of this noted 
large, not 
from an opinion of it's intrinfic value, but as an in- 
ſtance (for ſuch I conceive it to be) of the great 


ger of refining in Criticiſm, 


— deſcribing ſuperior beings,” 6 filth the 
onthoe of a Book called Elements of Criticiſm *, 


the reader's imagination, unable to ſupport if 


«in a ſtrained elevation, falls often as from an 
„height, and ſinks even below it's ordinary tone. 


„ The: following inſtance comes luckily in view, for 


%a better. illuſtration cannot be given; God” ſaid, 
« let there be light, and there was light. Longinus 
« cites this paſſage from Moſes, as a ſhining exam- 

« ple of the ſublime ; and it is ſcarce poſſible, in 
« fewer words, to convey ſo clear an image of the 
infinite power of the Deity. But then it belongs 
to the preſent ſubject to remark, that the emotion 
of ſublimity raiſed by this N hy ls but momenta 


* V. 1. C. 4. — | | > : 
: nos. 
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* ry ; and that the mind, unable to ſupport itſelf” - 

im an elevation ſo much above nature, immediately 

* ſinks down into humility and veneration; for a 
A being fo far.exalted above us grovelling mortals. | 

Every one is acquainted with a diſpute about this 
+ paſſage betwixt two French Critics, the one poſt- 

* tively affirming, the other as poſuively denying it. 

to be ſublime; What I have opened, ſhews that 

both of them have reached the truth, but neither 
of them the whole truth: Every one of taſte 
| muſt be ſenſible, that the primary effect of this 
„ paſſage is an emotion of grandeur. This fo far 
| juſtiſies Boileau: But then every one of taſte 

« mult be equally ſenſible, that the emotion is 

merely a flaſh, which vaniſheth inſtantly, and gives 

„way to the deepeſt humility and venerat'on.. 
This indirect effect of Sublimity juſtifies Huet 
on the other hand, who being a man of true 
piety, and perhaps of inferior imagination, felt the 
humbling paſſions more ſenſibly than his antago- 

„ niſt. And even laying aſide any peculiarity of 
character, Huet's opinion may, I think, be de- 
fended as the more ſolid; upon the following ac- 
count, that in ſuch images, the depreſſing emoti- 


ons are the more ſenſibly felt, and ha ve the longer 
16 endurance.” 500 4% $4 Bis 51 
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This, I muſt 8 ſeems ſuch a juſtification 
of the Biſhop of Avranches, as he himſelf, I pre- 
ſume, never would have ſubſcribed to, Awe 

and veneration ariſe, from a ſenſe of power, and 
greatneſs and dignity. He felt this awe and venera- 
tion. from the B of God's Ge FEES 
- above. 


oY 
— 4s IG 
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above quoted, more forcibly than Boileau. And 
therefore he could not feel their efficient cauſes ſo 
forcibly, or rather, he did not feel them at all. In 
other words, the paſſage before us was ſo: tran- 
ſporting, ſo noble an expreſſion of almighty power, 
that it at once determined the Biſhop to adore that 
power in all piety and humility.— And therefore, 
to him, it had nothing noble or tranſporting. <— 
The queſtion is entirely about the immediate im- 
preſſions made by any object or deſcription, not the 
actions, paſſions, or affections, ariſing from ſuch 

reſſions. Theſe, how · quickly ſoever they may 
ale are not excited without their proper cauſe; 
and their exiſtence proves the exiſtence of that cauſe. 
And the more powerfully the conſequent affections 
are excited, the more forcibly the firſt impreſſions 
muſt have operated. — A man finds a vaſf hidden 
treaſure : he is ſeized with a ſudden joy, which is 
too violent for his frame, and he faints away. But 


this depreſſion ſurely proves not only that he felt 


this paſſion of joy, but that he felt it in exceſs. He 
is proud of his acquiſition, and careful to depoſite it 
in a place of ſecurity. But this pride, and this cau- - 
tion, ſeem but a bad proof that he firſt received the 
acquiſition with little more than indifference, -and 
was ſcarcely conſcious of it's value. But, inſtead 
of dwelling on this pretended ſolution, it may poſſi- 
bly be of ſome uſe in throwing light upon the preſent - 


ſubject, to liſten for a while to * . L 
ties themſelves. 


The Biſhop of Avranches inſiſts that the paſſage in 
diſpute owes it's grandeur oy to the dignity af 
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71 
the lubject „ which ſupports itſelf without the aid 
of ornament : That they who contend that the ſen- 
io tence in queſtion is ſublime, make the ſacred hiſtorian 


1 ; | tranſgreſs the well-known rule, that the beginnings 
I | of the grandeſt compoſitions ſhould be ſimple : That 
; if a man, in relating a ſurprizing event, ſhould in the 
1 midſt of it, all at once apoſtrophize to the principal 
| actor: ſuch an apoſtrophe would paſs for, an inſtance 
78 of extravagance : and yet ſuch is the extravagance 
imputed to Moſes, by thoſe who maintain that he has 
raiſed his ſtyle above the ordinary pitch of language, 
in relating the creation of light T: That the mode of 
. expreſſion which he uſes on this occaſion was common 
and familiar to the Jews : That it is impious to ſup- 
poſe that human weakneſs can deſcribe the divine 
operations ſublimely : and that it is diſhonourable to 
{ + - the facred hiſtorian to declare, that he had recourſe | 
do the falſe colouring of the ſchools ; to degrade him 
into a baſe Rhetorician, and to aſſert that he employ- 
| ed uſeleſs figures, and diſguiſed a ſubject ſo woe. "Wa 
itſelf by ſuperfluous ornaments l. 


II Boileau, on the other hand, contends 5, that, beade 
Nt 3 the dignity of ſubject, there is alſo a grandeur and 
1 elevation of ſentiment in this paſſage, together with a 

choice and turn of phraſe, beſt fitted, to convey that 
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grandeur both of ſentiment and ſubject, in ſuch a 
manner as to impreſs the mind with the moſt lively 


and exalted emotion: That, in this conſiſts the ſubli- 


mity, not in pompous words, or ambitic/a ornamenta : 


That, neither did Longinus infinuate, nor did he 
himſelf aſſert, that, in the diſputed paſſage, there was 


any thing of what is called a grand ſtyle ; but that 
extraordinary, that marvellous which are ſometimes 
found in the moſt ſimple forms of ſpeech : and where 
that very. ſimplicity often conſtitutes the ſublimity : 


That the ſacred hiſtorian has not then tranſgreſſed 
the rules of compoſition, as the beginning of his work, 
tho' a juſt and grand deſcription of a noble  ſubjeQ, 


is yet ſimple and unaffected: That the form of ſpeech 
may have been common and familiar to the Jews 
but it is not only the form of ſpeech which critics are 
to conſider, but the manner, and occaſion, and ap- 
plication, as the meanneſs or greatneſs of the com- 


poſition depends on theſe : and the. ſame form may 


be unaffecting, or low, trivial, and puerile, when 


uſed to deſcribe-an ordinary or trivial action, which, 


on a more ennobled occafioh, may be grand and ſtri- 
| _ And, as $ to the argument from the ineffable 


grandeur. 


*Quieſt-ce en effet qui peut nier 0 u1e choſe dite en un endroit 


parroſtra baſſe & petite; & que la meme choſe dite en un autre en- 
droit deviendra grande, noble, ſublime, & plus que ſublime? 


; Qu an homme, par example, qui montre 2 danſer, diſe à Un. jeune 
argon qu'il inſtruit, Alles par Id, revenes, detournes, arretes, : 
cela eſt tres puẽtile, & paroit meme ridicule a raconter. Mais 


que le Soleil, voyant fon fils Pha#ton qui s &gare dans les Cieux ſur 
un cher qu'il a eu la falle Am de vouloir conduite, crie de loin 


A ces 


ad ” 
- 


td - © 


7 grandeur of the deity and his operations, he reminds 
his antagoniſts, that Sublimity.is a relative term ; and 
that all critics ſpeak of it with reſpect to human con- 
ceptions and underſtandings. 


This general view of the controverſy END Ve ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew, that we are not from thence warranted _ 
to conclude, that the ſame compoſition may, or may 
not, be ſublime, juſt as accidental connexions have, 
or have not ennobled the ideas or images which it 
raiſes ; for the true ground of diſpute, we find, in no 
more than the different ſenſes affixed by the contend-, 
ing parties to the term Sublimity. Huet very juſtly 
contends that any Rhetorical artifice was unworthy 
of the ſacred hiſtorian. Boileau, with equal juſtneſs, 
ſhews, that ſuch artifice muſt have weakened and de- 
ſtroyed his ſublimity. The one proves that his lan- 
guage is plain and unaffected; the other, that ſuch 
plain and unaffected language is beſt ſuited to his 
ſubject: the one, that he has no falſe pomp; the 
other, that he has the greateſt native dignity. Huet 
and Le Clerc, however ſuperior to Boileau in point 
of biblical learning, were leſs attentive to the true 
meaning of Longinus. . 


| A ces fils, a peu pres les memes, on de. ſemblables paroles, cela de- 
vient très- noble, & très · ſublime, comme on peut le reconnoitre 
dass ces vers d'Euripide rapportes par Longin. 


Le pere cependant plein d'un trouble funeſte, ' 
Le voit rouler de loin ſur la plaine celeſte; | 
Lui montre encore ſa route, & du plus haut de Cieux, 
Le ſuit autant qu'il peut de la voix, & des yeux. 
Va par là, lui dit il. Reviens. .Dctourne. aner: ibid. 


— 
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Not but that men of erudition may differ from 3 
other in point of real feeling, and ſentiment, on ſome 
particular inſtances of compoſition. The paſ- 
ſions and imagination have not exactly the ſame force 
in every individual, nor are they equally ſuſceptible 
of emotion He who hath been long habituated to a 
calm examination of the metaphyfical nature of things, 
hath ſenſations quite different from his, who hath 
been ever converſant in works of genius, the fine arts, 
and the pleaſures of the imagination. The enthuſiaſtic 
emotion which the latter indulges with ſuch delight, | 
ſeldom warms his breaſt. He poſſibly regards it as 
dangerous and extravagant. Eyen among thoſe who 
are moſt converſant in works of imagination, there is 
the ſame variety of Taſte and degrees of Senſibility : 
and, of conſequence, there muſt be à difference of 
Sentiment upon ſubſecks of taſte and feeling. 


* may find wee to have a ſenſe of what 
is excellent in compoſition, and may affect to diſcover 


not perceive it. Others will acknowledge themſelves _ 
unaffected, but impute a coldneſs, which really pro- 
ceeds from a want of ſenſibility, to the correctneſs of 
their judgment. Some, from cuſtom or temper, 
acquire a partiality for one particular ſpecies of com- 
poſition and are indifferent to others of equal or great- 
er value. They have been accuſtomed, for inſtance, 
to delight in neatneſs, fluent eaſe, and elegance; and 
attend with reluctance to thoſe objects which are not 
diſtinguiſhed by their favourite qualities, and, of 
nnn are leſs affected by them. Other men 


E | acqu ire 


- > * * * I AE 


5 grandeur, where the moſt diſtinguiſhing real taſte can- > | 


[ 74 } 
acquire a fondneſs for A is ridiculous and bur- 
leſque, and may be indifferent to ſuch performances 
as do not gratify their mirth or their. malignity. . But 
in theſe and all ſuch caſes, the real grandeur of com- 
poſition is by no means altered. Juſt as in the ex- 
ternal ſenſes, the taſte, the hearing, the ſight may be 
vitiated or impaired, or loſt. But the qualities fitted 
to affect them, cannot be loſt or changed, but with 
the nature and properties of bodies, The eye may 
be long habituated to minute objects, and may deem 
thoſe great which exceed them but a little: or, upon 
a general ſurvey of the works of nature, may dwell 
with moſt pleaſure on thoſe to which it hath been 
moſt accuſtonied. Philoſophy may proceed to the 

important diſcovery, that nothing is great or ſmall, 
but by compariſon. But this diſcovery doth not at 
all effect the differences of magnitude or quantity. 
The Mathematician ſtill proceeds to meaſure and de- 
termine theſe. In the caſe of metaphorical greatneſs, 
indeed, or the ſublimity of compoſition, there are not 
ſuch accurate methods of aſcertaining every preciſe 
degree of exceſs or difference. Yet there are ftriking 
differences and diſtinctions at once perceptible, ſo as 
to warrant an appeal againſt the moſt poſitive deciſions 
of faſhion, cuſtom, or prejudice, and to eſtabliſh ge- 
neral principles of RATIONAL CRITI CI. | 
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Remarks on an obſervation of Dr. Browne. Of the 
gradual progreſs of Eloquence at Athens and Rome. 
The ſame general mades of Eloquence univerſally 
n as 1 and Proper * all pe Bas 


tions. 


F then Purity and 1 of compoſition 
have their ſettled rules and principles, by which 
all ages and nations have been, and muſt be invari - 
bly direQed; if SuBLIMITY be not capriciqus, vague, 
and caſual, either in the form of expreſſion, or in 
the i images, ſentiments, or affections conveyed to the 
mind; and if all the ſeveral conſtituent qualities of 
| Eloquence have a real and intrinſic value independent 
on faſhion or cuſtom : in a word, if not ,only /e 
but all the ſubſtantial principles of Eloquence are 
common to all languages; it ſeems to follow, that 
the compound of theſe qualities, the forms of ſpeech 
| framed and directed by theſe principles, cannot be 
variable, capricious, or fantaſtical ; nor can all the 
various modes of elocution, which have ever pre- 
vailed, be ſo intirely indifferent, that reaſon can give 
no preference; or ſo exactly equal in point of real 
value, that any one may be as good and d a 
model as any other ** . 


E2 Diͤffesent 


——_— 


e 
Different degrees of underſtanding and judgment, 
Aifferent paſſions, babits, tempers, and occupations 
muſt of neceſſity prevail among men, and muſt produce 
different forms and manners of Elocution. The value 
of theſe, that is, their influence and perſuaſive power, 
or (which is the ſame thing) their difference with reſ- 
peQ to eloquence, depends on the information which 
they convey, and the clearneſs and ſtrength with 
which it is enforced, the characters and moral quali- 
ties which they diſplay, and the paſſions which they 
tend to excite: this difference then can be no more 
nominal or local, than the diſtinction between theſe 
mental and intellectual qualities. 


- 4 * 
1. 


An ingenious writer, who, in treating this ſubject, 
ſometimes concurs in ſentiment with the Biſhop of G. 
aſcribes the various modes of elocution, which have 
prevailed in different countries, to another cauſe; 
the arbitrary nature of words as ſigns of our ideas. 
« Language,” faith Doctor BROWN E, being the 
1 voluntary application of arbitrary ſigns, according 
<< to the conſent of different men and nations, there 
ig no ſingle uniform model of nature to be followed. 
<« Hence, Gracefulneſs or Strength of Style, Harmony 
<« or Softneſs, copious expreſſion, terſe brevity, or 
contraſted periods, have by turns gained the ap- 
4 probation of particular countries *,”— Had 
then mankind formed their ſpeech by one univerſal 
model, and the ſame ideas were every where invaria- 
bly expteſſed by the ſame ſounds, clearneſs of appre- 
henſion, extent of knowledge, warmth of conception, 


— „On the Character iſlics, Eflay 3. p. 376. Ed. Lrnd 1747. 
pleganes 
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elegance of manners, could have no diftinQion of 
ſtyle or language. The poetic genius and the ſevere 
philoſopher, the recluſe and the politician, the modeſt; 
Spartan and the conceited ſophiſt of Athens, the 
lively French and the Saturnine Engliſh, men of let» 
ters and men of buſineſs, muſt have 2 ee and: 
written erdly in the ſame manner. | | 


Lurxuge are alſo the arbitrary = of mech x: - 
and different nations ſhape them differently, without 
copying from one univerſal model. Hex x cx it is, (ac- 
cording to the reaſoning of this author) that the un- 
practiſed hand writes with moſt difficulty and leaſt 
exactneſs; the man of buſineſs with leſs ſcrupulous 
care, than he Who means to diſplay the beauty of his 
performance; that in epiſtolary correſpondence, with 
- our equals, we are leſs attentive to fair writing; 
with our ſuperiors, more reſpectfully exact: that 
the idle monk traced every ſingle character in his miſſal 
with ſuch nicety, and emblazoned it with ſo much 
adventitious ornament ; while we, of, this age, have 
no leiſure for acquiring ſuch frivolous ſxill, but are. 
contented with writing /egibly. 


But we muſt remind this author (for I am confident *' 
he is not to be informed) that this variety of elocution, 
_ which he affects to deduce from the difference of 
languages, prevailed at different periods, among thoſe 
who ſpoke the very ſame language. It may. not be 
uſeleſs or impertinent, to produce ſome inſtances of 


this: as they ſhew, how faulty, or imperfect modes 


of elocution are neceſſarily corrected and improved by 
; experience and judgment: ou that reaſon and good 
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= BE 
bunte have always prevailed over faſhion, however 
generally adopted and eſtabliſhed. Here then let us 

take a ſhort review of the gradual proceſs of Eloquence 
among the Athenians and Romans, the only two peo- 
ple who acquired the reputation of it in the antient 
world. I ſay, the only two people. For however | 
a writer may be pleaſed to diſtinguiſh this mode of 
ſpeech into various genera and ſpecies, Cicero is 
much more confined in his diviſion. “ He acknow- 
| ledges no other ſpecies of Grecian Eloquence, but 
that of Athens. He never heard of a Spartan Orator : 
ſcarcely of one in any other of the Grecian ſtates. _ 
Of Indian Eloquence he is abſolutely filent ; and as to 
the Afiatic, he + explicitly declares, that it was im- 
ported from the Pirzeus, and adulterated by the man- 
ners of the people thro* whom it paſſed. 


The moſt antient ſpeakers of Athens f, we are 


informed, were pompous in their diction, ſententious, 


conciſe, and fome what obſcure. 


Hoc auiem ſtudium [ſci Dicendi 4 non erat commune Grec's, 
ſed proprium Athenzrum. Quis enim aut Argivum Oratorem, 


aut Corinthium, aut Thebanum ſeit temporibus illis ? niſi quid de 
' Epaminonda, doQto homine, ſuſpicati libet. Lacedæemonium vero 


uſque ad hoc tempus andivi fuiſſe neminem. Meneleum ipſum, 


dulcem illum quidem tradit Homerue, fed pauea dieentem. Breviias 


auteru, {aus eſt interdum in aliqua parte dicendi, in univetſa elo- 


F quentia, laudem non habet. DE cLaz. OnrarTor. C, 13. 


*+ Ut ſemel a Pirzeo Elcquentia evecta eſt, omnes peragravit in- 
ſulas, atque ita peregrinata tota Aſia eft, ut fe externis oblinirit 
moribus, ortinemque illam ſulubritatem 4 ttice diRionis, quaſi ſa- 
1 perderet, ac loqui pene .. In. | 


wid. C. 15 | 
he ay Theſe 


and obliged the Orators to reduce their eloquence 
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' Theſe immediate ſucceſſors of the poets copied 
* their elevation. of ſtyle. Their liyelineſs and 
vanity hurried them into general concluſions from their 
own obſervation and experience: Their .quickneſs 
and conception produced and warranted: conciſeneſs "133 
and the obſcurity which aroſe from thence, ſeems to. 
have been increaſed by that boldneſs of figure 
which they ſtill retained from their ſtate of rudeneſs, 


and which oftentimes gave an ænigmatical ee „ 


to their language and obſervations, | ( | 
- = Theſe antient orators, with, a kind of rade untu- : 
tored violence, applied themſelyes to rouſe, to terrify, 
and inflame, till the gradual refinement of their hear 
ers taught them to guard againſt this dangerous power; _ 
within ſtricter bounds. Thus it became the next care 
of this people to give their ſtyle a greater elegance 
and neatneſs; to prune the luxuriance of the antient 
diction, to render it more open and explicit, and to 
range it into ſuch well- adjuſted periods, as might re - 
lieve the voice, and come with due force and pleaſure 
to the ear. And thus plainneſa, neatneſs, elegance 
aud harmony became the enen e of 
Attic Eloquence. 


And this we ſhould readily a the moſt 
perfect mode, if mankind could be always influenced 
by the mere force of in/ru&ion conveyed with eaſe 
and race, But theſe were found too feeble inſtru- 


1 Thus Steccberte ads PEROT inſolence, 


- DE. wn CO OY Jon *** upon the 3 8 Az1sT. Razr. 
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ments for operating on public aſſemblies. And genius, 
obſervation, and good ſenſe conſpired to produce 
another neceſſary alteration in the eloquence of A- 
thens, which rendered it more powerful, and more 
the object of wonder and delight. DemosTHenes 


had the glory of uniting the 2 9 pathos, and 


impetuoſity of the antient ſpeakers, with the clearneſs, 
elegance, and ſi implicity of their immediate ſucceſſors; 
ornament with propriety ; correctneſs with elevation. 


lle found the happy art of harmonizing the period, 


without enervating the language, and without the 
appearance of ſtudied refinement. His animated 
warmth was juſtly proportioned to the importance of 
his ſubject; the boldneſs of his figures to the majeſty 
of his ſentiments. "This union of great qualities has 
ever been regarded as forming the moſt perfect ſpecies 
of Grecian eloquence, If it be aſſerted, that this is : 
an arbitrary and fantaſtical determipation, and that 
this ſpecies hath no renal ſuperiority over any of thoſe 
modes which preceded or ſucceeded it: We muſt ap- 
peal to the effects. Can pomp or brevity of ſtyle, can 
elegance or neatneſs, or harmony of language, can 
any one or more of theft qualities prove equally ef- 
fectual, not only in informing the underſtanding, but 
in reconciling the affections, and influeticing the will? 
Powerful conviction, elevation of ſentiment, and a 

flame of generous paſſion, are the greateſt and nobleſt 
effects produced by any ſpecies of human elequence 
and the Eloquence beſt fitted to produce them, muſt 
be of the greateſt and nobleſt kind: muſt bare a ſu- 
periority ſomething more than nomina/ or local. 
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| When has Manta firſt began to attend to mn | 
tion, they might have copied from the very beſt mo- 
dels in Greece. And yet they did not attain to their, 
greateſt perfection, but by a gradual progreſs and 
improvement, ſimilar to that of Athens. . 


There prevailed in the days of the elder a | 


what Cicero calls © unctior quædam ac ſplendidior 
conſuetudo loquendi.*” This fullneſs and magnificene 
of expreſſion \ was rude and undirected; yet vehe-- 
ment and, impetuous. ———Memilius Eepidus had 
the honour of firſt introducing the —ſenitas Græ- 
corum, verborum comprelienſio, & artifex ſtylus'$ 
Antonius and Craſſus are compared by Cicero 
to Demoſthenes and Hyperides ; yet ſeem, from his: 
t deſcription to have been more indebted for their 
fame to art and exerciſe, than to any extraordinary 
elevation of genius. The ftyle of the former, tho not 
elegant or correct, was forcible and harmonious, his 
action graceful and affecting. And theſe; together 
with promptneſs and memory, are the qualities to 
which his influence is principally aſcribed. The abilit= 
ties of Craſſus were chiefly confined to explaining and 
inſtructing. Their immediate Succeſſors ſtudied the 
Attic elegance, and imitated it even to a degree f 
ridiculous affectation : till Czfar taught thema 
more judicious application of this mode to their own - 
language. Hortenſius indeed adopted ſomewhat of 
the Aſiatic manner +. But nar on or what was 
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ſo deemed, fill continued moſt generally faſhionable, 


ill the great Maſter aroſe, and gave life and energy. 


to the Roman Eloquence, by ſuch a union of great 


qualities as obtained the palm in Greece. 


Thus we find theſe two people gradually advancing 


buy the ſame ſteps, to the ſame point of excellence. 


At Athens, this was the pure reſult of good ſenſe 


and obſervation which corrected or improved eſta- 


bliſhed faſhions. At Rome, the effect was partly pro- 


| duced by an imitation of Grecian Models. But theſe 


models were not imitated merely becauſe they were 
Grecian ; becauſe they had been admired by others, 
or had once been faſhionable in the country of Elo- 
quence. Nor were former or preſent faſhions ever 
regarded as the ſtandard of eloquence. Even in the 
periods of refinement, the great Roman ſpeakers form- 


ed higher ideas of this accompliſhment than had ever 


been ſuggeſted by their own obſervation. It was the 
ſaying of Antonius the orator, * diſertos ſe vidiſſe mul- 
tos, eloguentem omnino neminem. And Cicero thus 
addreſſes himſelf to his friend. Inveſtigemus 
hunc igitur, Brute, fi poſſumus, quem nunquam vidit 

Antonius, aut qui omnino nullus nunguam fuit. 


Theſe 2 then, ſtudied and admired the 
fame general excellencies of ſpeech which had been 
ſtudied and admired in Greece, but not blindly or 
implicitly, but with a juſt regard to their own national 
character, their own occaſions, and the temper ot 


* OxaTor. C. 5. 1 wid. C. 'S.; | 


. 

their hearers. They diſcovered the imperfections both 

of their co-temporaries and their predeceſfors, ho- 

ther in Greece or Rome, thro' all the miſty which 
| prejudice or faſhion could oppoſe to their penetration. 
They were not, then, entirely guided by imitation. 
As, in general, they purſued the ſame means of in- 
fluencing their hearers ; and as the fame means are 
ſtill approved by all poliſhed and lettered Nations, 
and propriety cannot be merely nominal and lacal. Y 
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CHAP. XIV 
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Summary of the Argument. Inconveniences attending. 
the Theory of the Lord B. . 


A ND new to ſum up all that hath been offered+ 
upon this ſubject. A conſiderable part of human 
ſpeech is addreſſed ſolely or principally to the paſſions 
and affections. Each of theſe hath its peculiar mode 
of expreſſion, in all languages, the ſame in kind, tho” 
ſometimes diffexing in the degree of boldneſs and ve- 
hemence, according to the different ſtrength or live- 
lineſs of the inward emotion. Theſe different modes 
are indeed marked by Rhetoricians, and ranged into 
different claſſes of Tropes and Figures; but they derive 
their origin neither from artifice nor refinement. They 
are in themſelves, the real, natural and neceſſary reſult 
of real paſſion and emotion. tho, like other figns of 


—— 


[ ” I 


| ö ttuth, they may be perverted to the purpoſes of 
| - deceit. —— The particular qualities of "ſpeech; 

cih gize it influence and - perſuaſion, and which 

wil Critics enumerate as the parts of perfect Elocution, 


are all regulated by the ſame laws, and founded on 
the ſame principles, in all nations and languages, 
| and have their ſeveral degrees of excellence indepen- 
dent on caprice of faſhion. Various modes of 
elocution may prevail at different periods; or among 
different nations; but reaſon, - judgment, and expe- 
rience, as they are gradually enlarged, correct, refine, 
and improve theſe modes: and, on a general — 
of them all, diſtinguiſh ſome, as hetter adapted to 
convey ideas clearly, pleaſingly, and forcibly, to im- 
preſs the mind with ſentiments of dignity, to diſplay 
qualities more engaging or exalted, paſſions more no- 
ble and generous :. ſo as to reconcile, affect, and in- 
fluence, more DOA T_—_ it follows, tak 
- n | E 
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1. Is not merely tbe abuſe of human Speech. 
: Is not neceſſarily the inſtrument of Fraud. 


* Is not merely arbitrary, and n. on. 
- faſhion. and cuſtom. | 
"Tha 


0 > There i 20 obſervation of Dr, Browne in his ingenious Eſſay 
en Ridicule, which deſerves to * couſidered before ihis * be 
d ſro ſſed. b , 

* As 8 fo 'th be, « is of 4 vage unſteady natuae;. 
8 merely relative to the imaginations and paſſions of mankind, ſo 
«*there muſt be ſeveral orders and degrees of it, ſubordinate to 
M each other in dignity, yet each perfect in their k ind. The con- 
/ 4 men end of each is POO” the meant are different according: 
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The Principles which I have thus endeavoured to 


ſupport, in concurrence with the general ſenſe of all 
the moſt Tn IO, ba ve the additional ad- 


p W 


© to the various a PIE and Hecken of thoſe — 
« the artiſt attempts to perſuade, The pathetic orator, whb 
throws 4 congregation of enthuſiaſts into tears and groans, would 
© raiſe affeRions of à very different nature, . ſhould: he attempt te 
„ proſelyte an Bogliſh, Parliament: as on the other hand, the. 
« fineſt ſpeaker that ever commanded the Houſe, would i in vain, 

« point the thunder an his eloquence on a un "tha. 
3 p. 3%] | 


This is plauſibly and e "ry. . But the whole argue. 
ment is ſounded on the ſuppoſition, that Eloquence and perſuaſion 
are one and the ſame, and that to be denominated an orator, no more 
is neceſſary than to influence and move the hearer. A ſuppoſitiom 
which cannot be admitted, however witty men have fornetimes 
ſpoken of the eloquence of- Jaques, or the eloquence of non/exje. 
perſuadent enim dicendo,” ſaith Quintilian, & vel ducunt in id 
quod voluat, alii quoque, ut meretrices, adulatores, corruptores,”” 
IL. 2. J. 16.] The alluring accents of an Harlot move the ſenſu- 
aliſt ; the abject and extravagant praiſes of « flatterer. influence the 
vain man; and the plain promiſe of a. large reward, expreſled-- 
without trope or figure, may have the. greateſt power over the con« 
duc of a traytor or affafſin, But hence it by no means follows, 
that the harlot, the flatterer, or the ſuborner is. elagaent. To merit. 
this praiſe, a man muſt perſuade (if he does perſuade) by. the real 
excellencies, the engaging and conciliating qualities of fpecob. . Ac- 
cordiogly, Ariſtotle tells us, that it is the office of Rhetoric, 
Ob 7% NEIZAE AA d d ra drag TGA wigitxaclon. 
[Rhet. L. 1. C. 1.] So that the Doctor's orator, who throwe u 
congregation-of enthuſiaſts into tears a-d-groans, is in reality no 
orator at alt: b:cauſe he owes his influence not to clearneſs and 
Arength of reaſoning, not to dignity of ſeatiment, force or elegance 
of expre ſſion, and the like; but to ſenſeleſs exclamation, unmean- 
ing rhapſody, or to grimace. to à ſigh, to a rueful countenance: 
And if he would in vain-endeavour to proſelyte an Pngliſt Parlia- 
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| 
| 
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' vantage of ſtanding clear of ſome perplexities i in which 
thoſe of the learned Biſhop of Glouceſter ſeem to be 


* knowledgement, © that Ornament ol Style is the ef- 
4 feR of fraud, and the ſubſtitute to ſincerity$.” 


4 commanded'the Hzſe, would in vain point the thunder of his 
dim, who are intereſted” in his ſubject, who haye ſenſe, knowledge 


© and refinement, if yet their minds be prepoſſeſſed by intereſt or 


© Theſe and ſuch like inftances amount to no more than this, that a 


of ſpeech, be ſaid to poſſeſs a degree of Eloquence perfe# in it's 


88. But when he bas once drawn his concluſion, and there is no 
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involved, when his Lordſhip comes to apply them to 
the defence of the Apoſtolical * 


Thus, for inſtance, while we are obliged to ac- 
knowledget that the Old Teſtament abounds inernament 
of ſtyle, we are not embarraſſed with a poſition which 
it might require ſome pains to reconcile with ſu ch ac- 


Nor 


ment, it is for this very reaſon, becauſe he is no Orator. On the 
other hand, it muſt be allowed, that “ the fineft ſpeaker that ever 


4 eloquence on = Pyaker-meetiag.” Nor could he inform the ideot, 
nor could his thunder piercea deaf ear, nor could he affect a foreign, 
er who underſtood not his language. They who hear and underſtand 


embition, may liſten unmoved to the ſtrongeſt motives of virtue 
and public ſpirit, urged with the utmoſt clearnefs and energy. 


ſpeaker may perſuade without being eloquent, and may be eloquent, 
without perſuading. Nor can any man who perſuades without any 
one of Tà Haba, the rational excellencies, and engaging qualifies 


kind, No, not with half the propriety of Goodman Vzross's 
thankſgiving, that he is as honeſt ay an man living, chat 
* is no honeſter than himfelf.” - 


4 It muſt be acknowledged, that the learned Biſhop - ume 
always ſtate his poſitions in the ſame manner. For inſtance, when 
he is to form an argument to prove, that no one mode of Eloquence 
could have been followed by the ſacred Writers, he aferts in ge- 
neral, that all it's various modes are nominal ead fantaſtical, p. 52. 


J . farther 


* 


of his Lordſhip's diſquifition, I mean his CHARACTER 
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Nor do we pronounce every excellence of ſpeech, : 
Clearneſs only excepted, to be altogether unſuitable to 
the genius of the Gos rx, which yet abounds with 
various excellencies of ſtyle ; and is frequently ad- 
dreſſed not only to the underſtanding, but to the 


affections and paſſions, in all the conciliating, moving, 
and enlivening forms of eloquence, 


But it is now time to proceed to an important part 


of an INSPIRED LANGUAGE. | 


father ocaon for the premiſes, then be is pleaſed to chat ive 

cautiouſly. - The various modes of eloquence being MosTLY 

« fantaſtieal. Again, he at firſt aſſerts without any limitation, 
that © the end of Eloquence is to ſtifle reaſon, and iuflatne the paſ» 

ſions.” p. 56. But when be comes to quote this obſervation, be 
hath chavged it into a quite different propofition. ——=-** The 

« principal end of Eloquence, ar it is employed'in human affairs, is 


to miſlead reaſod, and to cojelr the fancy and affections. p. 65. 


— I no notice has been taken of theſe qualifying expreſſions, 
it is, becauſe his Lordſhip hath omitted-thern, where he ſtates bis 


argument in due form ; and becauſe it ſeemed neceſſary to take. 
his poſitions in that extent, which the uſe, and application, and 


the concluſions dedaced from. them, Evidently require. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of the B. of G's. \ Cheratier of 6 an i pied . 
an the arguments brought to eftabliſh it. 


HE enemies of our holy faith, as well as ſonie 
imprudent friends, have ſometimes aſſerted, 


that an inſpired language ſhould be a language of per- 
fed eloquence. With regard to this propoſition, his 


Lordſhip affirms on the contrary, that rudeneſs and 


| Garbarouſneſs form the character of an inſpired lan- 
guage: and that, ſuppoſing the Style of the New 
Teftament to abound in every fault that can poſlibly 
deform a language, this is one CERTAIN MARk of it's 
DIVINE ORIGINAL. This, as the author ſeems 
to acknowledge, is a bold affertion : and the bolder 
it appears, the ſtronger, and more forcible ſhould be 
the arguments brought to ſupport it. Theſe I ſhall 
endeavour tozcolleQ fairly and fully. 


Language,“ faith the learned Biſhop, © conſiſts of 
„two parts, 1. Single terms, which are arbitrary. 
« 2: Phraſes and Idioms, which. ariſe inſenſibly from 
„the manners, cuſtoms, and tempers of thoſe to 

* whom the language is vernacular, When Hliterate- 
„men would acquire the knowledge of a foreign 


© tongue; they make it at firſt their ag ſtudy to. 


„ treaſure. 
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« treaſure up in their memory the ſignification of the 
« terms : and when they come to talk or write in 
« the ſpeech thus acquired, their language is full of 
« their own native idioms. Tf we ſuppoſe this fo- 
« reign tongue to be inſtantaneouſly infuſed, the 
effect muſt be the ſame.. Divine inſpiration can 
« only convey the terms and ſingle words of one 
language correſponding to thoſe of another. For, 
* an impreſſion of phraſeology or idiom, requires a 
« previous one of the tempers, faſhions and*opinions 
« of the people towhom the language i is native, upon 
the minds of them to whom it is imparted.” But 
this would be a waſte of miracles without ſufficient 
« cauſe. For, the terms of one language adapted to 
the idiom of another, abundantly ſerve the 3 
of giving CLEAR INTELLIGENCE." 82 


Here, there are e ſome things aſſumed as 1 4 
inconteſtable, which yet may be controverted, I pre- 
ſume, without any breach of candor. We are 
told, that in order to conyey clear intelligence to. a 
foreigner, nothing more is neceſſary, than to uſe the 
2wo-ds-of his language ö to the idiom N our 
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But ſhall we always find 3 1 in 
his language ? It is a point well known to plulologers, | 
and critics, that every language hath not only its 
own idiom, but alſo many terms peculiar to itſelf. It 
is. ll, well Known, and generally been 


Dod. Gr, þ: 45545 44." Dd Ed. Ly 56,37. 
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that the real purport of almoſt every ſentence in every 
language, is not to be learned from the ſignification 


of detached words, and their grammatical congruity, 


even where their ſignification may be expreſfed by 
correſponding words in another language. Cicero 
writes thus to Cato. Quem ego currum aut quam 


% lauream cum tua /audatione conferam ?” Adapt 


Engliſh words to this Phraſeology, and ſay whether 


the ſentiment will be conveyed to a meer unlettered 55 


Engliſh reader. I open accidentally on the following 
ſhort epiſtle, which is not encumbered with political 


or forenſic terms, but written c on a plain familiar ſub- 
| ject. . 


biene Servro 4 


* Hageſaretus Latiſſaeus magnis meis beben 5 


« ornatus in conſulatu meo, memor et gratus fuit ; 


« mmeque poſtea diligentiſſime coluit. Eum tibi magno- 
pere commendo, ut et hoſpitem meum, & familia - 
* rem, et gratum hominem, & virum bonum, & 
« principem civitatis ſuæ, & tua neceſſitudine digniſ- 


„ fſimum. Pergratum mihi feceris, fi dederis operam, 
4 ut is intelligat hanc meam commendationem apud 


te pondus habuiſſe. Vale.” 


Let Any man try to expteſs the ſenſe of theſe few 
lines in Engliſh words, kent deviating from the 
Roman Idiom. The figurative phraſe in the 
concluſion [pondus habuifſe] may poſſibly have been 
rendered familiar to an- illiterate reader. But I fuſ- 
peR that one intirely unacquainted with Latin writers, 
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| or who never converſed with thoſe that copied from 


them, muſt find ſome difficulty in comprehending 
« magnis meis beneficiis ornatus ; meque diligentiſſime 
« coluit;ꝰ and ſuch like, when tranſlated into 


« by my great benefits adbrned; and me he 


« moſt diligently cultivated.” And where are the 


correſponding Engliſh words, to render © gratum homi- 
* nem,” and *wirum bonum,“ with fufficient diſtinQti- 
on ? Not to, mention boſpitem, familiarem, tua 
4 neceſſrudine digniſſimum, fi 4ederis operam,” and 
ſuch like terms and phraſes, which it is impoſſible to 


tranſlate, but according to the rule preſcribed by 
Cicero. Verba perſequens — ut o non 


abberreant a more nofre. 


*.4 8 genius of > country whore] now write, 
was betrayed by his paſſion for trifling, into the hands 
of Editors, who have tranſmitted: to the world an 
idle and unworthy amuſement of his private life, that 


of adapting Latin words to Engliſh Phraſeology, fo 
as to fotm a whimſical ſtyle, which he called, for 
ſome reaſon not worth remembering, LaTiniTAs 
| GraTTANtana. According to his Lordſhip's poſition, 


this ſpecies of Latinity would be perfectly intelligible 
to an old Roman, were he to reviſit this world. And 


yet the deſignof it was to puzzle and confound thoſe 


who were acquainted both with the Roman and 


Englith languages. Nor is it underſtood without more 


attention than it deſerves. 


The author of the - Minute Philo fopher tells us, 
| Doctor Swir v. 


3 


duo. 1739, 


TRI - >. 
* that the Engliſh Gentleman who informed his fo- 
reign gueſts, that, Les Chevaux ſont tombez en- 


„ ſemble Par les Oreilles,” made them ſtare ; what 

expreſſed 4 very plain ſenſe in the original Engliſb, 

| heing ere when Fendared; word 1 word, 
into French. 


- The learned Se: LDEN « ſpeaking of a ane of 
the Bible word for word, condemns it as an attempt 
never known. © If,” ſaith he, I tranſlate. a. 
French Book into Engliſh, I turn it into Engliſh 
* Phraſe, not into French-Engliſh ;. [il fait freid] 
I fay ig cold, not it makes cold: But the Bible 


is rather tranſlated into Engliſþ words, than into 
« Engliſh Phraſe .“ Mr. Lewis, juſtly obſerves 


upon ſuch a tranſlation, that © it ſeems an odd way 


to convince an Engliſkman, that the Scripture "IC 


«. the beſt interpreter of itſelf, to tranſlate it into 
*- ſuch Engliſh, as us cannot UNDERSTAND. f” 
And to ſhew the abſurdity of ſuch an attempt, he 
quotes the ninety-fifth Pſalm from Cannes literal 


tranſlation, But, inſtead of recurring to the figura- 


tive and Poetica parts of ſeripture, let us make the 


experiment in a plain hiſtorical narrative. 
The following is a tranſlation from the Hebrew, 


| preciſely in that manner which my Lord.Biſhop hath 
"aſſerted to be abundantly ſufficient for conveying 


clear intelligence to a perſon acquainted only with 
the Latin m—_— a Thy words TO rendered by 


= Dialogue 6. + Table-Talk. L 
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correſponding terms, | | and the a original | phraſeology | 
ſtrictly preſervet. rr ne 1 | 

Et præcepit Rex Joabo, Abiſchaio, & lttaio, di- 
cendo, leniter mihi ĩpſi puero Abſchalomo. Et om- 


nis populus audiverunt in præcipere Regem omnibus 
principibus ſuper verbum Abſchalomi; et egreſfus 


oft populus in agrum in occurſum Iſraelis ; & fuit 
proelium in ſylva Ephraimi ; et cæſi ſunt ibi po- 


pulus Iſrael, ad facies ſervorum Davidis. Et fuit ibi 


plaga magna in die illa viginti millium ; et fuit proe- 


lium ſparſum ſuper facies omnis terræ ; et multi- 


plicavit ſylva . peredere in populo prz quibus pere- 
dit gladius in die illa. Et occurrit Abſchalomus ad 

facies ſervorum Davidis. Et Abſchalomus equitan 
ſuper mulum ; et intravit mulus ſubter denſitatem 


quercus magnæ; et invaluit caput ejus in quercu, 
et datus eſt inter cœlos & inter terram, & mulus, 


qui ſub eo, tranſivit. Et vidit vir unus, et indicavit 
Joabo, & dixit, ecce vidi Abſchalomum ſuſpenſum 
in quercu. Et dixit Joabus viro indicanti illi, & 
ecce vidiſtin', & cur non percuſſiſti eum ibi in ter- 
ram? et, ſuper me dare tibi decem argentęos & cin- - 
gulum unum. Dixitque vir ad Joabum, et fi ego 
appendens ſuper volas meas millę argenteos non mit- 
terem manum meam in filium Regis. Etenim in au- 

ribus noſtris przcepit Rex tibi et Abiſchaio, et 
Ittaio, dicendo, obſeryate quis in puerum ipſum in 
Abſchalomum ; vel feciſſem in animam meam men- 
dacium, et omne yerbum non abſconditum erit a 
Rege, & tu ftatueres te ex adverſo. Dixitque, Joabus, 
non fic expectabo ad facies tuas, et cepit tria 


ſpi- 
cula 
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cula in vola ſua, it infixit ea in corde Abſchalomi 
adhuc ipſo vivente in corde quercus: Et circunda- 
runt decem pueri ferentes vaſa Joabi, & percuſſerunt 
Abſchalomum, & occiderunt eum. | 


\, this time, 1 preſume, it bath LETS that one 
part of the argument advanced by the right reverend 
author, in ſupport of his bold aſſertion, is by no 
means, univerſally and inconteſtably evident. And 
that when he would demon/irate the natural condition - 
of an inſpired Language, his: firſt and grand prin- 
ciple is ſuch as no eritic or grammarian can admit. 


And perhaps it is no leſs hazardous to affirm, that | 

a knowledge of the idiom or phraſeology of any 
« language, always implies a previous knowledge 
** of the cuſtoms and manners of thoſe to whom it 
« is vernacular.“ Some phraſes indeed there are 
in every language, obviouſly deduced from cuſtoms 
and manners. Yet the general import even of thoſe 
(tho? not always their whole force and beauty) may 
be acquired without a previous knowledge of theſe 
cuſtoms or manners. Thus in the inſtance already 
quoted, « quem ego currum, aut quam lauream 

« cum tua laudatione conferam?“ A foreigner | 
might be taught that this ſignifies in general, © what 
public honours can I put in competition with your 
< applauſe ? altho' he had never heard of a Roman 
Triumph, &c. Again, there are other in- 
Per of Phraſeology abounding in every language, ä 
as arbitrary as the detached terms themſelves, at 
leaſt equally inexplicable from manners or cuſtoms. 


. may ariſe from accidental aſſociations, from 
| ſimilitudes 
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rative expreſſions formed by accident, approved, 


- duced them. He never tells us what there is in the 
temper or manners of an Engliſhman that leads him 
to » FH « it 1s cold,” inſtead of it MAK EGS cold,” 
« let us make an experiment,” inſtead of let us 


* * rw tt Hbiw Cy 


And he would find it difficult, I preſume, to ex- 
| plain that difference of manners or cuſtoms of the 


y ſerve different effects of anger on the human aſpect, 
e and to form different figurative expreſſions of this 


paſſion : So that if the Pfſalmiſt were to uſe Latin 
words, he would ſay—“ Tunc loquetur ad eos in 


phraſcology, on the ſame occaſion ; 


ſe — —Quiz Jupiter ambas 
dy Inflaret Bu cas. Hor. Sat. 1. 
m N | | 


above mentioned. 


Cans octavum trepidawit Klas 
Claudere Lus xZux. 


Trepiduvit, and, claudere; are inſtances of Ro- 


4 Pſal. 2. v. 4. 10 
| | CUlroms, 


ſimilitudes caſually obſerved, metaphorical or figu= | 


adopted, and tranſmitted. But no Philologer at- 
tempts the vain labour of tracing them to their ori- 
gin, or minutely explaining the cauſes which intro- 


3 2 a danger, according to the Latin idiom.“ | 


Hebrews and the Romans, whieh led them to ob- 


« s ſuo * ;” while the Satyriſt uſes a different 


I recolle& two. tort lines from the laſt quoted a au- 
thor, which exemplify the two ſpecies of nen F 


man idiom, not to be explained from manners or 


« 
” * 
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cuſtoms, and requiring no previous knowledge of 
theſe, in order to be underſtood. Luſtrum, on the 
contrary, is a particular elegance of phraſe derived 
from a particular cuſtom. And yet a foreigner 
might eaſily comprehend that the word ſignifies a 


ſpace of five years, altho he is not previouſly made ac- 
quainted with a long detail of regiſters, taxations, &c. 


True it is, that an accurate obſerver of nature may 
account for the peculiar idiom of a language, in ma- 


ny inſtances, from manners, &c. even where the 


expreſſion is not merely technical or political; for 

the plowing figurative phraſes of the Eaſt, (for in- 
« ſtance) compared with the more corrected elegance 

of the Weſt. But how are the manners, characters, 
and tempers of any people firſt diſcovered? I pre- 
ſume, from converſing with them; from their lan- 
guage, from their characteriſtical phraſes. + A Critic 
may tell us, whence it is that one nation uſes a bolder 
and more figurative phraſe, to expreſs a particular 
action or ſentiment, than another. But firſt he muſt 

learn, that it is a bolder and more figurative phraſe, 
and know the action or ſentiment expreſſed by it. 
Or, in other words, the knowledge of idiom is fo 
far from requiring, or implying a previous one of 
tempers, manners, &c. that the very converſe of 
this ſeems to be the ſafer principle; z and that tem- 
pers and manners are not to be learned, without 


ſome degree of previous acquaintance with the pe- 
cularities of a a language. 


> CHAP. 
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That an 1 . is not to be a Hes wad 
of human Eloquence, proved from other principles. 
The objeftion of want of Eloquenct, Ec. in the 1 

Adoſtolical writings, unreaſonably and — 

1 


NS TEA D, therefore, of accepting PIC 
of the divine Inſpiration of the Apoſtolicat 
writings, * the utmoſt rudeneſi and barbarouſneſs of 
* Style, which the moſt © exaggerated accounts can 
* repreſent a proof, deduced from principles at 
leaft precarious and controvertible, if not abſolutely 
| erroneous z" a proof, which theſe. writings do not 
need, and which, if rejeRed, cannot in che leaſt - 
impair their authority; it ſeems more prudent: to 
confine ourſelyes to a propoſition, which, I am confi | 
dent, admits of the cleareſt evidence; that « all the 
« rudeneſs of ſtyle which the moſt accurate Critic 
can diſcover in the writings of the New Teſta- 
ment, affords neither Pxoor nor Parsbwrrion, 
«© that the authors were Mor vine) inſdired.” 


| For while I deny that clear intelligence i is convey- : N 
ed to ſoreigner, by uſing the terms of their . 
1 and 


65 8-1 
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and preſerving the idiom of our own, I cannot thin 
it neceſſary to accept of the alternative offered by 
the learned Biſhop, [p-44- ] and to admit, as a neceſſary 
| conſequence, | that, in order to be clearly underſtood 
in any language; our knowledge of it muſt extend 
"to ALL it's peculiarities or elegancies. This is in- 
deed an ignorant fancy, and repugnant to reaſon and 
N . The vulgar in every nation converſe 
intellip ibly with their countrymen, Without knowing 
or conforming to the elegancies of their own lan- 
guage. The perſon of greateſt refinement, who 
| addreſſes himſelf to this order of men, muſt accom- 
1 modate his language to his hearers; in order to be 
In uasderſtbod, in order to aue an dupte fen - upon 
I = their minds, his ſpeech, far from being polite and 
| E | elegant, muſt be ſtrictly plain, and ſometimes even 
1 fucdde and dcoatſe. An Englithman who can ſpeak the 
1 © French tongue with tolerable” eaſe and ſlueney, tho 
1 not with accurate purity, not without ſome; mixture 
171 : _ of his native idiom, 'may yet' inforn a Parifian of 
7 matters of fact; may inſtruct him in ſome important 
rule of cue may give clear and ſatisfaQory 
1 _ "evidence in his courts of juſtice. And unhappy it 
Tl Would be for mankind, indeed, if no intelligence 
1 © could be clearly conveyed, but by the firiteſt accu- 
mey and niceſt elegance of U a 


Ae u then proceed to the:caſe fe foreign. lan- 

Wl inſtantaneouſly communicated by divine pow- 
The GreT of Toncvts, in it's nature, manner, 
0 extent, muſt have been ſuch as is woRxT Hv of 
— Granted ! But in this worthineſs nothing 
: more 
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more can be implied, than that it muſt be abun- 


dantiy ſufficient for the ede wk his —— 83 
goodneſs. e 


One purpoſe was, to maniſeQ the Grin — | 
by this miracle. And ſurely, a Rhetorician who. 
had been witneſs of this effuſion of the Holy Spirit 


-npon tbe Apotiſes, mud have fullty:expaſed Hic 


to the ridicule of all ſenfible men, had he attempted 
to efface the impreſſion of this ſtupendous event, by 
obſerving that, altho' theſe men were in a moment 


enabled to ſpeak intelligibly in ſtrange languages, yet 


they did not ſpeak them exactly with the ſame ele- 
gance and correctneſs as the moſt admired orators 


or writers in each language, nor without ſuch a mix- 


ture of their own idiom as diſtinguiſhed them from 
thoſe to whom the languages woe Vue.” 


"Ay , 
Another wargoſe: was, to ey. * 145 of the 
'utmoſt, general importance to mankind, either by no 


means diſcoverable to human reaſon, or imperfectly 
and cult diſcoverable by the moſt improved rea- 


ſons. And to convey them, not in ſuch a man- 
ner as to prevent all poſſibility of the leaſt ignorance 
or miſtake even in the moſt" ifattentive/heares ; to 
ſubdue the moſt inveterate petverſeneſs or obſtinate 
ſupineneſs, but ſo as to ſatisfy the ingennous and 
diligent enquirer : and, in ſome cafes; to afford an 
opportunity” for the diſptey of raindor Lr | 


It is not x cESARV, that the language⸗ i in which 


ſuch truths are #hus' conveyed, ſhould be abſolutely 


clear of any foreign mixture, even tho' ſome degree 
| | F 2 | : If; 


= 


A—— 


we exclude on one hand the utmoſt eee * * 
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of obſcurity or difficulty ſhould ariſe ms from 
ſuch mixture. Becauſe, it was intended that an 


occaſion ſhould be left for inquiry and examination, 
and a diligent exerciſe of the mental powers ; and 


attention and ingenuouſneſs are encouraged by the 


Promiſe of acceptance and reward. 


11 is not yOsSIBLE, that the language mis 


| ſuch truths are thus conveyed, ſhould be exactly 
conformable to any approved model of human com- 
poſition. 
ideas which never were conceived by the Orator or 


| Becauſe, it is to expreſs ſentiments and 


Philoſopher, and for which, of e they 


afford no terms of ſpeech. 


11 is not rzoyER, that the language in which 


ſuch. truths are thus conveyed, ſhould be exquiſitely . 


refined and elegant. Becauſe, it is addreſſed to the 


ignorant and vulgar, to whom refinement oftentimes 


creates unneceſſary obſcurity ; as well as to the wiſe 


and exalted, to whom a plain and even rude Style 


may be as intelligible, as the utmoſt __ of 
Schools or Court. 


So that if we are preciſely to aſcertain the natural 
character or condition of an inſpired language, we 
may perhaps with greateſt ſafety define it in the 
words of Ortcen * : Xaęa lng KOINNOEAHE, PS 
usa. TLAEAN nn «xo. Such a Style 


as may be of moſt extenſive uſe, and univerſally 


adapted to all hearers of all conditions. Thus, while, 


'*® Contra Cel um, l. 6 Lit | 
barouſneſs 


| [ 10r 1 5 
larouſneſi, W that can poſſibly Awe a 8 
guage, that is, ſuch a mode of ſpeech as is inſuſſi- 
cient for clear intelligence; while we do not pretend 
to determine what qualities of ſpeech the divine 
impreſſion can or cannot convey, without a waſte. 
of miracles ; ſo, on the other hand, we are war-- 
ranted to affirm, that this KOINN®EAEIA, this 
quality which indicates the moſt extenſive beneyo-. 
lence in the divine 1nsP1x8R, is not to be found in 
the poliſhed ſtyle of the elaborate writer or 
Philoſopher, who can be of uſe, if they ate at all, - 
of uſe, only to their feww literate admirers : As i 
author above-quoted obſerves *. | 


We are not, then, to look for e put : 
and elegance in the Apoſtolical writings, even ſup= Þ 


poſing that the authors acquired their language by _ 
miraculous infuſion. ' And theſe are qualities of 
ſpeech which even in the little affairs of human life 
and human knowledge, are accounted but of an in- 

| ferior value; are ſacrificed to the higher and more 
eſſential excellencies of ſtyle ; are in many inſtances 
inſufficient for operating upon the human mind: and 
ſometimes become contemptible and ridiculous, if 
too ſcrupulouſly and minutely — t When 
Brutus ka harangued. the n in the Capital, = 


: oe jews (he den) i wind no}: ns - . 
«im TIAATQNOF, i T4» wagarhue lac pgeod flav, AEEIZ. Ide 
n Zua xa wya NaN, nal tore xe ine | 
ra, wh didatdrrar xa. g L *EoT4 5 ld v A TING - 
Twva ty xt Tay dena 0 pονανν Alves. e contra 

Celſuch L. 6. Init. 


Vid. bein ad Atticum. L. 15. E. 1. e | 
; after 
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after the death of Cæſar, he ſent a copy of his ſpeech | 
to Cicero, with a requeſt that he would offer- his cor - 
rections freely. The orator found that, inſtead of 
breathing that freedom, that ardor, that vehemence of 
ſpirit which the great occaſion required, it was nice, 
elaborate, and elegant. He therefore declined the. 
vain attempt of amending it, becauſe it was aliage- 
getber wrong, (as he plainly tho“ civilly, infinuates, 
to Atticus) becauſe the general Character of it was. 
infudicious, the whole colouring improper for iche ; 
1 the I the Audience. : 


"And let thoſe wen fy ſo little affected. by. 
the truths contained in the Apoſtolical writings, as. 
to have leifure.to. examine the niceties of compoſition, 
and to be offended at their ſuppoſed defects i in ele- 
ganes and claſſical rekinement, 3 let them, Flay, re. 
member that in evety work, of human genius, the 
judicious Critic never fails to. diſtinguiſn between 
the merit of diction, and that af the ſubjeck - matter 
or information which it contains. Trifles and ab- 
ſurdities he rejects with ſcorn, tho tricked — in al 
1 31 the gaiety of language. Solid ſenſe and uſeful. 
1 knowledge command his attention. He diſcovers, 
| them, tho' diſgraced, or even diſguiſed, by rude lan- 
| guage > and wauld look down with pity and con- 
=. tempt on that Bexeo.who.ſhould reject them, be- 
ll | oiuſe not expreſſed agreeably to his finical and pe- 
| | | = dantic notions of refinement. If NewTown had 
$8 ' written his invaluable, Principia, not in his own neat 
vi Latinity, but in a Style ſome what incorrect and cor- 
1 . yet Kill ſuſhciently.  'nrelligile. 4 what ſhould: 
3 . 
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we think of that man who; tho” capable of follow: 
ing the divine Philoſpher through all his ſtupendous 
_ diſcoveries; ſhould yet fit down in wilful, ignorance, 
leſt his ear ſhould be ſhocked with phraſes not e:. 
actiy Ciceranian But in the caſe; of truths intĩ· 
mately connected with out immediate intereſt, ot hap- 
pineſs, a a'faſtidious attention to the manner in which. 
they are conveyed) becomes infinitely, more unrea - 
ſonable and extiavagant. If we were aſſured upon the 
ſulleſt evidence, thati a man. could tesch us a. ſpeedy: 
and infallible method of becoming rich. or powerful, 
or great ſhould? wey weigh: his phtaſes, and mea- 
ſure his periods i ſubuld iwe nots teceixe his directions 
with attention and reſpect 32 far from gavilling at his 
expreſhons? ſhauld we, not ſtretch all our faculties 
to comprehend them, were they even delivered, with. | 
an 'oracular obſcurity;/ far from murmuring, or te- 
jecting them, bechhſe, in ſome leſs. important in- 
ſtances it might not be, at once, eaſy, to comprehend 
their full forte and import I. Or to borraw;anather 
alluſton no leſs appoſite to the point before” us; 
ſhould the wretch, long waſted, afſlicted, and tor- 
. mented with ſickneſs, reject the Charitable aſſiſtance 
of his phyſician, becauſe his directions ere inele- 
gantly expreſſed, or not in a manner;conſanant;to - 
his notions. of critical perfection ; ſhould he find lei- 
ſure to entertain a doubt of his well approved ſxill, 
for this reaſon.; could we believe him in his ſound 
mind could we acquit him of infatuation; and ah- 
ſurdity ?——And can it be deemed reaſonable and 
Judicious to . indulge ſuch fantaſtical ſcruples when 
we are e vifted by the PuvsiciAx of Sous. 
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And what adds to the unreaſonableneſs of thele 
delicate readers, and what ſome of them may pet - 
haps account ſtill more ſhameful, is, that their ob- 
jections are oftentimes ignorantly and erroneouſly al- 
fedged. However an eminent Philoſopher may 


| have ſpoken of the Apoſtolical campoſition in ſtrong 


and general terms, as made up of Greek terms and 
Hebrew of Syriac idioms z yet is has been + proved, 


that ſuch expreſſions are not to be underſtood with- 
out great limitation : as many of thoſe inſtances of 
Phraſeology which are noted as Hebraiſms or Syri-. 


aſms, are found to be not all peculiar to theſe lan- 
guages, but warranted by the authority of the moſt 


' _ approved Greek writers: that, in other in- 


ſtances, even where the ſubject- matter doth not 
make it neceſſary to recur to Hebrew phraſeology, 
the mode of expreſſion is beautiful, forcible, and 
univerſally intelligible : that, as to the charge 
or impurity or barbarouſneſs of particular terms, 

Xewnornon himſelf, when writing of the affairs 


and cuſtoms of Perſia, adopts the terms of that 
country uncenſured by the ſevereſt critic + that the 


like liberty is equally juſtifiable in ſpeaking of Ro- 


man cuſtoms and tranſaQtions ; that Kees, Kovolc- 


dia, Kullovgior, are no more barbazous than KarNe, 
'Azixdrnc, Tagaowylns — That, Cicero (that 


model of elocution by which ſome men would try 


3 


M. Lock. Vid. Preface to the Paraphraſe on St. Paul's 


Epiſtles. 


7 Vid. BLACKWA Li's Sacred Claſce, ko 
t 


8 o 


Mm 05 1 
che merit of the ſacred writings) found it neceſſary 


to invent words and phraſes in order to explain the 2 
Greek philoſophy to his . countrymen ;=————And 


that, as to thoſe forms of expreflion in the New 
Teſtament, which men of affected accuracy have 


condemned as rude Soleciſms, they are in nutber- 
jeſs inftances exactly parallelled in the Claſſical - 


Writers of Greece; they are juſtified by the rules 


of liberal Criticiſm; and however they may offend | 
the cold pedantic grammarian, they are no other 
than thoſe free figurative modes of ſpeech, which 


naturally occur to the animated writer; and, in 
human compoſition, are oftentimes regarded as proofs 
of ſuperior genius. | . | 


Nor can I.venture to pronounce ſo ſevere a ſen- 


tence on thoſe writers who have endeavoured to 
defend the purity of Scripture-Greek, as that their 


labours have been idly employed, or that they are 
falſe zealots, who have ſhewed themſelves fool /b. 


For although we may not think it neceſſary to join 


iſſue with our adverſaries, upon this point of purity : 

yet the learned reſearches of thoſe who eſteem it a, 
int of moment, are not without their advantages. 
hey detect the preſumption of affected Critics and 


commenta tors: They ſhew that fuch men have 
objected raſhly and unwarrantably ; have dared to 


fix their mark of reprobation upon phraſes and ex- 
preſſions, ſupported by the moſt indiſputable au- 
thorities. So far therefore, they contribute to put 
w klence the ignorance of fooliſh men. And if 


» * 
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there be thoſe, who concur: in ſuch precipitate 
cenſures, in order to tender the authority of the 
divine writings. ſuſpeQed, while we endeavour to 
ſupport their authority againſt the whole force of 
ſuch cenſures, even upon the ſuppoſition that they. 
are fairly- founded, it muſt reflect double ſhame. 
yer ſuch adverſaries, if it be proved in apy in- 
es. that their objeQion is. groundleſs ;; and 
— * . Betray as ſmall 4 g1¹ẽ of the. elegancies of: 
expreſſion, as of OY f the Mater, in in, theſe 


divine weiemgs, - 


* 
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7 - the  Apoſtalical, Compoſition. All; theſe. a 
>. diſcoverable in the Hows Teftament, . bene Mech 


© Satte 50 f 

»RITICS . us, that, in — to 7 a 

mine of what kind, the Compoſition; of any 
work ſhould. be, We are 10, conſider tha athena | 
his character, the ſubject, occaſion, and deſign, and 
the perſons to whom hig work is addteſſed. Such - 
ate the rules preſcribed by Qua NCTILIAN,: for 
writing with propriety ; and by ſuch we may ſafely - 
try the writings of the Koangelifs —— 


S D223 2499 20: 


Claſſical 3 and We of. Style, we haye © 
ſeen, are utterly :inconfiſtent with their ſubject, ana 
their. purpoſe, unſuited to their readers, and we 
muſt add (what is too evident to require a proof) to | 
their own characters and conditions. It is alſo evi -: 
dent, that any ſtudied Rhetoricab ornament; any 
falſe. or artificial eloquence, muſt have utterly diſ 
graced both the authors and their cauſe; as theſe 
are indeed the ſuccedaneum 10 conſcious" perſuaſion, - 

the: mules fraud or aftectation, te ease 


- 
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an attention to matters of much tefs moment thew 
ns general happineſs of mankind. | 


| Plainnefs and i ingenuous ſimplicity, that language 
of noble ſentiments and unſpotted integrity, we may 
- juſtly expect to form the general character of their 
elocution. We may reaſonably look for elevation 
And preatneſs in the expoſition of their ſublime 
doctrines; warmth, tendernefs, and earneftnefs in 
| their exhortations; and all thofe qualities of na- 
e genuine Eloquence which are reverenced and 
Wired, not becauſe adopted by any admired wri- 
ters or ſpeakers, but becauſe they are in themſelves 
venerable, as the indications of exalted manners, and 
Clear and noble conceptions ; thoſe qualities, I ſay, 
which captivate the heart, and delight the true ge- 
nius who ſoars above the winutiz of words and par- 
_tieles : that real and fubftantiat Eloquence which no 
particularities of diftion can impair, which does 
not depend on a nice conformity to the rules of any 
language, but can abide the ſevere teſt of Loncinug 
2nd mult approve ſelf to all N een, and 
en 


Men of the moſt- exquiſite e in literature have 
3 given honourable teſtimony to that StiueLICITY, = 
l | dy which the Hiſtorical parts of the New Teſta- 
1 ment are diſtinguiſhed. And indeed there is nothing 
3 g to the human mind, as to contemplate 
| great and glorious objects tho? the medium of a2 
| 37 Style unſullied by any falſe and artificial colouring, 
| 31,8 But in this ſimplicity there is, at the ſame time, 
ſomething ſo lively and affecting, ſo * 


mean doth his narrative appear to one converſant in 


Cation. 


ü eee 
the imagination, ſo conciliating and endearing, as, 1 


am bold to ſay, cannot be equalled in the whole cir- 


cle of human compoſition. Attempts have been 
ſometimes made to imitate it. But theſe only bew 
the feeble and ineffectual efforts of human genius, 
aſpiring to an unaffected native dignity of compoſi- 
tion truly inimitable, The Abbe de Saint REAL. 
was a writer of taſte and elegance; his language 
is a language of elegance; he lived in an age of re- 
finement ; he was eminent as a poliſhed hiſtorian; 
and, in his Life of Cax1sr, he hath ſtriftly attend- 


ed to the natural and fimple manner of the Eyange- 


liſts. But how utterly cold and languid, and even 


the Goſpels ? I ſhall detain the reader but with a 
ſingle inſtance, and this, not the moſt ſtriking in 
his work. And it is exhibited, under the ſame diſ- 
advantage with the original, that of-a literal tran- 
The polite Frenchman relates the mi- 
raculous appearance of Angels to the Shepberds 3 * 
the following manner. i 


T nd 


Shepherds who paſſed the night by their flocks 
* in the adjacent fields, ſaw, at the ſame time, an 
angel, who affrighted them at firſt, by a light in- 
« tirely unufual, with which he ſurrounded them. 
But he immediately quieted their fears, by inform- 
ing them of the news which was the occaſion f 
« this prodigy. He even told them by what marks 
* they might know the Saviour that was barn to 
them. And, at that inſtant they heard in the air 
« a concert of many voices like that of the angel, 
$0 "FIN 


T 110 * "> 
66. blog the glory of God in the heavens, and 


0 the Peace which, he. had now Sven. to men n upon 
us car th“ — 111, 281 


1 ſame particulrs a are this related by. the. E- 
wenge nc Fapgh | 


And there were, in th! ſame country, ebert, 
«-abiding in the fields, keeping watch over their 
« flock by night.” And % / the Angel of the Lord. 
% came upon them ; and the Glory of the Lord 
„ ſhone. round about them, and they were /ore'a- 
«'fraid. And the Angel ſaid to them, Fear not; for 
«-behold, 1 bring you good tidings of great joy, 
* hich ſhall be to all people. For to you is born 
4 this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is : 
«© Chrift the Lord: + And this ſhall be a ſign to you, 
ye ſhall find the Babe wrapped in ſwaddling- 
„ cloaths, lying in a manger. And ſuddenly there 
„ was with the Angel a multitude of the heavenly 
e hoſt, praiſing God, and ſaying, Glory be to God. 


Des Bergers qui paſſ ent la nuit nupres de leurs Troupeaux 
dans les Champs d'alentour, virent en mEme tems un Ange qui 

les affraj a d'abord par une Lumiere tout extraordinaire dont il les 
envionna; mais il les taſſura ir continent, en leur aprredent la 

Novelle qui ętoit · Hoceaſion de ce-predige.  11- leur dit nme 3 
quelles marques ils pourroĩent reconroitre le Sauveur qui leur étoit 

& ils entendirent auſſi tot, dans les airs un concert de pluſieurt 

g . oix comme de l' Ange, qui_celebroient- la gloire de Dieu dans 
les Cieux, et la Paix qu'il venoit de . zur hommes ſur ſa 

Terre. Le Ve de. Je e Pe 28. Tum. 1. Edit. Pari, 
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ſented to our view, by the kivelineſs a 


| e ** 1411 
in the higheſt, and on earth peace, good wit" to - 
e ana St. Luke ii; 8, c. 280 890 I. $137 


Here, the whole ſolemn Gene is ip a wabyer f 


grandeur of the deſcription. We ſee .the terror 0 
the ſhepherds- in the very words whigh. de 
1 of the Angel be came upon them,.in 

"in t 


original, by one of thoſe inſtances of jc 2 . 


common both to Greeks and Hebrewe, but too 


and forcible. for the weakneſa of modern: langt age o 


to ſupport. (ige near Pikor fei 


almoſt witneſſes of the awe and reverence with 9 3 


the divine meſſage is received. And then, the 70 


den appearance of the heavenly choir; compleats; the 
grandeur of the ſcene, a circumſtance, omitted by the. 


French writer, who- only takes ee their voi- 
ces were heard in the * b of 


One might proceed i in ee eth lively 


4 14 1 Jg 


and beautiful narration. in the ſacred writers. t. 


the Eloquence which is addreſſed to the taſte and r re 
finement of the Critic; is ſtill of an inferior Find, 
There is another more valuable 2 
as hath been already · obſerved, which i is admired, as 


it indicates exalted moral qualities in the ſpeaker, N 
and from hence derives it's influence. This it is- 

which deternines the ſuperiority of any one among 5 
| the THEN e ene of antiquity, | not 


Ars 4 Abe 
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exalted ſpecies, - 
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the delicate beer phraſes, lively images, or Saws 
ing periods. Fenz Lon pronounces ſentence in favour 
of Dos THE NES againſt the pretenſions of the great 
Roman. And why ? Not from the greater excellence 
of his language ; ; not from the ſuperior accuracy of 
his ſtyle, the brilliancy or proptiety of his figures, 
or ſuch like inferior qualifications : but becauſe he 
hath an enthuſiaſm of generous paſſion which warms 
the heart of a reader even at this diſtant period: 
becauſe he diſplays an Exalted regard to his country; 
a noble indignation againſt treachery and corruption; 
from which we catch the flame at once, and are ready 
to take arms againft an imaginary tyrant and invader; 
while, in ſtudying the Eloquence of Cicx xo, we are 
only delighted and ſurpriſed with his conſumnate ad- 
" dreſs. In like manner the hiſtorical writer will be 
ſtudied with the greateſt pleaſure, and moſt extenſiye 
approbation, who diſpla ys the moſt excellent moral 
aualities of an Hiſtorian in the moſt ſtriking and 
- pleaſing light. In this ſenſe a writer divinely directed 
or inſpired muff indeed be a model of perfect Ele- 
' quence. — And ſuch is that ſtrength of charaQer 
in which this ſpecies of perfection is expreffed by all 
the Evangeliits, that he who runs may read it. The 
events which they- relate, were of all othirs moſt 
| ſuſceptible of ornament and aniplificatien. And had 
they written to one refined and volatile people, had 
they been to recite their hiſtory at the national aſſem- 
- bly of ſuch a people, and looked for the honour paid 
to an elegant literary entertainment, it is poſſibly we 
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night find the ſtupendous aQtions they recorded, fog, 
out in all the glittering decorations that art and genius 


could ſupply; The birth, the life, the actions, the 
diſcourſes of their maſter might then have been diſplay- 


eld and ornamented to the utmoſt. The circumſtances / 
of every miracle, the impreſſions made on thoſe who... 


were the objects, or the witneſſes of it, the virulence. 
of their enemies, the unwearied goodneſs of our Lord, _ 
his patience and humility, the tortutes he endured, |. 
his expiring agonies, the aweful darkneſs which 
overſpread the whole world at his diſſolution, and 
innumerable grand and affecting particulars, might 
have all afforded occaſions for the moſt refined, moſt . 
auguſt, and moſt pathetic deſcriptions. © But the 
Evangeliſts ſtood before the great Tribunal of Man- 
kind to give Evipznce of facts which conces ned the 
happineſs of the whole world. Here was no place 
ſor the refined and neat language of a 3 3 
or the free excurſions, the artful exa ggerations, the 
enflamed elocutian of a political . — Tbeſe 6 


would be diſguſtful and ſuſpiciqus. Far from ſuch, 
injudicious and diſhoneſt affeQation, they give their 


Evidence with the moſt ingenuous plainneſs, with the 
utmoſt cleatneſs and preciſion ; qualities, which Critics 
account the perfection of ſpeech on ſuch an occaſion, 
and. which the ſound reaſoner muſt regard: as ſtrong, 
internal proof of truth and fincerity. To theſe we 
may add, (what judicious readers have frequently 
noted with wonder and fatisfaction) the openneſs and 
ac with which theſe facred hiſtorians have 

| 1 
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recorded the: errors and infirmities of themſelves, or 
their companions ; the abaſement and humility with 


which they ſpeak of their own wonderful powers; 
the meekneſs they expreſs in relating the tranſactions 
of thoſe who perſecuted, condemned, or betrayed - 


their "maſter, without rancour, bitterneſs or exag-" 
gefation.* '' The” candid Cnquirer who looks for the 


proper fruits of divine inſpirations in the Evangelical” 


ſtyle, miy find them in ſuch inſtances as theſe; for. 
theſe are the Favrecs of the SptrIT. © | 


» 1 


Or if the h finaflon mut be :mpreſſed with home 


thing aweful, mijeſtic, and affecting, not only in the 
ſubject, but the manner of natration, we need but 


recur to any one account of any one miracle of our 
Saviour. We are told that he rebultd the winds, and? 


they were-ſtill>; that he laid his hands on the ſick, 


and they were rellfredyrchav! he - commanded. . 
om dqotolidg £ Yo worn 2 Dat VICOSTY 
* The. obſervation of Msnöeur 8 is lively and jodicious 


: Ale Sele de I'Evapgile eſt .dmirable en une infinité de manieres, 


et entre” autres. en. ce q2'l n'y a_aucune inveRive. de la part des 
Hiſtoriens cpntre Judas du Pilate, nt᷑ conte aucun des ennemi ou 
des bourreuus de Iss Cuatzr. gi cette modeſtie des hiſſo- 
ties · & vans liques avoit ere 4 Tedet᷑, / auſſi · bien que tant d'suttes 
. traits. du ſi beau caraQtere, et qu'il ne FeuſT:at .affeAtee que pour 
la faire 7 Temarquer Sus g'avaient 'ofs-1 7 remarquet eux · t met, 
ils n auriont pts Hanꝗus qe ſe prob u ret des amis, qui euſſe at fait ces 
remarques & leur avaatige. Mis comme ils ont agi de Is ſorte 
ſans a ſfectat on, & par un muve uent tout dẽſintẽreſſẽ, ils ne Foot: 


fait remarquer par perſonne: je ne ſai m me, ſi cela a Etẽ remarque, 


Juſque j ici.;,et Ceſt ce doi * la naivetẽ avec laquelle la choſe 
ele faite. c Feste — '6, 
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Paralytic to take up his bed; and he obeyed; that 
he pronounced the word, * be opened, and the blind 
was reſtored to_ſight, that he faid, maiden, ariſe, 
and the dead aroſe to life. - If we are to be 
tranſported with exalted doctrines and ſentiments of 
excellence and dignity, we need but turn to his pre- 
cepts; if we are delighted with eaſe and familiarity, 
lively images and appoſite alluſions, we find them in 
his parables and illuſtrations z if we admire addreſs and 
delicacy, pathos and energy, we ate amply gratified: 
by the ſpeeches. of Saint Fu his diſcourſe on che 
Beſutrection, and indeed by numberleſt paſages. in, 
the Epiſtolary part of the New Teſtament. .. 14 5 

here proceed to conſider this part more particularly 
to account for the obſcurity ſometimes objected to it, 
to point out the inſtances of energy, zeal. benevolence. 
nobleneſa of ſentiment, tenderneſs, ſeverity, dignity, 
condeſcenſion, and all the other parts of great and 
exalted e with maß nden But 5 


Alu U, 12 , 2 2 

N. There is fornethiog weft | 0 the p- weber D 1. very. 
Syriac words, which CuxisT proncunced du forrie af thoſe . 
ciſons. Without felichlog for the propriey"eftit, "Th fopaniarsr 
cuſtoms of his nation, it ſeems. to command zl the ati eption of 
the Reader, ard to. prepa:e him fer ſomethiog wonderful and: 
extraordinary il findg ed. e ſuppaſe chat the abſurd gation oh the 
mavgicsl; oe of ſauefs has prevailed ſo c] wh e line 14 0 
Apoſtler,, that. even then . had been. Sage tha, 
had 4 8 his. mirac es, y cans of” one or e 


| words 3 ih chat caſes the otibuldr ity: here (mentioned; muſt — i 
highly proper, and, by oÞeiating all ſuch v ain imaginations, giſco- 
vers 4 A che nn op Bition. 
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[116] | 
Theſe points have been frequently and ET treated. 
* writers of great authority, 


I ball therefore content myſelf with obſerving, that | 
as the Scriptures afford an inconteſtable proof that 
there is a ſpecies of Eloquence independent on caprice 
or faſhion, not barely nominal, not directed to the 


© purpoſe of deceit ; that there is a real diſtinction 


between this natural and genuine Eloquence, the ef- 
feet of exalted and enlightened thoughts, noble paſ- 
frons, and generous principles; and the rhetorical 
ornaments of ſtyle, the refult of artifice and imitation: 
o the Apoſtle Pau is an illuſtrious inſtance 
to- prove the ſuperior force and efficacy of the former 
ſpecies. He diſclaimed the enticing words of man's 
Wiſdom, the refinements of pretended Philoſophers, 
wy 1 nor was the rudeneſs of 
peech, or the weakneſs of his bodily preſence 
2 for the Academy, the Forum, or the Court. 
And yet the LysTz1ans would have ſacrificed to him, 
aß to the God of Eloquence: And his ſpeech bad 
the power to throw the 1 Governans into ®. 
agony of terror. 


*Greno | is aid to have wrought a like effec © on 
Coin and by artfully mentioning the Battle of 
Pharſalia, and the danger he there encountered, to 


| have made him turn pale and tremble. But in this 1 
can diſcover nothing extraordinary, no more than | 
can perceive any thing derogatory to the good ſenſe 
of Casan, in ſuppoſing that his emotion was "= | 
an 
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and unaffected. The Battle of Pharſalia was an ob- 


| je& which he could not recollect with indifference, 5 


were he actuated with any degree of ſenſibility or 
paſhon. The bare remembrance of his enterprize, 
his danger, or his ſucceſs, was ſufficient to raiſe the 
moſt violent agitations in a mind like his. When any _ 
of thoſe intereſting objects had been ſuddenly preſent- 


ed to his imagination, no wonder if the impreſſion 


was too quick and violent to be diſſembled. The 
combuſtible lay ready prepared ; and a ſmall ſpark 
of eloquence was ſufſcient to raiſe the flame, 


But the Apoſile had every difficulty to contend with, 
every circumſtance that might prevent the effect of 
his diſcourſe. He ſtood before a Tribunal, where he 


Vas accuſed of heinous offences, ſurrounded by his 


perſecutors ; he ſtood before a judge rendered obdu- 
rate and inſenſible by his corruptions : Who was 
cruel and libidinous, who, as Tacitus informs us, 
„jus regium SERVILI INGENTO exercuit.*” And 
the power with which he was inveſted, joined with 


this ſervility and brutality of temper, was a circum- 


ſtance, which, of all others, muſt have rendered 
him moſt averſe from the ſacred truths urged by the * 
Apoſtle, anu made his noble freedom appear in the 
higheſt degree inſolent and provoking. Or if the 
hopes of a bribe ſoftened the reſentment of Felix, the 
aſſociate of his crime attended him; and her preſence, 
and poſſibly that of the miniſters of his pleaſures and 
corruptions, we may reaſonably conclude, muſt have 


Inſpired him with a vitious ſhame ; fo as to make 
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bim affect an indifference and unconcern at What he 
neard: and theſe his attendants no doubt were not 
backward in caſting ridicule and contempt on the 
deſpiſed priſoner. Vet, thro' all theſe obſtacles, the 
Eloquence of the Spirit pierced the heart of this tordid, 
ſtupid, ſenſual, proud, and eruel Governor, 


The ſpeech of the. Apoſtle might not have been ſo 
pure, ſo poliſhed, ſo elegant, as the Rhetoric of 
TexrULLUs, but it had powers and excellencies, 
compared with which, purity, politeneſs, and-elegance 
are leſs than nothing. It diſplayed that character 
which God hath plainly impreſſed upon the Word, 
whether preached or written by his inſpired teachers 
Iris TLIVxIV ANDMIGHTY IN OPPERATION, 
" AND' SHARPER THAN ANY TWO+EDGED SWORD, AND 
| ENTERETH THOROUGH, EVEN UNTO THE DIVIDING 
' ASUNDER OF THE SOUL AND SPIRIT, 'AND OF THE | 
JOINTS, AND THE MARROW, AND Is A DISCERNER 
OF THE THOUGHTS AND INTENTS OF THE HEART, 
He. iv. 21. 


He who. cannot feel this wonderful power in the 
Apoſtolical writings, is fit for the piddling employment 
of culling Rhetorical flowers, weighing words, and 
rounding periods. He may call this literature ; but 
While the pious Chriſtian pities his folly, the Critic 

of true taſte and ſenſibility muſt deſpiſe his mean no- 
tions of PERFECT ELOQUEVCE. 
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and character of an inſpired language, as delivered 
in his E Dociriue 4 Eruce, 
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Y HAVE read your DisszxrATio en the prin 
ciples of human Eloquence, and hall very readily, 
I dare ſay, be indulged in the liberty, I am going 


to take, of giving you my free thoughts upon it. 


I mall do it, with all the regard that is due from 
one ſcholar to another; and even with all the civi- 
lity which may be required of one, who hath his 


without a name: 


reaſons for addreſſing you, in this public männer; I 


5 You, entitle your work A Diſſertation on the prin: 
tiples of Eloquente : büt the teal ſubject of it, is an 
Opinion, or Parades, as you chuſe to term it, delia 


vered by the Biſhop of Gloucefter in his late diſcourſe | 


on Grace. This opinion, indeed, concerns, or ras 
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| [144] - 
Eloquence, TY your office, it 8 in a W 
ſociety obliged you to maintain: fo that you cannot” 
be blamed for giving ſome attention to the i ingenious 
prelate's paradox, which fo incommodiouſly came in 
your way. Only the more intelligent of your hearerg 
might poſlibly think it ſtrange that, in a ſet of The- 
torical Lectures, addreſſed to them, the Controver- 
| fel part ſhould ſo much take the head of the Dialac- 
tic; or rather, that the Didaic part ſhould ſtand 
quite ſtill, while the Controwerfial keeps pacing it, 
with much alacrity, from one end of your Diſſerta- 


tion to the other. 


v et nei Aber, on ſecond thou ghts,can you be blamed 
for this conduct, which one way or other might ſerve 
to the inſtruction of your young auditory ; if not 
in the principles of Rhetoric, yet in a better thing, the 
Wy principles of Logic. It might, further, ſerve to another 

' purpoſe, not unworthy the Regard of a Rhetoric- 
Lecturer. The ſubject of eloquence has been 
ſo exhauſted in the fine writings of antiquity, 
and, what is worſe, has been ſo hackneyed in mo- 

dern Compilations from them, that your diſcourſe 
wanted to be enlivened by the poignant controver- 
fial air you have given to it, and to be made im- 
portant, by bringing an illuſtrious character into 


the ſcene. 


| All this I, am ready to ſay in your vindication, 
if your conduct may be thought to require 
any. Having, therefore, nothing to object to the 
general deſign, or mode of your diſſertation, I ſhall 


. confine n entirely to the MATTER of it, after 
| acquainting 


[us * | 
acquainting the reader, in few mat with, ve oo- 
ae and ſubject of this debate. b 


| The Bp. of Olen, in in a 155 Ga e trea- 


tiſe on the doctrine of Grace, which required him to 


ſpeak fully to the ſubjeR of inſpiration, found it 
neceſſary to obviate an objection to what he con- 
ceived to be the right notion of inſpired ſcripture, 
which had been ſupported by ſome ingenious men, 
and very lately by Dr. Mionrzrox. The objeftion 
js delivered by the learned Doctot, in theſe words | 


| « If we'allow the gift {of infpired languages] to 


u be laſting, we muſt conclude that ſome at leaſt of 


« the books of ſcripture were in this inſpired Greek. 
« But we ſhould naturally expe to find an inſpire 
© language to be ſuch as is worthy of God ; that is, 
pure, clear, noble and affecting, eren beyond the 
i« force of common ſpeech; fince nothing can come 
from God but what is perfe& in its kind. In 
* ſhort, the purity of PLaTo, and the eloquence of 


_ « Cicexo. Now, if we try the apoſtolic language 


te by this rule, we ſhall be fo fat from aſcribing it to 
God, that we ſhall ſcarcely think it worthy of man, 
* that is, of the liberal and polite ; it being utterly 
* rude and barbarous, and abounding with every . 
* fault that can poſſibly deform a language. And 
though ſome writers, prompted by a falſe zeal, 
have attempted to defend the purity of the Scrip- 
* ture-Greek, their labour has been idly employed 
fal. "Thus far, the learned DOCTOR, SY 


419 


[9] ally on theGift of W Wale, vol. i has. 
G 3 4 Tus, 


k x26} 
« Theſe triumphant obſervations, fays * Bi- 


« ſhop, are founded on two propoſitions, both of 


« which he takes for granted, and Rt 1 of e 
< is true: 


Ave; 


© The one, That an inſpired WET muſt needs 
© be a language of perfect eloquence; 


"vl © The other, That eee is. N bs. 
« nia) 2nd t to human ſpeech 15 ½ 


+ & 


The Bisxor then 33 to ſhew the falſhood 
of theſe two propoſitions. Yov, Sir, contend for 
the truth of them. That the reader may be enabled 
to judge for himſelf between you, I ſhall quote his 
Lordſhip's own words, paragraph by paragraph, ſo 
far as any thing ſaid by him is controverted by you; 
and ſhall then endeaygur, with all care, to pick up 
the looſe ends, of your argument, as, 1 find them any 
, Where come up in the ſeveral chapters of. your Diſſer- 
tation; intermixing, as, I 20 along, fuch deen 
of my own, as the e Px ſuggeſt. 


* «With Sh to hs Nen ee, 13 
the Biſhop) I will be bold to affirm, that were thy . 
« STYLE: of the New. Teſtament exactly ſuch as his 
Dr. MipprrH os] very exaggerated: account of 

it would perſuade us to belie ve, namely, that it is 
1 rude and  barbarous, and — wich 


1 
cl Dofrig of Grace. 41. Dub. Ld, p. 54. & 
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every fault that can Poſſibly deform a language, this 
is ſo far from proving ſuch language not Gvinely 
« inſpired, that it is one certain mark of this ori- 


« ginal le]. x . att ea ae 
By the manner, in which the Go Biſhop i intro | 
duces this affirmation, one ſees that he ſoreſaw very 
eleatly it would be eſteemed a geld one. Fo in 
ano ther place [4], he even takes to himſelf the 
ſhame, with which ſome readers, he well knew, 
would be forward enough to cover him, and in one 
word confeſſes his general notion of eloquence t tobea 
PaxADOx f which yet, ſays he, like ſo many others, 

' T have had the odd fortune to advance, will be ſeen ts 
be only another name, for + TRUTH. After this von- 
ceſſion, it had been more generous in you to have o- 
mitted ſome invidious paſſages ; ſuch as that where 
you ſay, the Biſhop in his reply to this objedion [of Dt. 
MippLEeton] ſeems to have diſplayed that BOLD or- 
POSITION TO THE GENERAL OPINIONS OF MAN= 
KIND, by which his learned labours are di iftinguiſhed "7 
Intr. p. ii. And again in p. vii. where you ſpeak of 
Eis principles as paratoxical, and implying *. AN 
HARDY OPPOSITION TO THE GENERAL SENSE or 
MANKIND. 9 | whe = . 


Fe a - 1 2 
by 2 a | "IS 


But let the boldneſs of * Biſhop's principles p : | 


what it will, there is ſmall hurt done, provided they 
turn out, what he ſeems perſuaded they \ will, only 


truths, Let us attend his Lordſhip, then, i in the proof | 
of bis rixs r Paradox: on 2c 
del Ib. un. Dub. K f 6. 

: "G3. «3 with 
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"© Twill not pretend, ſays he, to point out which 
* books of the N. T. were, or were not, compoſed by 
thoſe who had the Greek tongue thus miraculouſly 
- * infuſed into them; but this I will venture to lay, 
that the ſtyle of a writer ſo inſpired, who had not 
; 0 theſe writers had not) aſterwards cultivated his 
* kvowledge of the language on the principles of Gre- 
eian eloquence, would be preciſely ſuch as we find 
it in the books of the New Teſtament. | 
For, if this only be allowed, which no one, f 
think, will conteſt with me, that a ſtrange language 
* acquired by Uliterate men, in the ordinary way, 
'« would be full of the idioms of their native tongue, 
| « juſt as the Scripture-Greek is obſerved to be full of 
*'Syriaſms, and Hebraiſms ; how can-it be pretend> 
Led, by thoſe who reflect upon the nature of lan- 
© guage, that a ſtrange tongue divinely infuſed into il- 
. © literate men, like that at the day of Pentecoſt, could 
- © have any ather properties and conditions [e].“ 


Here, the features of this bold paradox begin to 
ſoften a little. We are ſomething reconciled to it, 

x. by being told, what the rudeneſs and barbarity is, 
which is affirmed to be one certain mark of an inſpir- 
. ed language, namely its being full of the idioms of the 
native tongue of the inſpired writer : And 2. by be- 

| ing told, that theſe idioms are equally to be expected 
whether the new language be infuſed by divine ine 
fpiration, or acquired- by illiterate men in the ordi- 
gary way. In the latter caſe, it ĩs preſumed, and ſurely 


. 4, 4. Dub. Ed. p. 58. 
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atteſts the fact), that a ſtrange language, ſo learnt, 
would abound in the native ĩdioms of the learner : 
All that remains is to Thew that the event would be 
the ſame, in the former. ann * 
himſelf, in order, to this talk... T 


i Let! us e theſe caſes * {mh 55 


« ouage conſiſts of two- diſtinct parts; the ſingle 5 


* terms, and the phraſes and idioms. The fiſt, as far 
as concerns appellatives eſpecially, is.of mere arbi- 
« trary impoſition, though on artificial principles 
common to all men: The ſecond ariſes inſenſibly, 
but conſtantly, from the manners, cuſtoms, and 
tempets of thoſe to whom the language is vernacu- 
lar; and ſo becomes, though much leſs arbitrary 
4 (as what the Grammari Fans, call cungruity is more 


concerned in this part than in the other), yet vari- 


© ous and different as the ſeverał tribes and nations of 
mankind. The firſt therefore is unrelated to every 


thing but to the genius of language in general; the 


+ ſecond hath an intimate connexion with the faſhione, 
* notions, and opinions of that people We to home 


* the language 1 is native. 


Let us eonfider then W way which n 
* terate men take to acquire the knowledge of a fo- 


reign tongue. Do- they not make i it their principal "A 


* and, at firſt, their only ſtudy, to treaſure up in their 
memory the ſignification of the terms ? Hence, when 


they come to. talk or write in · the ſpeech thus ac- 


* quired, their language is found to be full of their 


* own native idioms. And thus it will continue, 
| 3 til 


—— 


with es * (becauſe experience miformy : 


4 130 Þ 
« till by long uſe of the ſtrange tongue, and eſpe- 
+ cially by long acquaintance with the owners of it, 
they have imbibed. the” particular genius of the 


& W ny oY 


LAY 


— 


Na Suppoſe: then this accent inſtead of bes. 
ing thus gradually introduced into, the minds of 
theſe illiterate men was inſtantaneouſly infuſed i in- | 
© to them; the operation (tRongH not tie very mode 
$ of operating) being the ſame, muſt not che effect be- 
the ſame, let the cauſe be never ſo different „ With- 
© out queſtion... The divine impreſſie on muſt be made 
either by fixing the terms or ſingle words only and: 
their ſignification in the memory; as for inſtance, 
Greek terms correſponding to the Syriac or He- 
brew; or elſe, together with that ſimple impreſſion, 
another muſt be made, to inrich the mind with all 
the ideas which ge towards the- compoſing the 
| < phraſes and-idioms of the language (0 inſpired : But 
this latter impreſſion ſeems to requite, or rather i in- f 
< deed” implies,. a previous. one, of the tempers,. 
« faſhtons; and opinions of the people to whom the- 
language is native; upon the minds of them to. 
« whom the language is thus imparted ;- becauſe the 
«. phraſe and idiom ariſes from, and is. dependent on, 
« thoſe manners: and therefore the force of expreſ- 
vſiot can be underſtood only in. proportion. to the 
_ *-kifowledge of the manners: and underſtood they, 
* wete tobe; the Recipients of this ſpiritual gift be-- 

ing nat organical canals, but rational Dilpenſers. 

Sa that this would be a waſte of miracles without, 

A ſufficient. cauſe ;, the Syriac or Hebrew. idiom, ta 

hich the. Diſciples \ were enabled of themſelves to. 

"_ 


( 131 1 | 
adapt the words. 0 the Greek, or any other 2 
* guage, abundantly. ſerving every uſefub purpoſe, all | 
© which centered in giving CLEAR INTELLIGENCE. | 
We conclude, therefore, that what was thus in- 
* ſpired was the TER AMS, together with, that Fam 
matic congruĩty, which is: dependant thereon. In 
a Mord, to {\uppoſe ſuck kind of inſpired knowledge 
of frange tongues as includes all the native pecu- 
6 liarities, which, if you will, you may call their ele- 
* gancies j (for the more a language is coloured by 
the character and manners of the native uſera, the 


+ I have ſaid, an ignorant fancy, and { OVER tos 
* reaſon and experience... cn * * 


Now, from what has been obſerved; it follows; 
* that if the ſtyle of che N. T. were indeed derived: 


* Pentecoſt, it muſt be juſt ſack; with regard to its 
© ſtyle; as in fact, we find it to de; that is to fay,. 


and Hebrew * 


The conclufrag.from-thewhaleja this chat a 10-- 
ninal or local barbarity of ſtyle (fox that thls attri- 
*bute, when applied to ſtyle, is no more than no- 
*minal or. local, will- be clearly ſbewn under our 
next head) is ſo far from being an objection ta ĩts 
6. miraculous acquiſition, that it is one mark of * 


"extraordinary original [/ K. g tg Ph 


I have given this long quotation 801 e that the- 


8 
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more elegant it is eſteemed) to ſuppoſe this, is, as 


e from a language divinely infufed as on the \ day of 


© Greek words very frequently ddlivered' in. N 5 


reader may comprehend at ons view the drift and _ 


% 


E232] 
Rerenee of the Biſhop's argument ; which is ſo clearly 
explained that what force it hath, can receive 1⁰ 
rt en eee e e 


; a ; 


b this forte appears to you no mighty 
matter We are told, you ſay, that, in order 4 


15 convey dear intelligence to a foreigner, nothing 


— ͤ— —U — a oe 


more is neceſſary, than to uſe the werd of his 
language adapted to the idiom of our own. But 
4 fhal we always find correſpondent words Wikis 
"Riga ler“ | 


Shall wwe hes fad cee words *. 


Not always, perfectly correfpondent. Where does 
the Biſhop ſay, we ſhall ? Or, how was it to his 


; purpoſe to ſay it ? He does indeed ſpeak of ſuch a 
curreſpondency of terms, and chiefly of ſuch an a- 
.daption of the terms of one language to the, idiom of 
another, as ſhall abundantly ferve to give clear 
Intelligence. And this is all he. had caſing) to. 
bey. ; 


Welt, but an exact correſpondency of terms is 
material. To what? To give clear intelligence? But 
I this be true, no clear intelligence can poſſibly be 
given in any tranſlation from one language into 
another; for, in all tranflations whatever, it is ner 


oeſſary to render ſome Words by others, that are not 


- perfeRtly correſpondent. You wil ſcarcely deny 
that our Engliſh tranſlation. of the Goſpels. conveys. 
i general, Flows intelligence to the Englih reader, 


Wu buran p; 32. Dud, 4. 5. 39% 2 
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though many terms are uſed in it, and were of neceſ⸗ 
kty ta be uſed, chat do not perfeRly and adequately 
correſpond to the -Greek terms, employed by the 


ſacred writers. Without doubt it was your purpoſe 


to convey clear intelligence to your Engliſh reader in 
the elegant tranſlations, they ſay, you have made of 
Dzn9sTHENES. and yet doubtleſs vou will ac- 
knowledge that many words of the Athenian. orator | 
are not perfectly Rs: en enen 
by you in your verſion of them. 2 01 


What follows from this ? Why, Ae that all 
tranſlations muſt be exploded and ſet aſide as inſuffi- 
cient to | give clear intelligence, or that we muſt 
accept them, with all their unavoidable imperfec- 


tions, as, in general, ſufficiently repreſentative of the 


ſenſe of their originals,. though in ſome particulars | 


| thr cat bo n ee 10a. 


But 2 
and perfect intelligence of ſuch particulars ? Why 


in the way, which common ſenſe ſuggeſts ; by i in- | | 


quiring, if we are able, what the preciſe meaning is 
of thoſe terms of the original language, to which the 


_ tranſlated terms are thus imperfectiy correſpondent. 


And if-this be an inconvenience, tis an inconvenience 
neceſſarily attending every tranſlation in the world, 
in which a writer would expreſs the mixed modes 


denoted by the words of any other. For ſuppoſing 
he Greek tongue, Infuſed by divine inſpiration into 
the ſacred writers, to have been that of PLaTo or 
DEMO TIRES himſelf, you will hardly pretend 


[134] 
that it could have furniſhed them with Greek: terms 83 
perfect) expreſſive of ſuch compound ideas as 
eertain Syriac or Hebrew terms expreſſed, and. of 
which their ſubject obliged them to give, at far as the 
nature of the caſe would permit, char intelligeneb. 
$0 that I cannot for my life comprehend the drift of 
that ſhort! queſtion, Shall ave always find correſpon- 
dent terms in a foreign language ? or, the pertinence 
of your learned. comment on ine text of. Sende 
letter to Sexvivs.. © an 


8 


Lam ſenſible indeed; that if the terms only of the 
new language were divinely infuſed,” theſe, vhether 
perfectly correſpondent or not, would be inſufficient 
of themſelves. to give elear intelligence. - But the 
Biſhop ſuppoſes more than this to be infuſed ; for 

what was inſpired, he tells us, zvas the terms, 10. 
' GETHER with that Grammatic \conpruity,” which'is 
dependent thereon. Now this knowledge of the 
. grammatic congruity of any tongue, ſuperadded to a 
Knowledge of its terms, would methinks enable a 
writer to 3 Wa in it, for the moſt parts. 

| intelligibly. . | 


I confeſs the Biſhop ſpeake—of fixing he terme 
er Jingle words o Lx and their. ſignifcation in the 
ne mory- But then he does. nat mean to exclude the 
grammatic congruity in the uſe of them, which, as 
we have ſeen, he expreſly requires ia the very ſame 
paragraph, but merely to expoſe the notion of the 
phraſes and idioms being required, too. His Lord- 
ip ſpeaks of the terau, or ſingle words ONLY, in 


| f 135 7 
oppoſition to phraſes and idioms : you ſeem to ſpeaF: 
of terms or fingle words o, in oppoſition to. 
Jyftematic congruity:. 


2 
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Tay, you "from fi 0 to ſpeak: for ears FEW 
not what to make of all ydu ſay concerning the 
mſufficiency of the terms only of any fanguage 6 
give intelligence. And yet, in what follows, you 
ſeem to do justice to the Biſkop, and to adulit that, 

5 beſides the terms, a grammatic congruiſy is in the uſe of : 
them was divinely inſpited. For you go on to ob- 
ſerve, „ That the real purport of abmoſt every 2 
« ſentence in every language, is not to be learned. 
« from the fignification of detached:Words, ami hr 
* grammatical congruity, even where theif ſignifica- 
« tion may be expreſſed by cotreſpondent words in 
0 © apother language 17 "gs L418 

| And here, Su; your d expatiates through 
feveral pages : the purpoſe. of all which is to he, 
that, if the terms of one. language, though congruouſly; 
wed, be ſtrily adapted to the idioms of another, ſtill 
they would give no intelligence, or. at leaſt a very 
obſcure one; as you endeavour to prove by a decent. 
inſtagce taken from your countryman, Swir rz in 
His dotages; and another, given by yourſelf in 4 
literal verſion of a long paſſage of à ſacred writer: 
It is true, in this laſt inſtafice, you do not confine 
yourſelf to the ſtrict obſervance of grammatic con- 
gruity. If you had done this, it would have ap- 
peared, from —— own inſtance, ng intell . er 


[4], Diet. 4 Dab. kd: 39. 


1661 
might have * and with tolerable eee ä 
Hor ine d wee. (E697 8881 


But be it allowed, chat, if the terms of one lan- 


gnage,: even though a congruons . conftruQion; be 
obſerved, be conſtantly and ſirictiy adapted to the 


times, be very dark and obſcure: how is this obſcurity 
to be prevented? Take what language you will for 
the conveyance of inſtruction, it will be neceſſary 
for the reader or hearer to gain a competent know- 
| ledge of its idioms and phraſeology, before he can 
receive the full benefit of it. So that, unleſs there 
had been a language in the world, native to all 
nations, and in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, 
univerſal, I ſee not how inſpiration irſelf could re- 
medy this inconvenience. Suppoſe, as I ſaid before, 
that the inſpired language, in which the Apoſtles 
wrote, had been the pureſt Greek, ſtill its idiomatie 
phraſeology had been as ſtrange and obſcure to all 
fuch to whom that language was not native, as the 
Syriac or Hebrew idioms, by, which the Apoſtolic 
Greek is 'now ſuppoſed to be o much darkened. 


x nies upon the whole, that nothing you have 
faid, overturns, or ſo much as affects, the learned 
Prelate's notion of divine inſpiration, 25 conveying 
enly the terms and fingle words of one language, cor- 
neſponding to thoſe of another, together with that 
grammatic congruity in the uſe of them, awhich is de- 
pendant thereon. This ſinſt and grand principle, as 
Jou call it, of the Bp's new theory, is ſuch, you ſay, 


' idiams of another, the expreſſion will ſtill. many BR 


. 4 10 critic or grammaridn can admit [i]. On the 
contrary, I muſt preſume to think, becauſe I have * 
now ſhewn, that no critic or grammarian, who 
deſerves the name, can reaſonably object to this 
principle, as it allows all that is neceſſary to be fup- 
poſed of an infpired language, its ſufficiency to give 
clear intelligetice': ſo clear, that, had the idioms of 
the new language been inſpired too, it could not, in 

the general view of providence, who intended thia 


intelligence for the uſe of all People W 
haye been n | 


Var mir unfavorable. Babe of the Biſhop's 
principle ariſes frem your miſconception of the cir- 
cumflances, abilities, and qualifications of the Apoſtles, 
when they addreſſed themſelves to the work of thir 
miniſtry, and eſpecially to the work of. compoſing IJ 
books for the inſtrution of the faithful in this 
originally . 


When the — was br infuſed, * 
would, no doubt, be full of their native phraſes, or 
rather it would be wholly and entirely adapted to 
che Hebrew or Syriac idioms. ''This would tender 
their expreſſion ſomewhat. dark and obſcure ta their 
Grecian hearers. But then it would be'intelligible 
enough to thoſe, to whom they firſt and principally 
addrefſed themſelves, the HeHeniflic Jews, 'who, 
though they underſtood Greek belt, were generally x 
20 ſtrangers to the Hebrew idiom. ed ob 


/ 
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Further ſtill, I this Hebrew-Greek language | 
was all that was originally infuſed i into the Apoſtles, 
vothing hinders but that they might, in the ordinary 
way, improve themſelves, in the Greek tongue, and 
ſuperadd to their inſpired knowledge whatever they 
could acquire, beſides, by their converſation with 

the native Greeks, and the ſtudy of their language. 
For, though it can hatdly be imagined, as the Biſhop 
ſays, that the inſpired writers had cultivated their 
Frowledge of the language oh the principles of the 
Grecian eloquence [i], that is, had formed and per- 
fected their ſtyle by an anxious and critical attention 
to the rules and practice of the Greek rhetors, yet 
ve need not conclude that they wholly negleQed to 
improve themſelves in the knowledge and uſe of 
this new language. So that by the time they turned 
| themſelves to the Gentiles, and ſtill more by the time 
they applied themſelves to pen the books of the 
N. T. they might be tolerable maſters even of the 
peculiar phraſeology of the Greek tongue, and might 
be able: to 1 * in e ue to * 1 98 
idiom. 1 
; 


All Wes" I ſay, is very EPR z becauſe their 
turning to the Gentiles was not till near TEN years, 
after the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the Apo- 
files ; and the date of their earlieſt writings, penned 
for the edification of the Chureh, was not till near 
"7 wenTyY. years after that period: In all which time, 
they had full leiſure and opportunity to acquire a 
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competent knowledge of the native idiomatic Greek, 
abundantly ſufficient to anſwer. all * of — 


rr 
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But I bY further and ſay, It is not only very ſuppe- 


feable, and perfectly conſiſtent with all the Biſhop 
has adyanced on. the ſubje&t of inſpiration, that the 
facred writers aught thus i improve themſelves, but 
it is, likewiſe, very clear and certain, that they DrD. 

How elſe are we to account for that difference of 
ſtyle, obſetrable i in the facred writers, whoſe expteſ- 
ſion is more or leſs coloured by their native Hebrew 
idioms,” according as their acquaintance with the 


Greek tongue was more or leſt perfect? There were 


ſtill, no doubt, very many of their own native idioms, 
iaterſperſed in their moſt improved Greek: As muft 
ever be the caſe of writers who compoſe i ina foreign 


tongue, whether acquired i in the ordinary way, or 


ſupernaturalty infuſed into them: But thefe barba- 
riſins, as they are called, I mean theſe Syridſmns'or 

Hebraifms, ate not ſo conſtant and perpetual as to 
prevent their writings from giving clear intelligence. 
In ſhort, the ftyle-of the inſpired writets is JUS” 
that which we ſhould naturatly expect it to be, on 
this ſuppoſition of its being ſome what improved by 
uſe and exerciſe, and wllich the learned "Biſhop. 
- accurately (and in perfect 1 with his main 
principle; of th terms only being inſpired; wwith the 


Congruous uſe of them ) defines it to be, Greet ewvordt.. 


VERY ck, hr rho delivered in fac and Hebreus 
idiom LIN. 2711.2 | nn _ 
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' ſhould baue been: made to inrich the mind with all the 
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Thus, in every view, the Biſhop's grand principle 
may be ſafely admitted, All that we need ſuppoſe, 
and therefore all that is reaſonable to be ſuppoſed, is, 
That the terms of the Greek language, and a gram- 
matical conpruity in the uſe of them, was miraculouſly 
infuſed : The reſt would be competently and ſuffici- | 
ently obtained by the e of Fer lan, 
without a miracle. 


Ae faping fo little, or rather after ring idee 
nothing, that affeQs the Biſhop's principle, I cannot 
but think it is with an ill grace you turn yourſelf to 
cavil at the following incidental obſervation of his 
Lordſhip, which yet will be found as true and as 
jul as any other fe has made on. this e | 


— might expett, har, befdes 2be pple 
PRA of the Greek terms only, and their ſigniſca- 
. tion on the minds of the inſpired linguiſts, another 


eat abi go tewardi the compaſing. the phraſes and 
idioms of the langaage fo inſpired (all which had been 
veceſſary, if the inſpired language. had been intended 
for a perfect model of Grecian etoquence) the Biſhop 
replies This latter impreſſion ſeems to require, 
or rather indeed implies, a previous one, of the 

| * xempers,' faſhions, and opinions of the people to 
whom the language is native, upon the minds of 
„them to whom the language is thus imparted ; 4 
« becauſe the phraſe and "iow ariſes from and is 

6 penchant on thoſe manners []. But ſuch an 


| > U bal. ef Grace 5 4 Dod. Ed. p. 37. 
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ſpeaking of an impreſſton, neceſſary to be made on 
the minds of the Apoſtles, if the inſpired language 
had been ſo complete as to extend to all its native 
phraſes and idioms. If the Apoſtles were inflanely 
to poſſeſs the infpired Greek in this perfection, it is 
neceflary to ſuppoſe that this la impreſſion muſt; 
as well as that of the terms, be made upon them. 
Can any thing be more certain and undeniable, than 
this affirmation? Yet, in p. 36. of cares N — 


have _y ſtrange paſſage. 


After having few, 28 you fuppoſe, that the | 
Biſhop's grand principle, of the inſpiration of the 
TERMS only, ftands on a very inſecure foundation, 
Perhaps, you fay, it is no leſs nAZARDous to 
« affirm, that a knowledge of the idiom or phraſe- 
« ology of any language, always implies a previous 
knowledge of the cuſtoms and manners of thoſe to 
wn whom 1 it is nN * hi 3 


You intended, xo/2loubt, in. your ceaſare of this 
hazardous poſition, to oppoſe ſomething which the 


Biſhop had affirmed. Be pleaſed. now to caſt your = : 


eye on the paſſage you criticize, and tell me where: 


the Biſhop aſſerts, that a xNoWLEBGE of the idiom. ; 


or phraſeology of any language ALWAYS implies a pre- 
vious knowledge of the cuſtoms and manners of thoſe 
_ * it is is vernacular. What the Biſhop aſſerts is, 


. Thas: 


Taz 
That an1MPRESSION of the phraſes and'idtomis of an 
inſpired language implies a previous IMPRESSION of 
the tempers, faſbions, and opinions of the people td 
whom the language is native, upon the minds of them 
_ to whom the language is THUs'imparted : that is, if a 
knowledge of the idioms had been impreſſed, a know 
ledge of the cuſtoms and manners, from which thoſe 
idioms ariſe, and without a knowledge of which they 
could not be underſtood (as they were to be, by the 
recipients of this ſpiritual gift) muſt have been im- 
preſſed, likewiſe. No, you ſay: a knowledge of the 
idiom of a language does not always imply a previous 
kitewledge of the manners. Who ſays it does? We 
may come to know the idioms of languages, 1 without 
a divine impreſſion : and without ſuch impreſſion, for 
any thing appears to the contrary, the Biſhop might 
ſuppoſe the ſacred writers came by their knowledge, 
ſo far as they poſſeſſed i it, of the Greek idioms. But 
the impreſſion of ſuch idioms could only come from 
another and previous impreſſion of the cuſtoms and 
manners : becauſe i in this caſe, without a previous 
impreſſion of the cuſtoms and manners, the idioms 
themſelves, when impreſſed, could not have been 
: underſtood, nor conſequently put to uſe, by the per- 
ſons, on whom this impreſſion was made, They had 
no time to recùr to Lexicons, Grammars, and Com- 
mentaries to know the meaning of the n | 
idioms. How then were they, on the inſtant, to 
Know their meaning at /all, but by a Previous a 
reſſion of the manners, from which they aroſe, and 
which would put them into a . of underfinnd=' 
| ing theſe EY e : 


1 


Lag] 


— 


A a ana the Biſhop i is 8 of sort KR Ar V- 
RAL IMPRESSION: you, of NATURAL KNOWLEDGE, 


No wonder, then, your reaſoning and your learning, 
in the concluding pages of this chapter, ſhould look 


entirely beide the matter in hand, or, at beſt; ſhould 
look fo a/kew on the Biſhop's hazardous poſition. It 
is certain, you are far enough out of all danger of 
encountering it, . when you entrench yourſelf, at 


length, behind this diſtant and ſecure. eoncluſſon 


© that the knowledge of idiom is ſo. far from re- 


quiting, or implying a previous one of tempers, 
«© manners, Ic. that the very CONVERSE. of this 


<« ſeems to be the ſafer principle; and that tempers. 


and manners are not to be learned, without ſome 
« degree of previous acquaintance with the pecu- 


© larities of a language Ia]: a propoſition, which 


though exceptionable enough, as you put 1 it, and 
even ſuggeſting ſome pleaſant ideas, A am in no 
humour, at preſent, to conteſt with r N 

This, Sir, 18 THE WHOLE 2 i had ade; 
ced by you, that hath any ſhew or appearance of 


being intended as a Confutation of the argument by - 
which the Biſhop ſupports his IST Parapox ; in 


oppoſition to Dr. MippLeToN's: opinion, That an 


Inſpired language muſt needs be a language of perfece 


eloquence. The Biſhop has.told us in very accurate 
terms what he conceives the character of an inſpired 
language muſt needs be: and I have at leaſt ſhewn, . 


not⸗ 


ahat the character he gives of it may be a juſt one. 
de Dil, 88, Dub: Ed: p 36. 


or 
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goteichſlanding « any thing you have * to it in 
. learned Diſſertation. 


I now proceed to the Biſhop's 8 con PAAA box; 
Which oppoſes Dr. MiDDLEToON's /econd Propoſition; 
That eloquence is ſomething congenial and eſſential te 
human ſpeech, 10 inherent in the age of 


thing 


- © This fuppoles, a5 rhe - Biſkop, that * 15 ſome 
certain Adcnxrvrz in narure, to which that qua- 
a lĩty refers, and on which it is to be. formed and 
**modefled. | And, indeed, admitting this to be the 
caſe, one ſhould be apt enough to concſude, that 
«when the Author of nature condeſcended to in- 
ſpire one of thefe plaſtic performances of human 
art, he would make it by the exacteſt | ve of the 
'Y de 


9 


C But Sis PESO is fanciful and i falſe, Elo- 
quence is not congenial or eſſential to human 
« ſpeech, nor is there any Archetype in nature to 
« which that quality refers; It is accidental und, 
arbitrary, and depends on cuſtom and faſhian : it is 
«a mode of human communieation which chang & | 
« with the changing climates of the Earth andi is 
46 as various and unſtable as the genius, Sade, and 
„mannert of its diverſified inhabitants. För What | 
«bs rnit but the uſe of fuck terms, With tir, 
: multiplied combinations,” asthe-intbreft; the com- 
* plexion, or the caprice of a writer or «ſpeaker of 
« authority hath preferred, to its equals 7. What is 
4 ELEGANCE 
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*.-FLEGANCE but ſuch a turn of idiom ag a faſhiona- > 
ble fancy hath brought into repute? And what is 
©SUBLIMITY but the application of ſuch images, 
as arbitrary.or caſual connexions, rather than their 
© own native grandeur, have dighified andenn6bled? - 
Now ELoQuence is a compound of theſe three 
qualities of ſpeech, and conſequently muſt be as 

© nominal and unſubſtantial as its conſtituent parts. 5 
So that, that mode of compoſition, which is a 
model of perfed eloquence to one nation or people, 
muſt appear extravagant or mean to another. And 


thus in fact it was. Indian and Aſiatic eloquence” © 


vere eſteemed hyperbolic; unnatural, abrupt and 
„ puerile to the more phlegmatic inhabitants of 
Rome and Athen. And the weſtern eloquence, in 

its turn, appeared nerveleſs and effeminate, frigid 
or infipid, to the hardy and inflamed i imaginations: 

of the Eaſt. Nay, what is more, each ſpecies, eren 
of the moſt approved genus, changed its nature 
with the change of clime, and language; and the 
«ſame expreſſjoh, which, in one place, had the 
dutmoſt ſimplicity, had, in another, the utmoſt Jab - 

'» Une ol: ; b | ; 


The Biſhop then proceeds to nftrate this laſt 
'obſervation _'dy'a famous inſtance, taken from the 
firſt chapter of Geneſis, and then recapitulgtes and” 
enforces his general n in the een, 
manner. 


I 


$ Apply all this to the books of the N. T. an 
authorized collection, profeſſedly deſigned for 05 
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«rule and direction of mankind. Now ſuch a rule 
© demanded that it ſhould be infpired of God. But 
« infpired writing, the objectors ſay, implies the moſt 
2M perſed elopuence. What human model then was 
the Holy Ghoſt to follow? And a human model, of 
arbitrary conſtruction, it muſt” needs be, becauſe 
there was no other: Or, if there were another, it 
< would never ſuit the purpoſe, which was to make 


* ar impreſſion on the minds and affections - and this 5 


« impreflion, ſuch an eloquence only as that which 
bad gained the popular ear, could effect? Should 
therefore the eaſtern eloquence be employed ? But 
this would be too inflated and gigantic for the Neſt. 
Should it be the-2veftern ? But this would be too 
cold and torpid for the Ea. Or, ſuppoſe the 
generic eloquence of the more poliſhed nations was: 
to be preferred, which: ſpecies of it was to be em- 
_ © ployed? The rich exuberance of the Aſiatic Greeks, 

or the dry conciſeneſs of the Spartans? The pure 
and poignant eaſe and flowing ſweetneſs of the 


Attic modulation, or the ſtrength and grave ſeve- 


< rity of the Roman tone? Or ſhould all give way to 
that African torrent, which aroſe from the fermen- 
ted mixture of the dregs of Greece and Italy, and 
ſoon after overflowed the church with theological 

conceits in a ſparkling luxutiancy of thought, and 
© a ſombrous rankneſs of expreſſion ? Thus various 
« were the ſpecies's! all as much decried by a diffe- 
rent genus, and each as much diſliked by a different 
« ſpecies, as the eloquence of the remotelt Eaſt oy 
8 Weſt, by one another [2]: 4 | 


Cel Do8. of Grace) p 55. 56. Dub. Ed. p. 67,68, 
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tan! 


Thus far r the learned Biſhop, with the ſpirit and: 
energy, as you well obſerve, of an antient erator Ig]: 
and, let me add, with a juſtneſs and force of reaſon - 
ing, which would have done honour to the bet 
antient Philoſopher. But here we ſeparate again. 
You maintain; with Dr. MipdLzToN, that e ce 
is ſomething congenial and eſſential to human ſpeech : 
While I, convinced by the Biſhop's reaſoning; in theſe! 
paragraphs, inn that it W not. 


The ſubject, indeed; affords grout ſcope to your” 
rhetorical faculties ; and the cauſe, you maintain, 
being that, as you conceive, of the antient orators, 
and even of eloquence itſelf, you ſuffer your enthu- 
ſiaſin to bear you away; without controul; and, as 
is the natural effect of enthuſiaſm, with ſo little me- 
thod and preciſion of argument, that a cool examiner. 


of your work hardly knows how to follow yc u, or . 45 


wllere to take aim at you, in your aery and uncertain 
flight. However, I ſhall. do my beſt to reduce your 
Rhetoric to Reaſon ; I mean, to repreſent the ſub- 
ſtance of what you ſeem to intend by way of argu- 
ment againſt the Biſhop's principle, leaving your 
eloquence to make what n on the gentle 
reader it may. ' 


And, IRS r, in oppoſition, as you ſuppoſe, to the 
Biſhop' s tenet, © That eloquence i is NOT ſomething” 
64 congenial and eſſential to human ſpeech,” you apply 
yourſelf to ſhew, through ſeveral chapters, that 
ropes, metaphors, allegories, and univerſally what 

Li Diſſert. p. 19 Dub, Ed. p. 20. 
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are called by! Rhetoricians figures of ſpeech, are natural 
and neceſſary expreſſions of the paſſions, and have 

their birth in the very reaſon and conſtitution of 
things. To make out this important point is the ſole _ 
drift of your 1, 11, 111, and 1yth Chapters; in which 
you'ſeem to me to be contending for that Which 
nobody denies, and to be diſputing without an op- 
ponent. At leaſt, you can hardly believe that the 
Biſhop of Glouceſter is to be told, that metaphors, 
allegories, and ſimilitudes are the offspring of nature 
and neceſſity, He, who has, with the utmoſt juſtneſs 
and elegance of reaſoning, as you well obſerve [r}, 


explained this very ung himſelf, in the Dun i 
Lacarion. | 


Wu ar then are we to conclude from theſe elabo- 
rate chapters? Why, that by ſome unlucky miſtake 
or other, let us call it only by the ſofter name, of in- 
attention, you have entirely miſrepreſented the ſcope 
and purpoſe of all the Biſhop has ſaid on the ſubject 

of eloquence. And that this is no haſty or groundleſs 
Charge, but the very truth of the caſe, will clearly 
be ſeen from a brief examination of the Biſhop's 
theory, compared with your reaſonings upon it. 


The poſition, that eloquence is ſomething congenial 
.and eſſential to human ſpeech, ſuppoſes, ſays the Biſhop, 
that there is ſome certain Archetype in nature, to which 


that quality refers, and on which it is to be A 
and modelled. 


{ $ Diſt. 6 Dubs Edp 4 
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The Biſhop, ſee, requires an 1 to be 
pointed out to him of that conſummate eloquence, 
which is faid to be congenial and eſſential io humay- 
| ſpeech. The demand is ſurely reaſonable ; and not 

difficult to be complied with, if ſuch an Archetype 
do, in fact, ſubſiſt. But do you. know of any ſuch ? 

Do you refer him to any ſuch ? Do you ſpecify that 
compoſition ? or do you ſo much as delineate that fort 
of compoſition, which will paſs upon all men under 
the idea of an Archetype? Nothing of all this. Per- 
mit us then to attend to the Biſhop's reaſoning, by 
which he undertakes to prove that no ſuch Archetype: 


| does. or can exiſt. | 


© The propoſition {that aſſerts, there is ſuch an 
Archetype] is fanciful and falſe. Eloquence is not 

_ * congenial or eflential to human ſpeech, nor is there 
any Archetype in nature to which that quality 
« refers. It is accidental and arbitrary, and depends: 
con cuſtom and faſhion: It is a mode of human 
communication which changes with the changing 
« climates of the earth; and is as various and unſtable 
cas the genius, temper, and manners of its diverſified. 


inhabitants [s].” 


The Biſhop nts there is no Archetype, becauſe 
eloquence is a variable thing; depending on cuſtom. 
and faſhion; is nothing abſolute in itſelf, but relative 

to the fancies and prej udices of men, and changeable, _ 
as the different climes they inhabit. This general 


. e 
„ © reaſon 
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reaſon "Op convincing: it appeals to fact, to ex- 
perience, to the evidence of ſenſe. But the leai ned 
Prelate goes further. He analyzes the complex idea 
of eloquence: he examines the qualities of ſpeech, 
of which it is made up; and he ſhews that they are 
nominal and unſubſtantial. Hence it follows, again, 
That there is no Archetype in nature of perfect elo- 
quence; its very conſtituent parts, as they are deem- 
ed, having no ſubſtance or reality in them. 


But why ſhould the Biſhop condeſcend to this 
analyſis, when his general argument ſeemed deciſive of 
the queſtion ? For a good reaſon. When the Biſhop 
aſked for an AxchET VPE, though you are ſhy of 
producing any, he well knew that the maſters of 
Eloquence, thoſe Imean who are accounted ſuch in 
theſe parts of the world, had pretended to give one. 
He knew the authority of theſe maſters of human 
ſpeech with the ſort of men, he had to deal with: 
he therefore takes the Archetype, they have given, 
and ſhe ws, upon their own ideas of eloquence, it is a 


mere re Phantom. 


It is nok to be ſuppoſed that the Biſhop, in touch- 
ing incidentally the queſtion of Eloquence in- a 
theological treatiſe, ſhould follow the Greek and 
Latin rhetors through all the niceties and diſtinctions 
of their Art, or - ſhould amuſe himſelf or us with a 
minute detail of all the particulars which go to the 
making up of this mighty compound, their ARCHE+ 
TYPAL IDEA of human eloquence. If he had been 


ſo 23 and had had no better buſineſs on his 
| * hands, 


1 1351 I 
hands, it is likely he could have told us news, as 
you have done, out of Axis rorIE, Lon GinUS, and 
Cicrkxo. But his manner is to ſay no more on 
ſubject, than the occaſion makes neceſſary; which, 
in the preſent caſe, was no more than to acquaint his 
reader, in very general terms, with the conſtituent 


parts of eloquence ; which he reſolyes into thele 1 


three, Puxir v, ELEGANCE, and SUBLIMITY. ij. 
But this you, call 4 moſt. illagical diviſion ef Ele- 0” 
quence; far that the Biſbop bath not only. enumerated 
the. conflituent, parts imperfettly.; but, of the. three 
qualities which be hath exbibited, the firſt. is included 
in the ſecond, and the third is not neceſſarily ones uni- 


verſally a 495 7 elequence 127 


The enumeration,” you ok ws, 3 Vet 
es I think, denotes hateyer comes under the 
idea of ' eRoPRIETY, that is, of approved cuſtom, as 
well as grammatical uſe, in any language: Elegance, 
expreſſes all thoſe - embelliſhments. of compoſition, | 
which are the effect of Axr and I knοο no fitter 
term than Sub limity, to ſtand for thoſs qualities of 
eloquence, which are derived from the efforts of 
Genius, or NATURAL: PARTS. Now What elſe can 
be required to complete the idea of Eloquen ce, and 

what defect of logic can there be in comprehending 
the various properties of human ſpeech under theſe 
three generic names? The diviſion is ſurely ſo natural 
and ſo intelligible, that few readers, I believe, will 
be diſpoſed to ole with you, that the ff of * 


(4 Diſert, Pp. 47. Dub. Ed. p. 44. 5 
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EW qualities is included in. the ſecond, and thut the. 
third is not neceſſarily and univerſally a part of elox. 


quence. 


But let the Biſhop's enu meration be ever ſo logical; 
you further quarrel with his idea of theſe. three 


conſtituent parts of eloquence, and his reaſoning. - 
e FRO. | 


| „What, ſays his Lordſhip, is Puxirv but the uſe 
© of ſuch terms with their multiplied combinations, 
as the intereſt, the complexion, or the caprice of a 
© writer or ſpeaker of authority bach preferred to its. 
< is * ; 


Thin idea of purity in language 3 you think 7 RF 
and yet-in the very chapter in which you ſet yourſelſ 


to contemplate and to reprobate this frange idea, 
you cannot help reſolving purity, into uſage and 

. cuſtom, that is, with QUINncTILIan, into conſenſum 
. eruditorum ; which ſurely is but ſaying in other words 

with the Biſhop, that it conſiſts in the uſe. of ſuch 

terms, with their multiplied combinations, as the in- 
tereſt, the complexion, or the caprice of a writer or 
ſpeaker of Authority hath preferred ta its equals---for 

equals they undoubtedly were, till that uſage or 

cuſtom took place. When this conſent of the learned 
is once eſtabliſhed, every writer or ſpeaker, who pre- 
tends to purity of expreſſion, muſt doubtleſs conform 
to it: but previouſſy to. ſuch conſent, purity. is a 
thing arbitrary enough to. juſtify che Biſhop's con- 
cluſion, that this quality i is not congenia{ * Nil. 


ke. human ſpeech. . Next, 
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* 


Next, the Biſhop aſks, « What i is ELEGANCE but 


fluch a turn of idiom as a faſhionable ow _ 
; brought f into repute ?” +. git 


Here, again, you grow very nice in your inquiriesg 
into the idea of fancy, the idea of faſbion, and I know - 
not what of that ſort. In a word, you go on defining. 
and diſtinguiſhing to the end of the chapter; in a way 
that without doybt would be very edifying to your 


young ſcholars: in 7 rinity College, but, as levelled 
againſt the-Biſhop, is certainly unſeaſonable and out 
of place. For, define elegance as you-will, it finally 


reſolves into ſomething that is nat of the eſſence of 
human ſpeech, but factitious and arbitrary; as de- 
pending much on the taſte, the fancy, the caprice 
(call ir. what you pleaſe) of ſuch writers or ſpeakers, 
as have obtained the popular vogue for this ſpecies 
of eloquence; and ſo had the fortune to bring the 
turn of idiom and expreſſion, which they ann | 


and cultivated, into general Es 


Laſtly,” the Biſhop aſks; ' What is SbrILIIAIT r. ? 


© but the application of ſuch images, as arbitrary or 
caſual connexions, rather than their own native 
grandeur, have dignified and ennobled ?“ 


To this. queſtion you reply by aſking another, 
Whether ſublimity deth neceſſarily conſiſt in the appli- 
cation of images? But, firſt, if what-is called Subli- - 
mity, generally conſiſts in the application of r ; 


it-is abundantly ſufficient to the Biſhop's purpoſe : 
Next, I preſume to ſay, that the ſublime of OY 
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quence, or the impreſſion. which a genius makes 
upon us by his expreſſion, conſiſts neceſſarily and 


univerſally in the application of images, that is, of 


bright and vivid ideas, which is the true; that is, the 
received ſenſe of the word, images, (however rheto- 
„riclans may have diſtinguiſhed different kinds of 
"whew, and expreſſed them by different names) in all 


rhetorical and critical works. Laſtly, I maintain that 
itheſe bright and vivid ideas are rendered intereſting 


to the reader or hearer from the influence of Ass o- 


[CIATLON, rather than of their own nativedignity and 
. grandeur : of which I could give ſo many inſtances, 
that, for this reaſon, I will only give your own, 
-which you lay ſo much ſtreſs upon, of the famous 
-oath by:the. ſouls of thoſe who fought at Marathon. and 
Platæa [a] : where the peculiar ideas of intereſt, 
= glory, and weneration,: aſſociated to the image or idea 
. of the battle of Marathon and Platea, gave a ſublime 
and energy to this oath of DeMosTHENEs, by the 
ſouls of thoſe that fought there, in the conceptions ot 
his countrymen, which no other people could have 
felt fiom it, and of which you, Sir, with all your 
admiration of it, have certainly a very faint COncep- 
tion at this time. 


I ſhould here have diſpatched this article of SuZ- 
limity, but that you will expect me to take ſome- 
notice of your objection to what the Biſhop obſerves,. 
That this ſpecies of eloquence changed its nature, 

with the change of clime and language ; and that: 
6. the ſame expreſſion, which in one plas had the _ 


Wt Diſſert. P · py Dub. Ed. p. 48. 0 & 
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E utmoſt femplicity, bad, in another, the utmoff 
© ſublime e]: An obſervation, which he illuſtrates | 
and confirms by the various fortune of the famous 
paſſage in Ceneſis, God ſaid, Let there be light, a—_ 
there was light ; ſo ſublime, in the apprehenſion. of 
Loneinvs and Bot zau, and ſo fmple, in that wa 
nine: and Le Cuenc. . IN 


To this pertinent illuſtration, moſt ingeniouſly 
explained and enforced by the learned Prelate, you 
reply with much eaſe, That this might well be, 
* and even in the ſame place,” and then proceed to 
inform him of I know not what union between im- | 
plicity and ſublimity ; though you civilly add, 
That it is a point known to every $MATTERER in 
* criticiſm, that theſe two qualities are ſo far from 
«6; being inconfiſtent with each other, that they are 
4 frequently united by a- natural and inſeparable 
« union [x].“ 


* Simplicity and FO SAO may be. . enchant 
I thiak the propoſition falſe, in your ſenſe of it, at 
leaſt, But be it true, that . theſe qualities in ex 
preſſion may be found together. What then? The 
queſtion is of a paſſage, where theſe qualities, in the 
apprehenſion of great critics, are found ſeparately; 
the one ſide maintaining that it is merely ſimple, the 
other, that it is merely ſublime. | Simplicity is, here, 
plainly oppoſed to ſublimity, and implies the abſence. 
of it: BoiLEAu, after Loncinvs, affirming that the 
expreſhon 16, and his adverſaries afirming that it is 


L* Doct. of Grace, p. 835 Dub. Ed. p. 66. [x] Diſtert. Þo - + 
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nat, ſublime. Can any thing ſhew more clearly, that 


the ſublime of eloquent expreſſion depends on caſual i 
Meiatians, and not on the nature of things ? 


But the Biſhop goes further * tells us, what the 
afſeciations were that occaſioned theſe different judg- 
ments of the paſſage i in queſtion. The ideas ſug- 
geſted init were familiar, to the ſacred writer: they 
were new and admirable, to the Pagan Critic. Hence 
the expreſſion would be of the greateſt ſimplicity in 

Mosks, though it would be naturally eſteemed by 
Loneinvs, infinitely ſublime. _ 


Here you cavil a little about the Effect of famili- 
arity : but, as conſcious of the weakneſs of this part 
of your anſwer, Not to inſiſt, you ſay, upon this, How 
comes it then that BOILE AU and many other Chriſtian . 
readers, to whom the ideas of creation were as familiar . 

48 to Moss himſelf, were yet affefted by the ſublime - 
of this paſſage ? You aſk; How this comes to paſs? 
How ?- Why in the way, in which ſo many other 
ſtrange things come to paſs, by the influence of autho- . 
rity. Loycinus had ſaid, the expreſſion of this 
paſſage was ſublime.” And when he had ſaid this, 
= the wonder is to find two men, ſuch as HvsT1vus - 
and Le CLenc, who durſt, after that, honeſtly de- 

clare their own feelings, and profefs that, to thens:, 

the expreſlion.was not ſublime, 
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2 But more on- this head of Authority, preſently... 
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You ſee, Sir, I paſs. over theſe” chapters on che 


— of Eloquence, though they, make ſo large a 
bat 
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part of your Diſſertation, very rapidly: and I do it, 
not to eſcape from any force I apprehend there to 
be in your argument or obſervations, but becauſe I 
am perſuaded that every man, who knows what- 
language is and how it is formed, is ſo convinced. 
that thoſe qualities of it by which it comes to be 
denominated pure, and elegant, and intereſting, are 
the effects of cuſtom, faſhion, and aſſociation, that he. 
would not thaak me for. employing many words on 
ſo plain a point. Only, as you conclude this part 
of your work with an apheal, which you think ſuffi- 
ciently warranted, againſt the moſt poſitive decifions- 
of faſhion, cuſtom, or prejudice, to certain general and 
eſtabliſbed principles of rational criticiſm, ſubverlive, 
as you think, of the Biſhop's whole theory, I ſhalt 
be bold to tell you, as I juſt now-promiſed, what 


my opinion is of theſe eftabliſbed rules of RATIONAL. 
CRITICISM : by which you will underſtand how little 


I conceive the Biſhop's ſyſtem to be affected by this 
conkgeat appeal to ſuch n . 


1 hold then, that what you ſolemnly call the eta 
bliſhed principles of rational criticiſm are only ſuch 
principles as criticiſm hath ſeen good to eſtabliſh on 
the practice of the Greek and Roman ſpeakers and 
writers; the European eloquence being ultimately 
the mere product and reſult of ſuch practice; and 
European criticiſm- being no further rational than as 
it accords to it. This is the way, in which antient 
and modern critics have gone to work in forming 
their ſyſtems : and their ſyſtems deſerve to be called 
rational, becauſe they deliver ſuch rules as experi- 


ence has found moſt conducive to attain the ends of 
* | elo- 
q a 


as] 
| eloquenee in theſe parts of the world. Had you 
attended to this obvious conſideration, i it is impoſſible 
you., ſhould, have alarmed yourſelf ſo much, as you 
ſeem to have done, at the Biſhop's bold Paradox, as 
if it threatened the downfall of Eloquence itſelf: 
which, you. now ſee, ſtands exactly as it did, and is 
juſt as ſecure in all its eſtabliſhed rights and privile- | 
ges on the Biſhop's ſyſtem of there being no Archetype 
of. Elaquence, in nature, as upon your's, that there is 
ene. The rules of criticiſm, are juſt the fame on. 
either ſuppoſition, and will continue the. ſame ſo 
long as we take the Greek and Romam writers for 
our maſters and models; nay, fo long as the influence 
of their. authority, now confirmed and ſtrengthened. 
by the practice of ages, and ſtruck deep 1 into the Eu- 
_Topean notions and manner, ſhall ſubſiſt. 


Vou need, therefore, be in no pain for the intereſts 
of eloquence, which. are ſo dear to you; nor for the 
dignity of your Rhetorical offs ce in the Univerſity of 
Dublin; which is ſurely of importance enough, if 
you teach your young hearers how. to. become elo- 
quent in that ſcene where their employment of it is 
likely to fall; without pretending to engage them in 
certain chimerical projects how they may attain an 
eſſential univerſal eloquence, or ſuch as will paſs for 

eloquence in all ages and countries of the world. 


Lou ſee, Sir, if this opinio of mine be a truth, | 
that it overturns at once the whole ſtructure of your 
book. We, no doubt, who have been lectured in 
Greek and Roman eloquence, think it preferable to 


any other ; and we think ſo, becauſe it conforms to 
Certain 


[-2991] : 
certain rules which our criticiſm has eſtabliſhed, 
without conſidering. that thoſe rules are only eſta- 
bliſhed on the ſucceſsful practice of European writers. 
and ſpeakers, and are therefore no rules at all in 
ſuch times and places where a different, perhaps a 
contrary practice is followed with the ſame ſucceſs. 

t a Spartan, an Aſiatic, an African, a Chineſe 
ſyſtem of rhetoric be given: Each of theſe ſhall differ + 
from other, yet each ſhall be beſt and moſt: rational, 
as relative to the people for whom it is formed. 
Nay, to ſee how groundleſs all your fancies of a 
rational eſſential eloquence are, do but reflect that 
even the European eloquenee, though founded on 
the ſame general principles, is yet different in diffe- 
rent places, in many reſpe&s. I could tell you of a 
country, and that at no great diſtance, where that 
which is thought ſupremely elegant, paſles in another 
country, not leſs converſant in the efabliſbed princi- 
ples of rational criticiſm, for ix ICAL ; While what, 
in this country, is accepted under the idea of ſubli- 
mity, is derided, in that other, as. no better tan 
BoMBAST. 


What follows, now, from this appeal to experience, 
againſt your appeal to the eftabliſhed rules of criti- 
_ ciſm? Plainly this: That all the rhetors of antiquity 
put together are no authority againſt what the 
Biſhop of Glauceſter aſſerts concerning the nature of 
eloquence ; ſince Tazy only tell us (and we will 
take their word for it) what will pleaſe or aſſect under 
certain circumſtances, while the BisHoP only queſ- 
tions, whether the ſame rules, under ALL circum- 
——_— will enable a writer or ſpeaker to pleaſeand 

- aft. 
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Neck. Strange! that you ſhould not ſee the incon-- | 
fequence of your own reaſoning. The Biſhop ſays,.. - 
The rutes of eloquence are for the moſt part local 

and arbitrary: No, you ſay, The rules are not local 
and arbitrary, rox they were held reaſonable ones at 
Athens and Rome. Your very anſwer ſhews; that 
they were local and arbitrary. You ſee, then, why I 
make fo ſlight; on this occaſion, of all your multipli- 
ed citations from the antient writers, which, how 
_ refpeQable ſoever, are no deciſive authority, ee 
no authority at all, in the preſent caſe. 


Hitherto, the Biſhop had been conſidering elo- 
quence ONLY $SO FAR as it is founded in arbitrary 
principles and local prejudices. For though his ex- 
preſſion had been general, he knew very well that 
his thefis admitted ſome limitation; having directly 
affirmed of the various modes of ehequence, not that 
they were altogether and in all reſpeQs, but MosTLY 
fantaſtical, p. 67: Dub. Ed. p. 87. which, though you 

are pleaſed to charge it upon him as an inconſifency + 

Vj, the reader ſees is only a neceſſary qualification of 
his general theſis, ſuc“ as might be expected in ſo 
exact a writer, as the learned Biſhop. He now then 
attends to this limitation, and conſiders what effect 
it would have ne his main theory. 


* It will be faid, Are there not ſome more ſubſtantial 
* principles of eloquence, common to all the various 
« ſpecies that have obtained in the world? -With⸗ 
. __ * out doubt, there are.---Why then ſhould not theſe |; 


8 L Diſſert p. 80. 9. Dab. Ed. Pe 8 2 
; . 5 5 have. 
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| © have been employed, to do credit to the Apoſtolic 
« inſpiration? For good reaſons : reſpecting both the 


Speaker and the Hearers. For what is eloquence 


* but a perſuaſive turn given to the elocution to 
« ſupply that inward; that conſcious perſuaſion of 
© the ſpeaker, ſo neceſſary to gain a fair hearing? 


But the firſt preachers of the Goſpel did not need 


a ſuccedaneum to that inward conſcious perſuaſion. 
And what is the end of eloquence, even when it 
extends no further than to thoſe more general 
principles, but to ſtifle reaſon, and inflame the 
« paſſions? But the propagation of Chriſtian truths in- 


« diſpenfably requires the aid of reaſon, and requires 


7 


C no other human aid [=]: + 


5 * 1 you are quite ſcandalized at the 


Biſhop's paradoxical aſſertions concerning the nature 


and end of eloquence ; and you differ as widely from 


him now he argues on the ſuppoſition. of there being 
Some more ſubſtantial principles of elequence, as you 
did before, when he contended that moſt of thoſe, we 
call principles, were arbitrary and capricious things. 

You even go ſo far, as to inſult him with a ſtring of 


queſtions, addreſſed ad hominem : for, having quoted 


ſome paſſages from his book, truly eloquent. and 
rhetorical, you think you have him at —— 
and can now confute him out of his own mouth. .. 


Can any thing, you aſk, be more brilliant, more 
« enlivened, more truly rhetorical, than theſe paſſa- 
ges? What then are we to think of the writer and 


[x] Doct. of Grace, p. 56. 57. Dub. Ed. p. 69. 70. 
| „ 


hs ad ———— — —— — 
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© his intentions? Is he really ſincere in his reaſoning? © | 
„Or are theſe eloquent ms of ſpeech ſo many * 
marks of: falſhood ? Were they aſſumed as a ſuc- 
* cedaneum to conſeious perſuaſion And is the end 
« and defign of them to Abl reaſon and inflame the | 
* r 15 * þ 
Og blunt the edge of thefe 1415 and preſſing in- 
* errogatories, give me leave to obſerye that the main 
queſtion, agitat:d by the Biſhop, is, whether diving 
inſpiration can be reaſonably expected to extend ſo 
far as to. infuſe a perfect model of eloquence, and to 
over-rule the inſpired Apoſtles in ſuch ſort as that 
all they write or ſpeak ſhould be according to the 
rules of the moſt conſummate rhetoric. He reſolves 
this queſtion, i in the negative : firſt, by ſhewing that 
there is no ſuch thing as what would be deemed a 
perfect model of eloquence: ſubſiſting in nature, a 
great part of what is called Eloquencè in all nations, 
being arbitrary and -chimerical ; and, ſecondly, by 
ſhe wing that even thoſe prineiples, which may be 
Juſtly thought more ſubſtantial, were, for certain 
reaſons, not deſerving the ſollieitous and over-rüling 
care of a divine inſpirer. His reaſond are theſe: 
Firſt, that eloquence, when moſt genuine, is but 4 
perſuaſive turn given to the elocution to ſupply that 
' inward, that conſcions perſuaſion of the ſpeaker, ſo 
neceſſary to gain a fair hearing, and which the firſt 
preachers of the Goſpel: had already by the, influence 
and. impreſſion of the holy, ſpirit upon their minds: 
And, next, that the end of eloquence, even when it ex- 


AL PHASE p.20. Dub. Ed. p. 27. „ 7 | 
; tends 
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tends no further than to thoſe more general principles, 
is but to flifle reaſon and inflame the paſſion ; an end, 
of a ſuſpicious ſort, and which the propagation of 
Chriſtian truths, - the proper buſineſs of the ſacred 
writers or ſpeakers, did not require. 


You ſee theſe Reaſons, in whatever defeRive;"are 
both of them founded in one common principle, whic! 


the Biſhop every where goes upon, and the beſt ph1- - - 


loſophy warrants, That, when the Deity interpoſes 
in human affairs, he interpoſes no further than is 
neceſſary to the end in view, and leaves. every thiag 
elſe to the intervention and operation of ſecond 
_ Cauſes. The Apoſtles wanted no ſuccedaneum ta an 
inward conſcious. perſuaſion, , which. the obſeryance 
of the general principles of eloquence ſupplies: they 
were not, thereſore, ſupernaturally inſtructed in 


them. They wanted xo aſſiſtance from a power, 8 


that tends to /tife reaſon and inflame the paſſion : It 

was not, therefore, miraculouſly imparted to them. 
Every thing, here, is rational and cloſely argued. 
What was not neceſſary, was not done. Not a word 
about the inconvenience and inutility, in all- caſes, 
of recurring to the rules and practice of a chaſt elo- 
quence: Not a word to ſhew, that, where eloquence 
is employed, there is nothing but fraud and fal/ehood, 


no inward perſuaſion, no conſciouſneſs of truth ; . 


Not a word to infinuate, that either you or the Biſkop 

ſhould be reſtrained from being as eloquent, on'occa- 

ſion, as you might have it in your power to be, or 

might think fit: nay, not a word, againſt the Apoſtles 

themſelves having recourſe to the aids of human 

_ eloquence; if they had acceſs to them, and found 
| them 
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them expedient ; only theſe aids were not REQUIRED, 
that is, were not to be claimed or expected from 
divine inſpiration. * . 


Thus ſtands the Biſhop's reaſoning, perfectly clear 
and juſt. The only room for debate, is, whether - 
his ideas of the nature, and end of eloquence be juſt, 

too. Eloguence, he ſays, is but a perſuaſive turn given 
| to the elocution to ſupply that inward, that conſcious 

perſuaſion of the ſpeaker, ſo neceſſary to gain a fair 
hearing. The general affirmation. you do not, in- 
deed cannot, reject or controvert; for the great 
maſter of eloquence himſelf confirms it in expreſs - 
words Tum optime dicit orator, cum VIDETUR vera 
#icere. Quincrt1.. I. iv. c. 2. And, again, Semper 
ita dicat, TAN de causã optims ſentiat. I. v. c. 

13. that is, an inward conſtious perſuaſion is to be 
ſupplied by the fpeaker's art. The Biſhop's idea 
then of the nature of eloquence is, as far as Tcan ſee, 
the very ſame idea, which QUINCTILIAN had of it. 
Both agree, that eloquence is ſuch a turn of the elocu- 
tion as - ſupplies that inward conſciaus perſuaſion, ſe 
neceſſary to the ſpeaker's ſucceſs. The Biſhop adds, 
that this ſupp/y the inſpired writers did not want. 
But you will fay, perhaps, that merely human 
writers may have this inward conſcious perſuaſion, as 
well as the infpired. What then? If human writers 
can do without this ſuccedaneum, which human 

eloquence ſupplies to inward perſuaſion, who obliges | 
them. to have recourſe to it? Ves, but they cannot 
do ſ well without it. Who then forbids them to. 

have recourſe to it? For neither are the inſpired 


| Vriters barred of this privilege: only, as being 
wee | 


ra} 


ſimply UNNECESSARY, it was not przternaturally- 
ſupplied. Your perplexity on this ſubject ariſes 
from not diſtinguiſhing between what is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, and what is ſometimes expedient : Divine in- 
ſpiration provides only for the t; the latter con- 
ſideration belongs to human prudence. 


But it is, further, a miſtake to ſay, hat merely hu-- 
man writers have their inward conſcious perſuaſion as 
well as the divine. They may have it, indeed, from 
the concluſions of their own reaſon, but have they it 
in the ſame degree of ſtrength and vivacity, have 
they the ſame full aſſurance of faith, as thoſe who 
have truth immediately impreſſed upon wy by the 
hand of Gop ? | Suppoſe: not. 


but the Biſhop's idea of the END or e | 
'Tevolts you as much as his idea, of its nature. What, _ 
ſays he, is the END of eloquence, even when it extends 
no further than to thoſe more general principles, but ts 
ſtifle reaſon and inflame the paſſions ? And what other 
end, I pray you, can it have? You will ſay, To a- 
dorn, recommend, and enforce truth. It may be fo, 
ſometimes: this, we will fay, is its more legitimate 
end. But even this end is not accompliſhed but by 
fifling reaſon and inflaming the paſſions : that is, elo- 
quence prevents Reaſon from adverting fmply to the 
truth of things, and to the force of evidence ; and it 
does this by agitating and diſturbing the natural and 
calm ſtate of the mind with rhetorical diminutions or 
amplification. Vis oratoris 0MN1s, ſays QuincT1- 
LIAN, in AUGENDO MINUENDOQUE confiftit. (I. viii. 
<. 3. ſub fin.] Now what is this but Hing reaſon 
ON 


EE ꝶ̃MoWö ——C—__——_—S——_—_—_—__——_H__— 
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But it goes further : it inflames the paſſions, the ulti- 
mate endit has in view from ſtifling reaſon, or put- 
ting it off its guard. And for this, again, we have 
the authority of QuincTiL1an, affefibus pertur- 
bandus et ab intentione auferendus orator. Non enim 
lun oratoris eſt docere, ſed plus elogquentia CIRCA MO= 
VENDUM valet. |, iv. c. 5. Or, would you ſee a 
paſſage from the great maſter of rhetoric, where his 


idea of this double end of eloquence is given at once? 


It follows in theſe words Hi ants judicum vis” 
afferenda eft, et AB irsA VERT CONTEMPLATIONE' | 
abducenda mens, 181 PROPRIUM ORATORIS OPUS: 
ES r, I. vi. c. 2. That is, where the paſfons are to be 
inflamed and reaſon ftifled, there is the proper uſe and 
employment of. the rhetorical-art. 80 exactly has the 


Biſhop traced the footſteps of the great maſter, when 


he gave us hĩs idea of the END of es | 


Well var this end, yotr ſay, is IMMORAL, So much 
the worſe for your ſyſtem, for ſuch is the undoubted 
end of eloquence, even by the confeſſion of its greats 


eſt patrons and advocates themſelves. But what? 
7 Is this end immoral, in all caſes? And have you ne- 
ver then heard, that the paſſions, as wicked things as 


they are, may be fet on the fide of truth? In ſhort, 
Eloquence, like Ridicule, which is, indeed, no mean 


part of it, may be either well or ill employed; and 


thougłk it cannot bo truly ſaid, that the end of either 
is ſimply immoral, yet it cannot be denied, that what 


ttheſe modes of addreſs propoſe to themſelves i in ALL- 


, is, 0 fie reafon and OR the Paſſions. 
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The Biſhop's idea, then, of the end of eloquence," © 
I preſume, is fairly, and fully juſtified. But your 
complaint now is, that the Biſhop does not himſelf 
abide by this idea. For you find a contradiction be- 
tween what his Lordſhip ſays here hat the end of 
eloquence, even when it extends no further than to thoſe 
more general principles, is but to ſtiſie reuſon and in- 
flame the paſſions, and what he ſays elſe where that 
the principal end of eloquent," as'it is empliyed in bu 
man afſtirs, is to miſlead reaſon and to'cafole the fancy 
and affe&ions [h]. But theſe propoſitions are per- 
fectly conſiſtent, nor was the latter introduced ſo 
much as for the purpoſe of qualifying and pailiating 
any thing that might be deemed offenſive in the for- 
mer. For though eloquence, chaſtly employed, 
goes no further than to ftifle reaſon and inflame the; 
pa ſſions (and the chaſteſt eloquence, if it deſet ves the 
nañſe, goes thus fat), yet the principal end hf eluenctr, 
as it is employed in human affairs, is to miſſead rea- 
ſon, which is ſomething more than /fifling it; and to 
cciole, which is much worſe than to inflame, the paſ- 
ſions. Reaſan may be $T1FLED, and the paſſions-1%-" 
FLAMED, when the ſpeaker's purpoſe is to inculcate? 
right and truth; Reaſon is only in danger of being 
MISLED, and the fancy and affections of being ca- 
10LED, when wrong and error are enforced by him. 
So very inaccurate” was your conception of the Bi- 
ſhop's expreſſion! which I ſfiould not have explained 
fo minutely, but to ſhew you that, when you under- 
took to expoſe ſuch a writer, as the Biſhop, yo 
ſhould have ſtudied his expreſſion with more care, 


; +. [4] Difſert, p. 80. n. Dub. Ed. p 87. 2 
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and ſhould have underſtood the force of words it 
another rate, than you ſeem to have done | in this | 


| inſtance. 


. Still you will = if the end be ſo 8 why 
ſhould not the inſpired writers be truſted with this 
powerful engine of human eloquence ? The Biſhop - 
gives ſeveral reaſons: It is a ſuſpicious infirument, 
p. 57. It was an improper inſtrument for heaven- 
directed men, whoſe ſtrength was not to be derived 
from the roi dom of men, but from the power of God, 
p. £9. - But the direct and immediate anſwer is con- 
ch as I obſerved, in theſe words---T, he propaga- 

tion of Chriſtian truths indiſpenſably requires the aid of 
reaſon, and requires no other aid. 1. Chriſtianity, 
which is a reaſonable ſervice, was of neceſſity to be 
_ propagated by force of reaſon ; in the Biſhop's better 
expreſſion, 1T INDISPENSABLY REQUIRED THE - 
AID OF REASON. but Reaſon, he tells us in the next 
words, can never be fairly and vigorouſly exerted but 
in that favourable interval which precedes the appeal 
40 the paſſions. 2. The propagation of Chriſtianity, 
which indiſpenſably required the aid of reaſon, E- 
QUIRED NO OTHER HUMAN AID: that i is, no other 
human means were ſimply xzQuis1TEor NECESSARY. - 
God, therefore, was pleaſed to leave his inſpired ſer- 
vants to the prudential uſe and exerciſe of their own 


natural or acquired talents : but would not ſuperna- | 


turally endow them with this unneceſſary power of 
eloquent words. The inſpired writers, even the 
moſt learned, and by nature the moſt eloquent of 
them, made a very ſparing uſe of ſuch talents, proud- 
Þ ſacrificing them, as the * nobly andeloquently 

3 fays, 


the 1 of eloquence; which was leſs decent in 


words: * 8 3 


© thoſe aids which are common to all danguage 


<7 Compoler are intelligibly conveyed to the reader. 
Iheſe qualities are-eſſential to language, as ft is di- 
9 * tinguilhed from Janes 22 chey are — the 
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Tays, i rhe glory of the everlaſting Goſel. But 
the end was not, ſo neither was the 1e of 4 
ſimply immoral or evil in itſelf.” They were conſi- 


derations of propriety, prudence, and piety; Which re- 


ſtained. the Apoſtles generally, but not always, in 


their cafe, and which they could very well de wich- 
out, , When the ſume conſiderations prompt other 
men, under other circumſtances, to affect the way of 
eloquence, it may fafely; and even comniendably, for 
any thing the Biſhop has ſaid on this n con- 
rerns $7 N b oy e idee 


„ „ » 
qi ' 4A ».4 + Et , 


Aduiitting 6h the bine $ ideas both of ifs na= 
ture and end of eloquence, the wan! of this character 


in the ſacred writings is only vindicated, not the thing A 
uſer 25 or , 0 8 5 


: 
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he cf from the whole of Xa the Bi- 
ſhop has advanced « on this au follows i in theſe 


— 1 
— 


1 [=> THIS 9347! if 4 Ha. ; "> 
% 4 ? 


0 What, Ae do our ideas of fir 2 1 be 
« tell us is required in the le. of an univerſal 
© Jaw? Certeinly no more than this---To employ 


© as ſuch; and to teject Wwhat is peculiar to 
«© each, as they are caſually circumſtanced. And 
hat are theſe aids but CLEARNESS and Fake - 
* er810N ? By theſe, the mind and ſentiments of the 
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lame, and independent on cuſtom or faſhion. Te - 
_ «© give. a language c/earne/s was the office of Philo- 

ſophy ; to give it precifion was the office of Gram- 
mar. | Definition performs the firſt ſervice by a re- 
« ſolution of the ideas which make up the terms: 
« Syntaxis performs the ſecond by a combination of 
as the feveral parts of ſpeech into a ſyſtematic con- 
* pruity: theſe are the very things in language 
vrhich are leaſt poſitive, as being conducted on the 
© principles of metaphyſics and logic. Whereas, 
all beſides, from the very power of the elements, 
and ſignification of the terms, to the tropes and 
figures of compoſition, are arbitrary; and, what is 
© more, as theſe are a deviation from thoſe principles | 
b of metaphyſics and logic, they are frequently vi- 

* cious. This, the great maſter quoted above 
< [QuixncT1L1ax] freely confeſſeth, where ſpeaking 
of that ornamented ſpeech, which he calls oynuale 
© aiZsw5, he makes the following confeſſion and apo- 
c logy-—efſet enim omne ſchema viT1UM, fi non pe- 
« teretur; ſed accideret. Verum auQoritate, ve- 
© tuſtate, conſuetudine, plerumque defenditur, ſæpe 
etiam RATIONE QUADAM. Ideoque cum fit a 
c ſimplici rectoque loquendi genere deflexa, Virtus 
« eft, fi habet PROBABILE ALIQUID quod ſequatur 


2 ä | "2 $: 


| There i is no part of your book 3 in which you ex- 
ult more than in the confutation of this obnoxious 


paragraph. It is to be hoped, you do it on good 
grounds but let us ſee what thoſe grounds are. 


(e] DoQt. of Grace, p. $8. Dub. Ed. p. 71. 
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"The Biſhop, in the paragraph you criticiſe in 
your vth Chapter, had ſaid hat tropes and figures of 
compoſetion, under certain circumſtances, there ex- 
preſſed, are frequently vicious. Tou make a diff- 
culty of underſtanding this term, and doubt whether 
his Lordſhip means vice in a critical, or moral ſenſe. 
J take upon me to anſwer roundly for the Biſhop, 
that he meant vice, in the critical ſenſe : for he 
pronounees fuch tropes and figures vicious, QNLY as 
whey are a deviation from the principles of META 


PHYSICS AND LOGIC ; and therefore I preſume he | 
could not mean wire in the other ſenſe, which is © 


deviation from the principles of xrHi-˖As. All you au 


on this ſubject, then, might have been well ſpared. by 


This incidental queſtion, or doubt of your's, 


being cleared up, let us now attend to the more ſub- ; 
Nantial grounds you go upon, in your cenſure of the 7 


learned Biſhop. 


He had 1 5 ſ peaking of 1 and n . 


as the things in language, which are leaſt pofetive. 
Whereas, all befides, from the wery peter of the ele- 
ments and fignification df the terms, to the tropes and 


figures of compoſition, are arbitrary; and, wvhat is 


more, as theſe are a deviation from the principles of 
metaphyſics and logic, are frequently VICIOUS, 


In the firſt place, you ſay, it were to be wiſhed that 
bis Lordſhip had pleaſed to expreſs himſelf with & 


little more precifion---Want of preciſion is not, I think, 
a fault with which the Biſhop's writings are com- 
monly charged ; and I with it may not appear in this 


12 inſtance, 
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Inſtance, as it did lately in another, that your miſ- 
* apprehenſion, of his argument 'ariſes from the very 
preciſion of his expteſſion. But in what does this 
ſuppoſed want of preciſion conſiſt? Why, in not qua- 
lifying this ſentence, paſſed on the tropes and fegures | 
of Compoſition, which, from the general terms, in 
waich it isdelivered, falls indiſcriminately upon ALL | 
writers and ſpeakers; for. that ALL men, who 
have ever Written and ſpoken, haye frequently uſed 
« this mode of elocution, which is ſaid to be Fre- 
« quently. vicious [4].” Well, but from the word, 


| frequently, which you make yourſelf ſo pleaſant with, 
it appears that the Biſhop had qualified /his bold and 


dangerous poſi tion. .---Yes, but this makes the poſition 
ſtill more bold. Indeed! The Biſhop is then ſingular- 


ly unhappy, to have his poſition, firſt, declared bold 


for want. of being qualified, and, then, bolder Toy po 
for being { ſo. But your reaſon follows. 


„What makes this poſition- ſtill more hardy is, 
that, however the concluſion ſeems confined and 
<< reſtrained by the addition of that qualifying word 
66+ [frequently], yet t the premiſes are general and unli- 
<-mited. It is aſſerted without any reſtriction, that 
figurative compoſition is a deviation from the 


principles of metaphyſics and logic. If then it be 


vicious @s it is, i. e. becauſe [quatenus] it is ſuch a a 
deviation, it muſt be not only frequently but always 
vicious; a very. ſevere cenſure denounced againſt 
e almoſt every ſpeaker, and every writer, both ſa- 


e cred. and . that. ever e * 
6 world 105 e | 
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' * 
Here, 


* 


* 
* 4 


3 


Here your cxiticifin grows very logical; and not- 


in the preciſion of the Biſhop's ſtyle, I begin” to be in 


withſtanding the confidence I. owned myſelf to have 


pain how I ſhall difengage him from fo exact and phi- 


loſophical an objector. Vet, as the occaſion calls 
upon me, I ſhall try what may be done. 4s tbeſe 
 [tropes and figures of compoſition] are a deuiatium 
from the principles of metaphyſics” and logics they art 
frequently vicious. Since the Atiribute of this po- 
poſition ĩs ſo peculiarly offenſive to you, your ſirſt ; 

care, methinks, ſhould have been to gain preciſe and 
exact ideas of the ſubjed z_ without which ir is not 
poſſible to judge whether what ĩs  ffirmectof it. be. en- 


1 or no- 


— 


By tropes oe figures of compoſition, you ſeem to un- 
derſtand metaphors, allegories, . fimilitudes, and what» 
ever elſe is vulgarly known under the name of-figures 
"of ſpeech. For in p. 29; you ſpeak of Allegories, Me- 
taphors and OTHER tropes and figures, which, you ſay, 
are no more than compariſons and fimilitudes expreſſed 
n another form: And your concern, throughout this 
whole chapter, is for the vindication of ſuch tropes 
and figures from the ſuppoſed charge of their being a 
Aewviation from the principles of metaphyſics and logic. 
But now, on the other hand; I dare be confident that 
the Biſhop meant theſe terms, not in this ſpeciſe, but 
in their generic ſenſe, as expreſſing. any kind of 
change, deflexion, or deviation from che plain and. 
cmmon forms of language. I ay, 1 am confident of- 
this, 1. becauſe the preciſe ſenſe of the words 1. 
ſach as I repreſent it to be; and I have obſerved; 
es, it ſeems, To have not, nnn 
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k of all others the moſt preciſe i in his . . 
| Becauſe QuixcTIL IAV authorizes this uſe of thoſe 


terms, who tells us that---per troposwerti formas non 
wverborum modo ſed et ſenſuum, et compoſitionis, l. viii. 
c. 6. And as to figuram, he defines it to be (as the 


word itfelf, he ſays, imports) conformatio quedam ora»- 


Noris, remota a communi et primum ſe offerente ratione, 
L ix. c. 1. words large enough to take in every poſ- 
fible change and alteration of common language. So. 
that all manners and forms of language, different 


from the common ones, may, according to Quixcri- 


LIAN, be fitly denominated tropes and figures of com- 
poſition. 3. I conclude this to be the Biſhop's 
meaning, becauſe the ſpecific ſenſe of theſe words 
was not ſufficient to his purpoſe, which was to ſpeak 
of ALL kinds of tropical and figured ſpeech, Now 
though allegories, metaphors: and other tropes and * 
gures, which are no more than-compariſons and fimili- 
tudes, expreſſed in another form, belong indeed to the 
genus of figured language, they are by no means the 
whole of it, as {o great a maſter of rhetoric, as your- 
ſelf, very well knows, 4. I conclude this, from the 
peculiar mode of his expreſſion : if the Biſſiop had ſaid 
fimply trapes and figures of ſpeech, I might perhaps (if 
nothing elſe had hindered) have taken him to mean, 
as you ſeem to have done, only metaphors, allegories, 
and other tropes and figures, expreſſing, in another form, 
compariſons and fimilitudes, which, in vulgar uſe,. 
come under the name of tropes and figures of ſpeech : 
But when he departs from that common form of ex- 
preſſion and puts it, trepes and figures of Comrost- 
Tion, I infer that ſo exact a writer, as the Biſhop, 
had his reaſons. for this. change, and. that he. * ; 
| | 7 


| 1 195] | 
by it to expreſs more than zropes or figures: of Speech 

| uſually convey, indeed ALL that can any way relates 
to-the tropical and ee uſe of words in . 


r 61% 2% tl k hap ect 


* 1 


It is now 1 925 . SUBJECT ok chis bald. 
propoſition i is: namely, tropical or figured language, 
in general. This.figured language, as it is a devia- 

_ tion from the principles of metaphyſics and logic, is PETTY 
frequently VICIOUS 3 i. e, is an acknowledged vice or | 1 
fault in compoſition, as fuch. We now then ſee the — 

We force of the PXEBIeaFe. tk EE 3 3 | - | 

| | | 

| 


Well; bet if this One L * be victoas 
At it 18, i. e. becauſe, quatenus, it is ſuch a deviation, 
« it muſt not only be frequently, but abways vicious,” 
The premiſes ate general and unlimited: ſo muft,. 

. likewiſe, be the concluſion. What ſenſe, then, is there 
L in the word, frequently 1 vr whit rin, for that 
_ qualification A | | 


. 4 
* 8 * * © 


See, what it is to 3 great . in legte bip-. = 
fore one has well learnt one s Grammar ! As, i i. e. be-, "4 
cauſe quatenus, ſay you. How exactly and critically _ 
the Englith language may be ſtudied in Dublin, I pre: 

tend not to lay: But we in England underſtand the. Rh! 
particle as, not only in the ſenſe of becauſe, quatenus,, 
but alſo, and, I think, more frequently, i in the ſenſe | 
of in FO as, according as,.or, if you will needs | 
have a Latig term to explain-an Enpliſh term, Prout, | | 
perinde ac. So that the propoſition ſtands thus: | 
Theſe tropes ad ' figures, ACCORDING as theware 4 - | 

1 fron the principles of metaphyſic and oe * 
14 ave.  _- 


n 
are frequently vicious. The premiſes, you now fee; 
are qualiſied, as well as the concluſion. Figured 
language, wu x it deviates from the principles of 
metaphyſics and logie, becomes vicious. Figured 
language is then what?  alzvays vicious? But the 
Biſhop did not ſay, that figured language is always a 
deviation from thoſe principles. He only ſays, when 
it ſo deviates, it is vicious. It is implied in the expreſ- 
Gon that figured language at leaſt ſometimes deviates 
from thoſe. principles, and the Biſhop, as appears,. 
is of opinion that it frequently deviates : He there-, 
fore ſays, conſiſtently with his premiſes, and with FI 
uſual ee lt i is frequenth vicious. 
4 " 193-43 56. Bd 
_ ſhort, the Biſhop + argument, about which vou 
make. ſuch. a flir, if drawn out in mood and figure,.. 
would, I fu ppoſe, ſtand thus“ Tropical and figured 
2 language, WHEN it deviates. from the principles of 
oc. ' metaphyſics : and logic, is vicious Tropical and 
© figured language FREQUENTLY deviates from thoſe 
0 + pridciples--"Thexefore tropical and h red lan- 
„ guage is FRE VENTLY vicious“ An "where f is. 
the defect of ſenſe or logic, I want to know, in this 
aiyumentation,? But you impatiently alk, Are me- 
tapbors „ allegories, and compari ons then iaclöded © in 
rhis fgiared language, "which | is pronounced'. vicious? 
Fo this queſtion T can only 1 reply, That I ktivw not 
| whether metaphars, allegories, and compariſons, ar © 
in the 4 8 "opinion, 5 from the pria- , 2 


* 


N 


of tropes and figures. But if you, or any one ">a A 


you will mew clearly, that. metaphors, allegories, 
T3 4 8 | an 4 ; 


\ 


* compariſons are ſuch 3 the Biſhop, fe | 


| any, thing I know, might affirm, and might be julli-, Lo . 
(fed im affirming that they were in themſelves wiciows.. 


But be not too nruch alarmed for your favourites, if 
he ſhould : They would certainly keep their ground, 


though convicted of ſuch vice; at leaſt unleſs the 8 
Rhetoricians of our time ſhould be ſo dull as not to 8 
be able to find out what QuixcrILIAx calls proba- 


bile aliguid ſome ke Pretext to Juſtify or ex- = 
cuſe chem. | 


But, inflead of troubling ourſelves to gueſs what” 
the Biſhop might ſay on a ſubject on which he has 
ſaid nothing, it is to better purpoſeè to attend to What 


| he has faid on the ſubject in queſtion. 9 The Biſlop 


has ſaid, That tropical and figured language is fre- 
quently vicious. You aſk when? He replies, W ben” 
it deviates from the principles of metaphyſics and logic. 
But in what paiticular inſtances does this appear? 4 
He tells you this too. He giyes you inſtances enough, 
to juſtify his affirmation, that tropical and figured” 
language is'frequently vicious; for he exemplifies” 
his affirmation in ons wHoLE claſs of ſuch figured” 
ſpeech, as deviates from the principles of metaphy- 
fics and logic, and is thetefore vicious, namely, in 
the claſs of verbal figures. * This, Ii. e. the truth 
« of the affirmation, That figured language, according 
as it is found to be à deviation from the principles 


> of metaphyſics and logic, is frequently vicious] the 


„great maſter, QuvixcrTitilan,: freely confeſſeth, 
© -where, ſpeaking of that ornamented ſpeech, which! 
he calls-o yipdſe xitcus,” he makes the following 
2 confeſſion and 0 apolagy-vilee enim omne ſchema vi- 


dad | by 25 3 © DIUM, | 


„rn, ff non peteretur, ſed accideret. Verum - 
© auQoritate, vetuſtate, conſuetudine, plerumque 
*: defenditur, ſæpe etiam RaTIONE QUADAM. Ideo- 
que cum fit a ſimplici rectoque loquendi genere 
- © deflexa, virtus eff, fi habet Ro LE ALIQUID- 


| W 4, 3 1 : 


Tus difficulty, I truſt, now begins to clear up. 
Figured language, is frequently vicious. Of this we 
have an inſtance. given in one entire ſpecies of fi- 
gured or ornamented ſpeech, namely iH, AiZeos,. 
or verbal fgures. Can any thing be clearer and. 
plainer ? Yet, becauſe you had taking it into your 
head that by troßes and figures of compoſition the Biſhop · 
underſtood, nay could only underſtand, metaphors, 
allegories, and compariſons, you dreamt of nothing, 
here, but the ſame fine things. And though Quix c- 
TILIAN lay before the Biſhop, when he quoted theſe- 
words, though the Biſhop's own expreſs words ſhew- 
the contrary, for he ſpeaks not of tropes and figures 
in general, much leſs of ſuch tropes and figures. 
as you ſpeak of, but ſolely of that ornamented ſpeech, 
called e Alt tos, you will needs have him 
quote QuixcrILIAx in this place as ſpeaking of 
Rheterical figures. But let us attend to QUINCTI+ 
LIAN's words. Eſſet omne ſchema witium, fi non pe- 
teretur, ſed accideret. What! Shall we think the 
Biſhop could mean to affirm of rhetorical figures, 
that they would always be vicious, if they were not: 
ſought fer, but occurred of themſelves ? For that, I. 
think, is the tranſlation of non peterentur, ſed ac- 
ciderent. Surgly one way, and that the chief, in 


U Quinc. I. i ix, c. 3. 
which 
25 


ting] _ 2, 
which #betorteal figures, metaphors, Aer, 42 : 
compariſons, become vicious, is, hen they akt 
fought for, fallicitufly hunted after, and affettedly 
| brought in. The very conttaty happens with regard 
to theſe vetbal figures: they are vicious, when they 


ere vor. ſougbt for and purpoſely a feed. Iconelude 


then, that his Lordſhip, who ſurely does not want com- 
mon ſenſe, and, I think, underſtands Latin, did not, 
and could not intend to exemplify his obſervation i in 
. 15 


Still you are ande pennies and ens 20 

by the Biſhop's obſervation. Admitting him to 
mean, as his author does, verbal figures, how can 
theſe be conſidered as & dewlation from the principles 


of metaphyſics and logic How ? Why, has not the 


Biſhop told us, or, if he had not, is it not certain 
in itſelf, that to give a language clearneſi is the of- 
ice of philoſophy and that Definition, @ part of 
Logic, performs that ſervice by & reſolution of the” 
ideas, which male up the terms? But theſe verbal 
figures are often a deviation from, nay a willful de- 
fance of, all logical definition.. Witneſs the very 
inſtance you and Qu1incT1Lian give us, in VI 
cil's timidi dame. Logic defities Dame to be the ' 
females of that ſpecies of animals, called Derr. 
The figurative VIX OI confounds this diſtinction by  _ 
uſing this term for the males, as well as females. 
But, univerſally, Grammar itſelf, whoſe peculiar 


office is to give preciſion to language, is 2 part of 
logic: the Biſhop ſays, its rules are 'condufted on the . 
principles of Logic. But werbal figures, even when 


they do- not offend igaigſt the ſtyRuels of deſinition, 1 
4 . are 


tw} 7 NE” 


ere univerſally violations, in fome degree or other, x 


of Grammar, i. e. of Lagie, Yet theſe violations © 
of Logical Grammar, QuinctiLian tells us, may 
be allowed, „ babent probabile aliquid quad ſequan*. 
tur ; that is, for ſome fantaſtical reaſon. or other, 
by which the maſters of ee are Deus to re- 
commend them to us. 7) o it) vfl 


. o * ® 
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5 And 0 , tt m ! Get read 
our fine comment on QUu1ncT1L1an's chapter con- 


cerning verbal fgures, and, particularly, of your 
vice diſtinction between theſe, and rhetorical figures, 
which the Biſhop, no doubt, wanted to be informed! 
of? The iſſue of your exploits in Logic and Criti-: 
_ ciſm is nom ſeen to be this, That you have groſoly 
miſrepreſented the Biſhop ; and needleſsly, at leaſt," 
explained QurncTIL1an.. Fin, you: make the Bi- 
ſhop talk of rhetorical figures ox, in the ſpecißo 


ſenſe of theſe terms, when his Lowthip was all the 


. while ſpeaking of figured language, in general. Next, 
you make him deliver a bold poſition concerning 
rhetorical figures, as being frequently vicious, be- 
- cauſe always deviations from the principles of meta- 
phyſics and logic; when all he maintains, is, That 
figured language is FREQUENTLY vicious according 
as ĩt de viates from thoſe principles; and, in parti- 


eular, that that part of hgured, ſpeech, called gram- 


ane or verbal OP is ALWAYS. vicious. 


7 
a . 1 
* q « Pg 
* 


To . if you i bad fhewn any Sb h : 
er even common reſpect in expoſing what you took | 
to be the Biſhop' s abſurdities on this ſubject, I ſhould: 
\ ave made a conſcience of laying you open on this 
head: 


- 8 


* 
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x head of Rhetorical and Grammatical figures. As it is,. 
— 4 | your 1 unmerciful triumph over the poor Biſhop, makes 


it allowable for me to lay your dealing with him 
before the reader imall its nakedneſs; and after What 


has been ſaid, I cannot do-it better than by letting 
him ſee how the Biſhop" $ argumentation is repreſent- 


% eld by you, As drawn out in your own hen ol 
that? in ork mood and 1 
4 4 . SY ae 8 DICER. LOCI IH; 7 


5 1 | ould by no means, ſay you, willingly mit. 
« repreſent the argument of my Lord Bithop ; but 
« upon repeated examination» of the. ny hee. 
* qa I mut . it.chus: ML 46443 i 


* * * "% 
, 638 . Se. 3 ; 3 : * 
* 


* 


4 (0 ade Auen AY white are Net 
£2 gtrammatical figures are really no more than faulty 
« yiolations of grammatical rules, unleſs when pur- 

A poſedly introduced upon ſome n or N . | 
e 4% rn e's OT, 


* 
* 
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Tui e . 7. 8% 
He confeſſes that tropes * N of e com- 
| «poſition; as they are a deviation from the prłin- 
«.ciples of ne * e are CE a 
vicious.“ Se Kip 352 — en 


- 


Vou add, „If this be a fair repreſentation, it 
ere to be wiſhed that the learned author had /; Ba 
40 ifar condeſcended to men of confined abilities, as 


«to explain the n dernen theſe two. 8 85 - 


« poſiions e). ee een deere 
79 | As 12. 5; þ 444 

pi 2 ll bie . 34+, bod. 1 1% 1 = 
rh A x 4 x | * 
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. ay harned author, I gueſs, may be better 
employed than in this unneceſſaxy taſk, which you 
wiſh to impoſe upon him, I have taken upon qe to 
diſcharge that office; with leſs able hands ; and yet; 


have explained the connexion between theſe two propor 
fitions in ſuch ſort, that, if J miſtake not, we ſhall 


never hear more from vou, of any inoonſiſteney be- 
tween them. 


I have now, Sir, gone through the ſeveral pat- 
ticulars of your Diſſertat ion, and have ſhewn, I 
think, clearly and invincibly, that all your ob- 
jections to the Biſhop's patadoxical ſentiments on 

the ſubject of Eloquence are miſtaken and wholly 


groundleſs. 


The rwo propoſitions, his Lordſhip took upon 
him to confute, 1. That an inſpired language muff 
needs be a language of perfect eloquence; and 2. That 
{ eloquence is ſometbing congenial and eſſential to human 
- ſpeech, and inherent in the conſtitution of things: 
I - Theſe two propoſitions, I ſay, are ſo thoroughly 

33 cConfuted by the Biſhop, that not one word of all you 

q j ay in any degree affects his.reaſoning, or ſupports. 

+ thoſe two propoſitions againſt the force of it. I am 

T8 even candid enough to believe that, on further. 
19 thoughts, you will not yourſelf be diſpleaſed with- 

I - - this ill ſuccefs of your attack on the leatned Pre- 

late's principles ; which are manifeſtly calculated for 
the. ſervice of religion and the honour of inſpired. , 


ſeripture. For, ** 225 * to ſhew us in 
| | your. » 


{ ig] - 
your two laſt chapters, how the honour of inſpires - 
ſcripture. may be ſaved on other principles, yet allow - ] 
me to ſay that, for certain reafons, I much queſtion: Ml 
the validity of thoſe principles; at leaſt, that the 
perſons, moſt concerned in this controverſy, will by -\ 
no means ſubſcribe to them; If there be an Arche 
type of eloquence in nature, one. ſhould be apt 
' * enough, as the Biſhop ſays, to conclude, that when 
©the Author of nature condeſcended to inſpire- 
© one of theſe plaſtic performances of human art, 
© he would make it by the exaQteſt pattern of the 
© Archetype [A]. Or, whatever you and I and the 
Biſhop might conclude, affure yourſelf that the ob-- 
jectors to inſpired ſeripture will infallibly draw that 
conclufion. And, when they do fo, and fortify them- 
ſelves, befides, with the authority of fo great a ma-- 
ſter of eloquence, as yourſelf, it will be in vain, I 
doubt, to oppoſe to them your-ingenious harangues 
and encomiums on the eloquent compoſition of the: 
ſacred ſcriptures. Nay, it would give you, no doubt, 
| ſome pain to find that, though they ſhould accept 
your authority for the truth of their favourite prin- 
ciple of there being an Archetype in nature of perfett 
eloguence, they would yet reject your harangues and 
encomiums with that diſdaim which is ſo natural to 
them. The honour of facred ſeriptute will then 
hang on a queſtion of Taffe : and unluckily the ob- 
jectors are of ſuch an authority in that reſpect, that 1 
there is arts as from their deciſions of | it. 


The eine of theſe e to- 
gether with the love of truth, determined me to ha- 


[4 Dod. of Orace, 52. Dub. Ed. p. 65. PK 
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zard this addrefs to you. I will not deny, beſides, 
that the mere ſuſtice due to a great character, whom 


I found ſomewhat freely, not to ſay injuriouſſy 


treated; by you, was, die mae möcdee wii me, 
If T add ſtill another, it is ſuch as J need not dif- 


own, and which-you, of all men, will be the laſt 


to obje to, I mean : a motive of Charity: towards: 
pe a | 8 | 

Tam ack A 8 to your + and; what 
it may perhaps be ſcarce decent for me to profeſs: + 
to you, even to your writings. All I know of YouR-- 
SELF, is, what your book tells me, that you are: 
diſtinguiſhed by an honourable place and office in the. 


the Univerſity of Dublin: and what I. have. heard of 
your WRITINGS, makes me think favourably of a 


private ſcholar, who, they ſay, employs himſelf in 
ſuch works of learning and taſte, as are proper to 
inſtill a reverence into young minds for the beſt mo- 


dels of antient eloquence. While you are thus cre- 


ditably ſtationed, and thus uſefully employed, 1 


could not but feel ſome concern for the hurt you. 
were likely to do yourſelf by engaging in ſo warm 


and ſo unneceſſary an oppoſition to a writer,. as you 
characterize him, of diſtinguiſhed eminence [i]. Time 
was, when even with us on this fide the wa- 


ter, the novelty of this. writer's. poſitions, and the 


envy, which ever attends ſuperior merit, diſpoſed 
ſome warm perſons to open, and proſecute with 


many hard words, the unpopular cry againſt him, 
| * his being a bold and PARADOXICAL writer. But 


* 
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reflexion and experience have quieted this alarm. 
Men of ſenſe and judgment now conſider his Para- 
doxes as very harmleſs, nay, as very ſober and cer 
tain truths; and even vye with each other in their 
zeal of building upon them, as the ſureſt baſis, on 
which a juſt and rational vindication of our com- 
mon religion can be raiſed} This is the preſent ſtate 
of things with us, and eſpecially, they fy, in the 
Unie * kingdom 


It was, therefore, not without ſome- ſurprize, 
and, as I ſaid, with much real concern, that I found 


a gentleman of learning and education reyive, at 


ſuch a juncture, that ſtale and worn- out topic, and 


diſgrace himſelf by propagating | this clamour, of 1 
know not what paradoxical boldneſs, now long out 


of date, in the much-approved writings of this great 


Prelate. Nor was the gdiſhonour to yourſelf, the 
only circumſtance to be lamented. You were ſtriv- 
ing, with all your might, to infuſe prejudices into 


the minds of many ingenious and virtuous” young 


men; whom you would ſurely be ſorry to miſlead ; 
and who would owe you little thanks for prepoſſeſ- 
fing them with unfavourable ſentiments of ſuch a 
man and writer, as the Biſhop of Glouceſter, they” will 
find, is 1 a to be... © 


Theſe, then, were the conſiderations, which in- 


duced me to employ an hour or two of leiſure in giv 


ing your bock a free examination, I have done it 
in as few words as poſſible, and in a manner which no 


reaſonable and Ante man, I 20 myſelf, will 


n . 


* 2 


4 


nsr 


difapprove.. I know what apologies may be requi- 
ite to the learned Biſhop for a ſtranger's engaging in 
this officious taſk. But'to you, Sir, I make none: 
It is enough if any benefits to youre, or others 
may be derived from | it. 


* 


Lam, with reſpe&, Re. 
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T 0 apology 3 is ated aue 107 me, 3 your e en- 

| aging in the taſk of giving your free thougbtis 
| on my late Diſſertation, &c. I claim the like indul k 
5 gence on my part, and ſhall proceed to examine tze 

| fubject-mattet of your letter, I truſt, with that de- 

cency which befits the character you have conferred, 

upon me ; but with the greater freedom, as Iam not 

informed to whom I have now. the honour of addreſ- 


ling myſelf: and what degree 9 of reſpect and deference” 


may be due to him, I can only collect from the üb- 


ject and the Manner of his criticiſm, - £3, 3 


us © 4 | 6 


: £4 Hlowerer 


I&3 


However obliging the tender of your ſervices may 
be to vixdtear the defign and made of my Niſſer- 
tation, I have yet my reaſon; for declining this offer, 
And if I were diſpoſed to ſuſpend, perplex, and con- 
found the real ſubjeQ of our debate, I might poſſibly. 
turn aſide to defend myſelf on points of no ſort of 
conſequenee-or pertinence, even although you de- 
clare that you have nothing to objed to tbem. But, as 
T am neither inclined nor obliged to recur to ſuch 
artifice, I paſs on direQly to that part of your letter, 
in which you profeſs to confine yourſelf to the matter 
-of my Diſſertation. 


With whatever alacrity your bs may keep _ 
pacing it, (the phraſe, Sir, is of your own making) 
yet to ſtumble ſo deſperately as it. has done, even at 
firſt ſetting out, ſeems to preſage Baſte rather than 

 fſoeed.--—It begins with ſtating the occaſion and ſub- 
ject of debate: the paſſage is quoted from Doctor 
' » Middleton, in which . « that we ſhould na- 
*.turally expect to find an inſpired language to be 
« ſuch as is worthy of God, that is, pure, clear, 
noble, and affecting even beyond the force of com- 
% mon ſpeech ; in ſhort, the purity of PLlATo, and 
« the eloquence of Cicero,” Het. Then follows 
the obſervation of the Biſhop of Glouceſter, that this 
reafoning is founded on two propoſitions, both taken 
for granted, and yet neither true. * Firſt, that an 
« inſpired language muſt needs be a language of per- 
” fect eloquence 3. and, that eloquence is ſomething x 
e congenial and eſſential to human ſpeech.”----You _ 
proceed thus: © [a] The Biſhop undertakes to ſhew- 


el Lett, p. 7. Dub. Ed. p. 126. 


A 


* 
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4 oh falſehood of theſe two propolitions. You; fie. 


< contend for the truth of them.” An aſſertion (1 


mean with reſpeQ to the firſt of theſe propoſitions)  - 


not only groundleſs, but clearly contradicted by my 
plain, expreſs, repeated declarations. I am loth to 
impute this to any worſe cauſe, than a want of that 
ordinary degree of attention due ta any work which 
you had undertaken to eriticiſe, | 


Be pleaſed then, once- again, to turn to the 


| Diſſertation, p. 81. Dub. Ed. p. 88. where I profeſs 


to conſider his Lordfhip's character of an inſpired 


language. LE begin with expreſſing my ſenſe pretty 


plainly of the firſt of theſe: propoſitions. « The 
enemies of our holy faith, as well as ſome 114+ 
« PRUDENT friends, have ſometimes. aſſerted that 
« an inſpired language ſhould be a language of 
perfect eloquence. ou ſee, Sir, I call it 
imprudent to contend for the truth of that propo- 
ſition, which you repreſent me as contending for 


Look now to chap. 16. p. 89. Here, inſtead of con- 
curring with Door Middleton in bis notion of an 
inſpired language, I have endeavoured to confute it. 
I have- ſaid that ſuch a language muſt indeed be 
worthy of God, but that in this worthineſs nothing 


more is implied, than that it ſhould be abundantly 


ſufficient for the purpoſes of his wiſdom and goodneſs: 
that the purity of PLaTo, and the eloquence of 


CicERO, were neither neceſſary, nor proper for theſe 
purpoſes, nor at all content with them; and that 
we are not to look for the refinements of human 


eloquence [4] © for exquiſite purity and elegance i in 


40 Dil. p58. Dub, Ed. p. 101. Te 


L 492 1 4 
ay © th apoſtolical writings, even ſuppoſing Abt ihe. 
« authors aequired their language by miraculous in- 
« fufion.”-- have therefore good reaſon to expreſs 
| my furprize at this your cf alſertion. 


2 * 


And, from Ska me the honour 4 agreeing. 
with the learned Prelate in one point, merely. becauſe 
I 'obje& to the principles on which he hath endea- 
voured to eftabliſh it, you immediately proceed to 
condemn me for not Aung from bis Lordlbp i in 


o ob OS But AIDES 


Mo wi | 
With * to the firſt of theſe propoſitions,” the | 
Biſhop hath affirmed, fc] that the utmoſt, rudeneſs. and 
barbarouſneſs, the abounding in every fault ibat can 
poſſibly deform a language, is one CERTAIN MARK 
that this language is divinely inſpired. It ſeems I 
have called this a hold aſſertion. T-have ſpoken” 'of 
his Lordſhip's principle as paradoxical, I have men- 
tioned ſomething of an hardy oppoſition to the general 
ſenſe of mankind. But this you fay is invidious, as 
well as defective, in] point of generoſity [41--Happily 
you yourſelf have ſupplied me with an anſwer to 
this ſevere charge [e] One ſees that he foreſawy 
that it would be eſteemed a bold affirmation. 
Yes; and one ſees a great deal more. One ſees that 
it nus be ſo eſteemed by every reader WhO conſiders 
the terms in Which it is conveyed. One ſees chat 
his Lordſhip eſteemed i it and called it a propolition, 
ne he i is [ 4 11 BOLD: to ee. One ſees that he 


le Dot of Gp WR ' Dub: Ed: 1140 tink 
p. 8. Dub. Ed. p. 1 (e] hid. it Dor. of G. 


ſpeaks 855 
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popular errors. At leaſt there is ſmall hurt dong. 


$9.40 Wer. e 
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ſpeaks. with complaceney at leaſt, if: not with fond 


then, that in ſpeaking of his learned labours, I have 
but adhered to his Lordſhip's - on expreſſions, and 


aſſented to his own opinion. Had ! unneceſſarily ex- 


poſed what he was ſtudious to conceal as a defect 


in his writings, this might have been called inv inns 
and UNgenerous. But furely I may be allowed to 


mention a particular which he himſelf avows, and 
which is 'in- itſelf no matter of objection. If bis 


Lordſhip hath advanced and proved: his paradoxes, 


he hath been engaged i in the nobleſt and moſt uſeful 
employment of a man of letters, that of overturning - 


(as you' expreſs it [5]) by the boldneſs of his principles 
(and ſtill leſs OY. ur lv them wins r th turn 
out ruths. 


. . 
1 


Now | in N to thinks "LM gh on het bebt of 


your criticiſm, which is ſpeut in proying chat the 
paradox above-mentioned turns but TRUTH, (if 1 


ſtill perſevote in calling it a paradox, I have the ad- 

dizional ſupport of your own. authority) it will be 
neceſſary. for me to ſtate bis Lordſhip's manner of 
confirming it, and to point out the particmars in 


Which Lapprehend, and have endea voured to ſhew, 


that his reaſoning. is invalid. It ĩs evidently ſound- 


ed on What I call his 72 and grand principle, of © 
the abundant ſufficiency of the terms only of a2 


15 language, congruouſſy uſed, for conveying: clear n- . 


Lelligencs 1 is what I: have iſaid to be 


— a y* "\ 32 > 


[g] DoR. of G. p. 51. pub. Ed. p be. alt. 
4 dach 


degree of triumph, of the many parazoxes [g] which * Re 
he hath had the odd fortune to advance. One ſees” . 


— 


vo Wh. © 


. [ 194]. 
„ ſuch as no critic or grammarian can admit-;” 
though i in page 20 you have repreſented me ſo inat- 
tentive to his Lordſhip's reaſoning; as to call the 
canc luſion of his theory, the fir/? ee 

eee ae ee 8 


His Lordibip's whole rnafoatag 5 is thus \ colleged 
(and I hope fairly) in chap. 15. p. e the 
Difſettation. 55 


„Language,“ ait the learned Biſhop,  « conſiſts 
« of two parts, 1. Single terms, which are arbitrary. 
1 2. Phraſes and idioms, which ariſe inſenſibly from 
„the manners, cuſtoms, and tempers of thoſe.to 
„whom the language is vernacular. When illiterate 
«© men would acquire the knowledge of a foreign 
tongue, they make it at firſt their only ſtudy to 
e treaſure up in their memory the ſignification of 
| © the terms; and when they come to talk or write 

in the ſpeech thus acquired, their language is full 
af their own native idioms. If we ſuppoſe this 
foreign tongue to be inſtantaneouſly infuſed, the 

t effect muſt be the ſame. Divine inſpitation can 
" convey the terms and ſingle words of one 
language correſponding to thoſe of another. For 

an impreſſion of phraſeology or idiom requires a 
previous one of the tempers, faſhions, and opinions 
„of the people to whom the language is native, 
d upon the minds of them to whom it is imparted. 

But this would be a waſte of mirucles without 
ſuſficĩent cauſe. For the terms of one language 
adapted to the idiom of another, abundantly 
* ſerve the purpoſe of giving CLEAR INTELLI- 


« &ENCE,” - | 
I begin 


1 195 ] 
| Yeh with examining this laſt propelitetty” 
and my firſt objection is, that it ſuppoſes what is not 
univerſally true, that the terms of one language cum 
be expreſſed by correſponding terms in another. 8 
frye —_ is evidently fuppoſed in his Lordfhip's argu- 
Turn to the following words of yout own' 
quotation. I The divine impreſſiom muſt be 
< made either by fixing the terms or ſingle worde 
< only im the memory; as for inftance, Greek rerms 
« correſponding to the Mriar ot Flehen [terms]. ==" 
It is but to imagine the argument here interrupted 
. by my hort queſtion-—< But all te always = 
c correſponding ters P” And you” may not only 
comprehend the drift of it, but be furniſhed/ with 
an anſwer to two fhort queſſions of 'your own, ' 
i Where dots the Biſhop ſay we'ſhall ? Or how 
„was it te his purpoſe to ſey/ir?-—Ir is evidently + 
implied in theſe few lines taken from his Lordlhip's 
argument. And it was to the purpoſe of hib argu-— 
ment that it ſhould be implied. For, if I point out 1 
a method of conveying clear intelligence, as ampix 
ſufficient for the purpoſes of Divine Wiſdom as the 
only method which can be purſued without a needleſs 
| waſte of miracles, ſurely i it 18 neceſſary to ſuppoſe 
that this only method is in no one caſe whatevet 
inconfiltent with the natute of language: Tf*a phi- 
| 1ofopher were to aſſign any cauſe as ſuffictent to 
produce any particular phznomenon, and as the 
only one by which it could be produced conſiſtently” 
with the fature of things; and if he were alked, 
vo this cauſe always exiſt? His vindicitor might 


ay, % J coul not, for his l ife, afprebend the rift , 


ij Di, 82. Dub. Ed. 10 Lete. So 
be Dub. Bip 130. [] rte As 22 5 
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«« this queſtion.” He might aſk, © Hath he ſaid that 
«« it does?” or, How was it to his purpoſe to ſay . 
« it?” And yet if the queſtion be not clearly an- 
ſwered in the affirmative, we know what muſt be- 
come of his hypotheſis.----But the learned Prelate 
himſelf hath much more reaſon to be offended. at 
this part of your criticiſm, than the author. of the 
Diſſertation. © He does indeed ſpeak,” you ſay, 
n] of sucn @ correſpondency of terms, As Hh, 
% abundantly ſerve to give clear intelligence.” And 
this is ALL he had occafion to ſay.----Obſerve then 
how the argument will ſtand upon the ſubſtitution 
of your own words, (for they are not his Lordſhip's) 

‘An impreſſion of the idiom or phraſeology of a 


- language would be a waſte of miracles without a 


<« ſufficient cauſe : for----ſuch an adaption of the 
4 terms of one language to the idiom of another, as 
<<, ſhall abundantly ſerve to give clear intelligence, is 
«. abundantly ſufficient for every uſeful purpoſe of 
divine inſpiration ; all which centered in giving 
<< clear intelligence,” i. e. Wnar IS Nane 18 
sUrrieikxr. | 


You beſt Low what liberties you may take with 
the noble writer, Ion my part ſhould have thought 
it exceedingly diſreſpectful, as well as unjuſt, to 
have repreſented him as reaſoning in this manner, 
even though a caſual expreſſion had given ſome 
plauſible pretence for ſuch repreſentation. But there 
is not the leaſt ground for it: nor doth his Lord- 
ſhip ſay « one word of what you have made him ſay: 
and for this I appeal to your own n quotation. of his 
2 1 2 argument. 


rl p. 7 Dub. 4 7 132. 
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| 1 165 1 | 
0 Fn] Well! but an exact correſpondency « of tern | 
« js material. To what? To give clear intelli- 


«6 gence? But if this be true,” He y. the manner 


in which this poſition is ſtated, one would imagine 
that it had been extracted from the Diſſertation.” But 
happily for me, it is neither affirmed nor implied in 


any one thing which J have offered againſt his Lord- 


ſhip's reaſoning. I ſay happily, becauſe you have 
taken more pains to confute it than ſuch a poſition 
deſerved, and indeed not without ſucteſd. If A 
correſpondency of words with wvords be the only _ 
way in which divine inſpiration can enable a ſpeaker ' 
to convey intelfi igende, it is material that the nature 


of language ſhould always admit of ſuch a correſ- 
pondency. But where have I aſſerted that it is 


material for giving clear intelligence? In « treating of 
this part of his Lordſhip's argument I have confined. 

myſelf to ſhewing what was noT ſufficient, not what 
was neceſſary or material for this purpoſe. Nor 

have I any where aſſigned that as a condition aways 
neceſſary to clear intelligence, which I have expreſsly 
affirmed is ſometimes impoſſible to be obtained. I 
have not therefore the leaſt concern with your judi- 
cious obſervations on TRANSLATION, for whatever 


purpoſe they might have been introduced. I do nat 


(with DoQor Middleton) aſſign any powers to an 
inſpired language ſuperior to-thoſe of human ſpeech. 
I do not. pretend that, ſuppoſing the fanguage of the 
Sacred Writings to have been miraculouſly infuſed, 


it muſt have the purify of Plato, or the eloquence of 
Cicero. Inſtead of affirming this, I affirm the dĩrect 
contrary ; and hence have n that it could 


"* & = 


bellen. p. 15. Dub. Ed. b. 132. 2 8 
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: not haue been the language either of the philoſopher 
or the orator. But as this part of your eriticiſm 
does not affect, fo I am comforted to find that it is 
not levelled againſt any thing in the Diſſertation.” It 
is an anſwer to. what you are pleaſed to declare I 

WILL ay [el. But I hope to be excuſed, if I con- 

fine myſelf to the defence of what IAV ſaid, what 
I RAVE afſumed, or what mays ſuppoſed. A critic 
may form what ſtrange poſitions he pleaſes, and may 
call them mine: he may attack them with the utmoſt 
Fury, and gain the moſt deeifive victoty. But I pre- 
ſume it is not at all incumbent upon me to give with 
leaſt interruption to his career. 


7P proceed therefore to my ſecond objection. to kis 

Lordſhip's idea. of the inſpiration of terms onLY, 
with their grammatical! congruity, And it is this, that. 
terms only, congruoully uſed, are inſufficient for 
the purpoſe of Divine Wiſdom, as the real purport 
ef almoſt every ſentence in every language is. not to- 
be learned from-the fignification of detached words, 
aud their grammatical congruity, even where their 
* 6 ignification may be expreſſed by correſponding words 

ix another language (þ].” 2 as you obſerve. 
ny IT bave endeavoured to pr Let us ſee then 
how you have proceeded to 1 that theſe encza- 

vours have been fruitieſs; and I ſhall not willingly: 

omit any one . of all that vou have ad- 

vanced. | ; 


vou term with declaring, that you cannot com- 
w « prehend the pertinence of what you, ace-plegfod to, 


le] Lett: p. 16. Dub. Ed. p. 133, Dif. p. 82. 
Dub. Ed. p. 89. [4] Lett. p. 19. —— 
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= cal my armed comment on the ext of Ctcpn0's 55 


1 Gas en ar ” 


Fir by a kind pee this is Ha} belide 
my intentlons. I meant it only as a familiar illuſ- 


rration z conceiving it to be a fair trial of his Lord- 
mip's method of conveying clear intelligence, to 


make the experiment on the firſt paſſage that occur - 
red in the firſt author that came to hand. My 
comment then conſiſts in ſhewing, that the ſenſe of 


this ſhort letter could not be conveyed to an E/ 
reader by uſing the terms of his own language, con- 
_ gruouſly, without deviating from the Roman idiom. 


You anſwer, that you cannot comprehetid the 
« pertinence of this :” an aſſertion which I eunnet 
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In the next place you affirm, that © [s] a know-- 
* ledge of the terms of a language, with that of their 


40 grammatical congruitys would thinks enable i 


f gibly. 0 this I auler by an that I * 
proved the contrary: and that if this were true, et 
METHINES is of little ſervice, where the queſtion. i is 


what, is. certain and demonſtrable ; and rox . 5 


MOST PART. is ſcarcely to the purpoſe, 1 when We are. 
enquiring what i ſr, men SUFFICIENT. 


Thirdly. you declare, that TIER oy 11 nis Lotd-- | 


* ſhip ſpeaks of terms ont v in oppoſition to }bra- 


b ' feology, 1 ſeem to ſpeak of terms omhy in A wag 


[+] Lati: 17. Dub. Ed. p. 1 I mia 
oh Lett. p. 18. Dub. e 00 Ks. | 
4õͤͥ 


* 


[200 ] 
"to. 1— © congruity.. But as 1 really do not 
fo ſpeak; as I have declared that I do not, as you 
have quoted my declaration, and as you inſtantly 
retract your objection, it is not neceſſary to take any 
further pains to obviate it. But I cannot entirely 
paſs over the reaſon on which you found it, and 
repreſent me as ſeeming to ſpeak contrary to my 
- Expreſs. Words.“ Otherwiſe, I know not 'what to 
* maker of all you :ſay,”: &c/>-<Such inſinuations, 
ö We repeated, may indeed ſerve to perſuade a 
curſory reader that there is ſomething perplexed, in- 
conſiſtent, or unintelligible in an argument, which 
be may nat take the trouble of examining. But 
ſurely, Sir, it would have done more honour to the 
candor of your criticiſm, if you had ſbewn, orf at- 
tempted to ſhew, that my reaſoning is unintelligible, 
unleſs I be pots to mean one ing and to ex- 


preſs anothe: 5 ; : B62 
. $42.4 4 4 * 10 £7 3x! .. 4+ 


Pour next Wie is, that « T have eehte 
to prove my poſition by : a decent inftance from my | 
* country-man. Swirr [a]. It is but too plain, 
that by decent you mean the direct contrary. I muſt 
therefore. remind you, Sir, that my illuſtration 
offends in no particular, but that of not being quite 

or grave and folemm. 'F haye borrowed another of the 
fame kind from another eminent countryman [ww]. 
And if the learned and excellent Prelate thought it 
got inconliſtent with decorum in, a very ſerious and 
important debate; if he found it impeſiible to be 
always grave in contending againſt certain points ; 

| enough for me, that T have not ' betrayed greater 


We b. 19. Dub. Ed. p 438. eben. 84. 
. 5 228 "Lexity 


* 


K 201, x: 8 1 
levity than the man to whom a good judge Aber 


every virtue under heaven. And f. 1 bave the more - 
tification to find that you are prepared t to object to- 


6 4 


my proofs and illuſtrations, . of whatever kind they 


may be; if, when taken from the grave writings of 
an antnt, then ry learning pxpatiates ; if from the 
triflings of a modern, they are indecent; I am, on the, 
other hand, comforted, by finding nothing offered to 
Fen that 20 are not Pertinent and decifive... W 


1 ee to your objectĩon to FRO z. 
Were, given in a literal tranſlation from a ſacreck 
writer {x], in order to ſhew that ** the terms of one 
** uage, — * to the i 0 of rh 5 


" 66 cannot. convey clear intelligence”: << Tt is true, 
you ſay [y]. In this inſtance I do not conſine m 


« ſelf to the ſtrict obſervance of grammatic congruity. 


- « If I had done this, nee 
** my own inſtance;: that intelligence might have beer. 


„given, and with: tolexeble lane rang even in a 
. fv 11" 00D SA 


Be pleaſed now, Sir, to recolſect, that 8 the 
greater number of ſyntadical. rules in every langua 
concerns its idiam. This is juſtly obſetved by th - 
learned Biſhop. 4 What grammarians call congraity,” 
faith he [Z]. eig more concerned i in rhir part, [i. e. 
6s" idiom} than iti the other,” [i. e the uſe of ſingle 
terms.] Accordingly his Lordi dechres,” that 
fa] what Was: bas ers was the TERMS, NEE "with | 


17 


* 


'% | pans ge : 


150 Dig 8. 24 2. bun, gar. 4 v1 Lett. 
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THT grammaticattongraity in the uſe of them which 
17 dependent THEREON, f. e. on the uſe-of the de- | 
tached terms, or the accommodation of them to a | 
foreign idiom. This is what his Lordſhip hath de- 
clared is abundantly 4 Me ient for conyeying cleat 
intelligence: and this is what is fifty adhered to: 
in the tranſlation from the ſacred writer; which you 
acknozwledge is not ſufficient ; and that to make it 
. even tolerablyclear, I ſhould, inſtead of confining 
wyſelf. to.thoſe. ſyntatical rules which reſpect the 
terms-onlj, have proceeded to conform to the rules 
of Roman idiom. So that tho method you have here 
choſen of vindicating the noble author, is neither 
more nor leſs than a ditect conceſſion, that to ſpeak a 
language ſo as clearly to be underſtood, it is not 
Sufficient to uſe only the terms of it according to the 
rules of their grammatical congruity, or in other 
words, that it is neceſſary to conform in general to | 
the phraſeology of that language, the very point for 
Which Ehave. contended, and which IE 
ih dest. | 


ee yon are hos oblijed to give up that ] 
principle, which, I have ſaid, and yau now find with 
good reaſon, that no critic or gremmerian coul} ad- 
ait, Imean the abundant-ſufficiency of terms only for 
conveying clear intelligence yet ſtill you are. inclin- 
ed to tiy the force of eber principles, in order to 
ſapport-theBiſkop's idea of inſpiration, as conveying . 
the rzkus on. Now, though the ſole queſtion. 
in which Lam concerned is, Whether his Lordſip's 
concluſion can be fairly deduced from his own 


pri- 


£7 FR? 

principles, as formerly delivered; yet 1 
ttill further to try the ſtrength of the netu argument 
now brought to ſupply their re Ad: a5 __ 
as MET Gn W thus. 


- . Z WM os =) 


* „Mente cannot indeed ww Aae 1 te 
term of a language, without a competent know- 
ledge of ifs h is But this is an inconveni- - 
« ence which inſpitation itfelf could not remedy... 
For ſuppoſe that, 48 Well as the terms, the phraſe-- 
« vlogy or idiom of the latiguage were alſd inſpired * 
sto the greateſt perfection ; ſtill this ĩdiom would 
be as ſtrange and obſcure ts thoſe who are firangers * 
© to-the language, as any other. And therefore — 
in order to give clear informatibn i in this language 
« tg thoſe who are xoT frangers te is, ĩtiſpiration 
can only convey, a knowledge of. the terms or fongle - 
«© avords.”-—-Byt' to obviats alk fuſpicion of unfair 
DONS IIA ſhall _ ene at 15 8 from: 
your e dog 


ry Be ir allowed, wer if . 
language, even though a congruous conſtruction 
be obſer ved, be — — ſtrietly adapted ta 
the idtoms of another, the expreſſion will il: | 
many times be very dark and obſcure: how. . 
4 dene to n | 

Very eahly ! Nothiig more being 2 than | 
| that n War of: e, which you allow - Hs 


Lew: py 19; Des k E 
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do de Nr for ed dear ian inn 
e 4 54 15930 Seen ie en 
N N 
— Take whe 1 you; vl for the con- 
81 veyance of inſtruction, it wwill be neceſſary for the 


« reader or hearer to gain @ competent. knowledge of © 
oc its idioms and phraſeology, before he can receive 
« the full benefit of i it. Sa that unleſs there had 
« been a language i * the world native to all nations, 
and i in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word univerſal, L 
e ſee not how inſpiration itſelf could. remedy this 
« inconvenience. ES 1 „ 


- 


My AV CF L * * 3 
oo 7 4 & 


The mercifel Author of every good and perſect 
giſt dip remedy this inconvenience in a wonderful 

. Inſtead of appointing any one of the various 

ges of the earth for the conveyance, of divine. 

— wh and which mankind was obliged to ſtudy; he 
enabled the ainiſters and flewards of his myſteries to 
ſpeak with DlvERSE tongues, ſo as to diſpenſe them. 

to every hearer in his own native language without 

difficulty. or obſeurity ;. but what areſe from the 
gtandeur of the ſubject, not their incompetent - 
knowledge of the language. And when the apoſtles 
eddreſſed themſelves ta the 3 E compoſing books - 

for , the inflrudion of the faithful, it was ordained that · 
theſe 1 ſhould be rendered i into all the languages of all 
the tribes and nations. of eee to return . 
| to your argument. 


_— Seppel, a3 Tha * that the znfpieed 


e which the * rote had 2 — 
4 pur 
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0 puceſ Greek, ill its idiomatic. phraſeology had 

40 been as ſtrange, to all ſuchto whom that language 

as not native,-as the Syriac i or Hebrew idioms, by 
« which the eu Greek is now fuppoſet tq be ſo 

4 „e ETHEL. 


- 
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. all ſuch to whom a language is is. . not ee, 1 


muſt ſuppoſe you mean theſe to wwhom it 5s Arange | 


and unknown. Elſe, the poſition, is not true. (For 


inſtance, Lamm not fo great a ſtranger to the 1 N 


as to the Chineſe. idiom, though the. French be not. 
my 'nhtive language. —0bſerve then the ſum of 
your whole argument: . The idiomatic phraſeology. 
* of one STRANGE language, i 78 equally obſcure. to, 
« the hearer with that of any other. equally 
« STRANGE And therefore, when the Divine 
Power enables a ſpcaker to convey inſtruction to, 
« this hearer, in his naTIvE language, i it muſt be by. 


« accommodating the terms of it to ane or other of. 


* 2 Hauke, idioms.” 


10 


Suppeſe Thad ebe kisLondftig's idea» _ 


of inſpiration exactly in the ſame manner. Be it. 
« allowed, that the words of a language adapted to. 


«a foreign idiom be ſuthciept for ſpeaking i * clearly 3 


« and intelligibly: yet what will. this avail,? Unleſs, 
„the words were the ſame i in al languages, there 


ce muſt be ſtill an inconvenience W which even inſpira:+ WW. - 


tion could not remedy. Take the terms of What, 
« language you will for the. conveyance of inſtruRion., 


* W . 8 79 
9 5 n 1 2 4 & 


is] 


to thoſe who undetfland them, and ſuppoſe them 


"PE by rr R and per- 
8 rr fee: 3 


- 
1 
- 


T2667]. 
beat) Rl cheſs tern will be as wnintelligife to- 


<« thoſe abo de not underfland them, as any other 
10 terms whatever which they do no- underſtand 7 


Had I reaſoned in this manner (and I boldly appeat . 


to the reader whether it be not your own manner) I. 
preſume, Sit, I could. not have been deemed 7 
| of * eriticipm. © | 


1 
I * 1 5 
. 
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En drag! arguments from 
whence you CONCLUDE; that nothing le] ſaid by- 


« me affects the learned Prelate's notions of divine 
inſpiration, as convexing only the. fingle words of 


cone language, congruouſly uſed, correſponding to. | 


* thoſe of another,” And thus it is that you have 
SHEWN, that & [] no Critic, who deſerves the name, 
can reaſonably object to this principle. As it 
« allows”---My ſituation, it ſeems, makes it not eaſy 
for me to comprehend the ſorce of this untoward 
particle: [As]: yet preſumptuous as it may be, I. 
venture to pronounce that here it muſt mean hecauſe 
or inaſmuch as. To proceed then to your reaſon. 
At alliuus all that is neceſſary to be ſuppoſed of an 
inſpired language, its fufficiency to give clear in- 
Attelligence. A diſputant allows what his antago- 
Rift demands or affirms; But ſurely you cannot mean 
to inſinuate that I demand or affirm-whatT have ex- 
preſslyÿ oppoſed ? . Bur poſſibly, as I have not the 
honour of writing in England, I may be again miſ- 


taken; and that allowing: means providing fer all | 


that i is neceſſary to clear intelligence. In this caſe 


bel Lett. p. 20. Dub Ed p. 136. P28. 
| —_—_ Ed. P. 137% N 
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I muſt” anſwer, that 1 have proved 'by argumente, 
which it now appears that you have not been able 
to invalidate, that his Lordihip' $ principle does now. 

provide for all that is neceſſary to this purpoſe - 
and that you yourſelf | have acknowledged this, 
not only. * e A. in the. maſt „ 
terms a (el: l 2% A ige on 

j 4) 42199 
vet An, 1 dhe 3 conveyed by his 
« Lordſhip's rule for. conveying it, in an in 
language, is ſo clear, that had. the idioms of this 
language been. inſpired” as weil as the terme, it 
<« eduld not, in the general wie of Providence, who», 

* intended this intelligence for the a of <—_ 

2. enen r Al 


7 


Providence indeed e ie es 
the uſe of all people; that is, the Divine Goodneſs - - 
was pleaſed to ordain, that the very fame truths - 
which were taught to: the: Helleniftic Jeu (for in- 
ſtance) in words and phraſeology to him well known, 
ſhould. alſo be conveyed to the Parthian; the Mede,- 
the Flamite, &c.. iti the native language of each. 
But from this general view of Providence doth it 
follow, that he who ſpeaks to the Hellen;f, or Pan- 
thian; or Mede, or Elamite; in an idiom to him un- 
known, could not be more clearly underſtood, than 
if he were to uſe that of his natide language? Let 
us perplex and torture this ſubject as we pleaſe, fill. 
the PEEL: now before us is 00. more than . 


7 vy 


la Len. P: 19, 20. Dub, aar, OY 


What 


i 


* 


neee reſpedtvely 2501 7 
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„What degree of Enowledge i in a language js ner 


131 


5 5 ceſſary to ſpeak 1 it inelligibly ;* and i in it to convey 
* clear intelligence t to thoſe 7 whom this linguage is 11 


2 vernacular N (to uſe the learned Prelate $ OWN ex 


preſſion). And bow can this queſtion | be elucidated⸗ 


much tes determined: by informing us, that it was 
the intention of Providence: that the truths deliberecf 
to one people in their own language, ſhould alfo be 
delivered to. many others in: many other a 


p — * . N * 
$ {1 It BULL F. 33 3 7. 197 % 4 


Mee „ argument 19 which your: 
Sindicatt the Biſhop's poſition; I no-. proceed. to 
your manner ef ac@vinting for my diſfent from his 
Lordſtip - {f] My ynfavourable ſenthments of 
the Biſhop's principie, you ſay, ©, ariſes from my 
« miſconceptions of the circumſtances, abilities, and 
<< qualifications of the apoſtles, When they addreffed - 
<themſelves to. the: work of, their miniſtty, and. 
4 eſpecially tothe work of compoſing, books, c. 


An aſſertion hazardous, at leaſt, becauſe it is im- 


poſſible to collect. from any thing urged, by me, 


- againſt what. you- call the- Biſhop'a principle, what. 


opinions or conceptions I had formed of theſe parti- 
culars. I have indeed aſſerted, “ that we are not to; 
Lexpedk ſuch. and ſueh qualities in the apoſtolical . 
„ writings,.' EVEN. SUPFOSING. that. the authors re- 
« ceived their language by miraculous: infuſion [gl. 
But where have I pronounced or infinuated that 
their language mut have. been either wholly or in 
Sou the effect ol. ſuch infuſion ? ( Or if I had, 1 


1 ter penn Dub. Ed. 137. Lg] Diſſ. 
P. 55 Dub. Ed. p. 101. 1 * ? 77 __ 


* 


3 


8 


L 
conceptions of ſome particular matters of ſad had 
deen ever ſq, erroneous, how could this affect my 
reaſoning upon a general queſtion. of criticiſn ? I 
might have adopted the wildneſs of IEM vs, and 
contended for the ſublime nature of the x umn z x of 


— 


evangeliſts; or I might have impiouſly rejected the 


canon of the Holy Scriptures: for. the Manichæan 
goſpel of 8 St. THoMas, But ſuch imaginations could 
not have been the cauſe of my arguing either juſtly 


or falſely, on the nature of language. I fay then, 


that the pains you have taken to tectify my concep- 
tions of, ehe cireumſtanges af the alles when — ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to the ork of their miniſiry, ſeem 


to be unneceſſary, as you have not offered the leaſt 
proof, eſther that x my. conceptions. df this point re- : 
quired: to be corrected, « ot that they at all influenced. 


or were in any degree connected with the real ſub- 


ject of dur debate, which is no mare than a plain 
queſtion i in criticiſm, that might as well be deter- 


mined by an old heathen, as by the ableſt theologian. 


or eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian . in this or any other age. 


But I hope to make it appear, that I am more in- 
debted to you for this part of your criticiſm, than 


for the mere ——_— of the matter of fat con> 


tained in it. an 


* 
. 8 Wu 8 * 4 * 4 * 
1 3 : * % 14 * 3 * 1 I : * 
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« When the Greek language [4],” you anc 
« firſt infuſed, it would, no doubt be wholly os 
« intirely adapted to the Hebrew or Syridc idiows,” | 
Why, no doubt? Becauſe the adaption of terms 


dhe... ara "ls" abundantly: Furrer Sine 


} 

' 

; 

' 

| 
- * - | 
| 
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clear intelligence to thoſe Who are acquainted. wich A 
the terms only. This js what the Biſhop hath aſſerted; 
this aſſertion, you have undertaken to winticate ;, 
and to this, though you have repeatedly given it up, 
you now return.---But mark the very next ſucceed- 
ing Sentence ( TIs wwou?d render their expreſſion” 
[not abundantly fafficientifor conveying CLEAR in- 
telligence, but! «« fomewhat DARK and OBSCURE ts 
Green beaversf” i. e. to hearers only acquainted = 
with the terhm.-Let our candid readers, judge, 
-whether I might not fairly decline all conteſt with a a 
Critic, who affirms and retracts in the fame breath. 
* But then, it would be intelligible enough to 
« thoſe to whom they firſt and pfincipally addreſſed 

« themſelves, the Helleniftic Fews, who, ban 2 
= they underſtood. Greek beſt, were rally xo 

© STRANGERS to the Hebrew IpioN. What fol- 
lows from this? Surely nothing more than this plain 
truth, that when a ſpeaker would be underſtood, he 
muſt not only uſe ſuch terms, but ſuch an idiom as 
his hearers are NO STRANGERS ro. This is what 

1 have contended for: this you are to overturn, as 

a vindicator of the learned Prelate, who denies it. 
And now obſerve the two grand arguments which 
prog have —_— to overturn it. 


Firſt, you fo, 10 19) 10 that if the bester is not 
; @ acquainted with the phraſeology as well as the 
« terms of the ſpeaker, he will nat underſtand him; 
„But What of that? Thoſe who are acqueiated: 


66 with NEITHER, muſt find him all more unin= . 


2 "+ 
4 1 om * 4 12 2 4 * I * 
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. 


Now . 


Now the argument runs thus Though a ſpeaker 


may be obſcure to thoſe who are acquainted With 

his terms, but ſtrangers to his phraſeology. What 

"= of that ? Thoſe who are e with vo rR, 
« will underſtand him well ar“ „ 


RO both-theſe points. Lhave 8 8 

agreeing with you. If they were not evidently of 
no ſort of force againſt any thing advanced. by 
me, I might be provoked to call them by the name 
of Nx wa, or ſome ſuch term: But, inaffenhve as 
they are, I leave you, Sir, to the free 'enjoyment, 
and application af them to whatever uſe or ow 


You may think proper. 


But you are pleased to inform me fill farther 07 
« That the Apoſtles, before they applied themſelves 10 
pen the books of the Neu Teſtament; might have im- 
proved themſelues in the Greek tongue by ordinary 
means, ſo as to be enabled to adapt its pbraſcology 
© to its idioms, as you expreſs it.---That: this is very 
ſuppoſeable.— [k] That they had full leiſure and 
© opportunity to acquire 4 competent knowledge of 

the native idiomatic Creek, abundantly ſuthcient to 
l anſwer all ends of clearneſi and inſtruction.“ 
That competent knowledge: which here again you 
confeſs, in oppoſition to the Biſhop of Glaucefer, is 
neceflary to anſwer theſe ends. — And that all this. 
is. not only ſuppoſeable but certain, as appears from. 
« the difference of their nn. 


| RP 22. Nub. Ed. p. 138. [4] Dub. Ea Ib. 
| Obſerve. 


* 
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Obſerve now, the queſtion to be decided is, 


Whether, ſuppoſing the language of the New Teſta- 
ment to have been derived from Divine Inſpiration, 


out? The bufineſs. then of his VINDICATOR Was, 
to ſhew that the 'conſeguentes aſſigned by him as ne- 
ceſſary upon this ſuppoſition, were fairly deduced from 
It: not that the ſuppoſition itſelf is falſe. Had his Lord- . 
ſhip aſſerted, that-fuch particular premiſes, if true, 
neceſſarily ted us to ſuch a particular concluſion, and 
had 1 preſumed to aſſert, that his reaſoning aroſe in- 
tirely from miſconception, becauſe thefe. premiſes | 
were not true; I preſume I muſt have been expoſed, 
and very deſervedly, to ſtill greater ſeverity than you 
have expreſſed againſt me: And yet thus it is you 
reaſon I the tre? 


But the matter becomes infinitely worſe, when we 


| "conſider that although the Diſprtation ſpeaks of the 


Sacred | Writings only hypothetically, the learned Bi- 
ſhop i is poſitive and diret. He wentures to ſay, © II] 
« That the Style of an inſpired writer, who had 
% not afterwards cultivated his knowledge of the 
language on the principles of Grecian Eloquence, 
« would be preciſely ſuch as we find it in the Books 
„of the New Teſtament.” --- < [ſm] Jusr sucn 
. © ewith regard to its Style WHICH-IN FACT WE FIND. 
4 17 to be.”---Here are expreſs declarations that the 
ne of the ere f bears the nn. 


JL Doctrine of Grace 8 An Dub. Ed. p. 54. 
Lek. 45. N r 58. 
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it muff have ſuch qualities as the Biſhop hath pointed ; 


| N 21 $1; ER 
* a language acquired by 1 infußon. Aud 
this character is, the utmoſt rudeneſi and barbarouf-" N 
neſs, &c.— This is his Lordſhip's poſition. And 
how is it defended ?_ By obſerying that the language 
of the New Teſtament is not intirely derived from 
this miraculons original: that it does not always , 
equally diſplay that character of rudeneſs, which, as a 
it was at'firft divinely inſpired, and newer cultivated 
upon the principles of Grecian Eloquence, it aut 


have diſplayed; as this ig not only one certain mark - 


of inſpiration, but the neceſſary, the only mark, if it be 
indeed true that inſpiration aus r and can only im- 


preſs the ſingle words of a Se with their a | 
Beast Doty) FE | | | 


Is this to 3 his Lordltip. 
tells us, that in the Scripture-Greeh, Syriaſms and 
Hebraiſms muſt be conſtant and perpetual, without a 
cauſeleſs waſte of miracles, is this poſition ſupported _- ' 
by informing us, . that theſe are noc deuten, and 
perpetual? _ | 


But you be [n], that “ his Lordſhip accurate- 
y defines the Scripture language; as compoſed of 
« Greek words VERY FREQUENTLY delivered in Sy- 
« riac and Hebrew idioms; and that this is per- 

« fectly conſiſtent with his main principle ;” ;” [of the 
| inſpiration of words ONLY] I have often heard, 
that it is a point of prudence to reſerve our defence 
till the accuſation be firſt made. If it be perſed con- 


ſent, if this definition-doth not contradict his main 
Principle, J have not miſrepreſented his Lordſhip, 1 


Letter p. 24. Dub. Ed. 1 
lan p. 24. P. 139. OY 
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adheri ring to the words of his reaſoning, where b f 
ſtares, proves, aud concludes in due form, and 
where I preſume his expreſſions were no leſs accurate. 
But if I am miſtaken; if by accurately defining y 
mean, that however he may have expreſſed himſelf 
elſewhere, yet this is THE CHARACTER OF AN IN+ 
SYFFRED LANGUAGE by which he abides: that al- 
though he declates, that divine inſpiration EoviD" 
only have imparted Grreſ xuordi to the apoſtles; yet 
his real meaning is, that it np eonvey that competent = 
knowledge of the Greek idiom alſo, which we affirm, 
- againſt his Lordſhip, to be neceſſary for ſpeaking the 
Janguage-intelligibly : or, as you expreſs it [9], that 
< the mixture of Syriaſms and Hebraiſms is not 30 
<6 conflant and perpetual as to PREVENT their wri- 
«rings from giving clear intelligence. What is the 


amount of all this, but that an inſpired language 
need not be perfediy rort And who hath denied 


it?” I this be what is meant by thoſe bold aſſertions, 
„that an inſpired language muſt abound in every 
40 fault that can deform a language; that inſpiration 
cannot convey more than the ſingle words of a 


„language; I moſt chearfully ſubſeribe to them: 
but have too good reaſons for wiſhing that they had 
not been-exhibited in features ſo ſevere, that, as a 
vindicator of the learned Prelate, you have found it 


* nor ay to /o ften but to eraſe them. 


| a er have ſo pan wot des” 
that his Lordfhip's prineiple of © the abundant faf- 


— of detached words bon. ou 9 
fs] Ibid. 


LP 4 


4 
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clear intelligence is utterly indefenſible, yo" 5 
{till you contend that detached words only, is (not 
all that inſpiration AN convey, the poſition hien 
you were to vindicate, and which you have given 
up, but) “all that we need ſuppoſe to have been thus 
40 conveyed; as the reſt would be competently ob- 
0 tained by ordinary. means. [y] That is, in other 
words, „although the impreſſion of the ſingle terms 
« of any language with their congruity and ſigniſica- 
tion would not have enabled. the Apoſtles to 
« preach the Goſpel in that language, yet it would 
have been a foundation for their acquiring a ſuffi- 
,*© clent knowledge of it by natural means,, fo as at - 
length to have been enabled to ſpeak. it with abun- 
«« dant clearneſs; and therefore it is REASONABLES. 


«To SUPPOSE, that Girins groen ofided ten zin. | 
| « far, ani yo further? K Hate bag 0 hs 62 


A reaſonable $UPPOSITION, okra BEER | 
worD of TRUTH itſelf, which expreſly informs us, 
that the operation of divine grace was more extent» 
five. [9] Even Aso i is St. Paul's character of 
a language acquired by immediate inſpiration, a 
language eafily, readily, and clearly to be underſtood... 
You ſee then that the fingle queſtion is, what quali- 
ties a language ſhould — in order to be Euoymaers. 
abundantly clear? You ſee too, that when on this 
queſtion you had once deſerted the Biſhop, and a- 
greed with me, there was no more room for vindi- 
cation. And you ſee, that this your ſuppoſition is. in 
itſelf vain. For we read, that when the Apoſtles | 


1%) Lett. p. 24 25. Dub, Ka p.440. {#1 7 Cor. | 
C. xiv, v. 9. 


were 


L216 a 
were filled with the Holy Ghoſt, in that very moment 
they began not only to ſpeak clearly in divers tongues, 
but [(y] Are f , which / commentators ' unite” 
_ inexplaining præclare, ſententioſe, mirifice logui. The 
numerous aſſembly of all nations not only heard them 
pronounce the words of their reſpeQive languages, 
but underſtoad the ſubjed of their diſcourſe; 2 
USYEAUT Yu On and were aftoniſbed not only at 
this their ſudden power of ztterance, but at the 
ſublime and marvellous things which they deliveted. 

I am now led to that part of your letter, wherein 
you are pleaſed to accuſe me, of cavilling at an in- 
cidental obſervation of his Lordſhip, as well as ef 
range miſrepreſentation [5]. CAviLLiNG is the 
moſt odious and contemptible fault a writer can be 
, guilty of. And though I ſhould deſpiſe the charge, 
when made by ſome mean CRITICAL remarker, 
whoſe babbling abſurdity was beneath my notice, 
yet when brought by vou, I cannot but be impatient 
to clear 9 ; | | 


| Whether the obſervation you mention be incidental 
or not I ſhall not diſpute. The Biſhop hath made it 
a part ofhis grand argument: and at leaſt it was no 
breach of candor not to have paſſed it by unnoticed. 
I ſhall quote the obſervation which: I am charged 
with ' miſrepreſenting, as it is tated in the Difſerta- 
tion, and as you yourſelf have ſtated it in your 
Werte 7 e ah # - 41 een Tray 3 8 

10 AR. ji. 4. Dub. Ed. p. 140, 141. LI Lett. 
P- * 26, 2 27. K 
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« An impreſſion af |. 
2 phraſeology or idiom 
requires a previous one 
of the tempers, faſhi- 
„ons, and opinions of 
« the people to whom 
. «the language j is nette, 
„upon the minds of 
« thoſe to whom it is 


amd: 


In the Dig5enTATION, 


ay e LETTER, 3 5. 27. 


iat the Biſhop | 4. 
N 2 is, that the im- 
« preſſion of the phraſes 
and idioms of an in- 
* ſpired language implies 
« a previous impreſſion 
« of the tempers, faſh- 
ons, and opinions of 
<< the people to whom 
«© the language is native, 


| « -imparted:” y þ upon the minds of them | 
Ty 9 7 * to whom the language 


| I © is thus imparted,” 


Your own comment-upon this aſſertion is conceived 
in theſe very words. Tmar 1s, if a #niowledpe of 
the idioms had been impreſſed, a knowledge of the 
«« cuſtoms and manners, from which thoſe idioms ariſe, 
and -evithoit a knowledge of which they could not 
* be under ſtood, muſt have been impreſſed likewiſe.” 
Surely then, T have not miſreprefented his - 

Lordſhip, by ſtating and interpreting his obferyation 
| preciſely as you. have done! It ſuppoſes, I have faid, 
i] that the knowledge of the idiom of any language 
« implies a previous knowledge of the cuffoms and man- 
ners of thoſe to whom it is vernacular.” Nor have 
you, Sir, nor hath his Lordſhip faid any thing leſs 
* this, or any thing different from this. Nor 


J Difſert. p 6. Dub. re. p. 9% 


could 
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could my FRO have. bebed more arch at his 
Lordſhip's argument, than by ſhe wing, in the firſt 
place, that this is not univerſally true; of that the 
knowledge of one doth not always imply a knowledge 
of the other. You deſire me to inform you where 
theBiſhop aſſerts that it does. In theſe Woo | 
(turn to page 44 D. E. p. 57 of his Doctrine of Gruce) 

* Phraſe or idiom ariſes from and is dependent on nk 
„ manners, and therefore the force of expreſſion can 
te be underſtood ox oy in: Proportion: to the knowledge 
« gf hams manners.” 


&« The Biſhop, _ ſay [u],“ is ſpeaking of ſuper- 
% natural impreſſion, I, of natural knowledge” —— 
But hath not his Lordſhip declared expreſly, that . [ww] 
the operation is the ſame in both, and the ee 
« the ſame; and that they differ only in the mode 
« of operating? Why ſhould a preternatural impreſ- 
ſion of idiom require a previous one of manners ? 
'The learned Prelate and you have both repeatedly 
aſſigned the reaſon : © Becauſe the one cannot be 
_ « underſtood without a knowledge of the other,” 5. e. | 
the knowledge of idiom always implies a previous 
knowledge of manners. [x] Wuo sars THAT IT 
Does? Can this be a queſtion now? Are not his 
Lordſhip's, are not your own. repeated declarations 
clear and expreſs x We may come to know 
the idioms of language without a divine impreſſion.” 
Very raus ! But may we in any caſe come 
to know them in the natural way, without firſt — 


[Lei Leit. p. 28 Dub. Ed p. 143 (=] Doc. of G. p. 43; Dub. 
Ed. p. 55. L] Lett. p. 27. Dub. Ed. 142. 


* 
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10 know the manners of thoſe who uſe them ?. 


If your ainſwer be, that we cannot; what is this 
but to affirm, that the knowledge of one always re- 
quires a previous knowledge of the other ? If you 
ſay we can, I anſwer, that the ſame knowledge may 
alſo be wiruculogſſy impreſſed, without a previous 

on of manners: As the operation and effet - 
are confeſſedly the ſame in both, and no previous 
condition is required for receiving knowledge by divine 
inſpiration,” which is mn LITE for i it 
by natural means. Erie bag 


F< 
3 87 — 4 21 


MI1GITLER IE 


Suppe I ſhould abort. that * mine zin | 
of Tongues could not be received by. any man who 
had not previouſly received the Jonſure; Iam an- 
ſwered thus: The aſſertion is hazardous... We 
„know that this. is not a neceſſary condition for. 
acquiring languages in the natural way why then 
« ſhould it be previouſly neceſſary for receivifig the 
« knowledge of them by immediate impreſſion ?” — 
Would this be CaviLLixe ? Or would this anſwer 
be invalidated by "Ok that it LOOKED AKW at 


my poſition? 


* 
Tube learned Prelate hath afferted; that A i- 
preſſion of the idioms of an inſpired language implies 
a previous one of manners, &c. becauſe theſe idioms 
cannot be underſtood without ſuch a previous im- 
preſſion. To this 1 anſwer, that the reaſon here 
aſſigned is nat univerſally true; that a knowledge 
of idiom does not always require a previous know- 
ledge of manners; that there are inſtances of phraſe- 
„ page ology. 


5 1 4 
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«vlogyin every language as arbitrary, and as FRY | 
cable from cuſtoms or manners as the detached terms 
themſelves: that where phraſes have obviouſly ariſen 
From cuſtoms or manners, even the general import of 
_ *theſe may be learnad, and of conſequence may be im- 
mediately impreſſed, without u previous knowledge of 
thoſe cuſtoms, &c. And that the knowledge of idiom ĩs 
fo far from ĩmmplying or requiring a previous one of 
manners, Cc. that the very converſe of this ſeems to 
be the ſafer principle, and that tempers and mantters 
-are not to be learned without ſome depree of previous 
1 pas wo with the peculiarities of a language bl: 


"The SEL Udon” I deduce is, thar fine" this is 
the caſe in the acquiſition of languages, by natural 
means, it is hazardous to aſſert with the learned 
Prelate, that, in that of miraculous inſpiration, the 
Impreſſion of idiom requires a previous impreſſion of 
manners. And whether this be cavilling or rea- 
ſoning, whether it be pointed direchiy at his Lordſhip" $ 
poſition, 'or beſide it, let our readers determine. 
What you have urged againſt it I ſhall fairly lay · be 
fore them in the full force of your own expreſſion. 


= 7 
Firſt, yon ſay [], A entrench myſelf behind a 
$4 diſtant and ſecure CONCLPSION :: And, to prove 
this, vou quote an incidental part of any eREMISES; 
which is indeed not expreſſed in a peremptory and 
magiſterial manner; for Which * W the ſhame 
har is due to me. 


- Secondly, _ . chat Fx 8 — man- 


15 Di. , 83 Dub. Ed p. 9 5. [z] Lett. b. 28. D. E. p. 143. 
N N nets 


— 
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« ners of a people are not to be learned without ID 
« < [ſaws degree of previous acquaintance with the 


peculiarities of their language, i 4 propeſition ex> 


bo 4 enough, but that you are in no bumgur 1a. 


© conteſt it Lal. An ARGUMENT. which, [ preſume, 
you' will not think it neceſſary. for we to anſwer. 


Thirdiy, you object to this 'propdſitidn; that it 
ſuggeſts ſome pleaſant ideas [5]. Now, though I am 


ſo unfortunately « dull, as not to form the leaſt con- 


ception of thoſe pleaſant ideas which it hath ſuggeſted 


to you; yet poſſibly it may have ſuggeſted very pea- 
ſant ones. For there is no propokition' ever fo true 
and reaſonable but what a man of lively wit and fancy 
may turn into. ridicule, . You ſay that Ri dicule is a 
| ſpecies ot Eloguence [c]. — Out with) your pleaſantry 
then, in all its force and poignancy; and without 
the leaſt diſcompoſure my anſwer ſhall be in your- 
own words; I LEAVE this your. £LoQUENCE To- 
MAKE WAT 1MPRESSION UPON THE GENTLE 
Reaper ir MAY [4]. r 7 | 


* 


And thus have 1 minutely e the fiſt part 


of your Letter, which is employed in windicating his 

Lordſhip's character of an inſpired language. In 
which you ſay, that you have at /eaft ſhewn that 
his character may be a juſt one le, Wr a 


« any thing objected to it.” - Let us fu 
for a moment that this were true ; that you had not 
repeatedly. acknowledged his Lordſhip's opinions to 


be indefenſible ; that I had in no one Fe offered 


* 


8 p. 29. Dub. Ed. p. 143. [3] P. on. Boks Ed. ba- 
[<3 P. 57. Dub. N 6 fan DE e 
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any thing to invalidate any one of your arguments; 5 
fil you have (and you confeſs it) been not very. 
fortunate in your taſk of vindication. For you ſay 
that you have ſhewn, what (I will not ſay is nothing 
to the purpoſe, for it) is a direct ſubverſion" of the 
Biſhop's grand poſition. He Tas you obſetve) bath 
told . what. 4G character of an inſpired language 
Mus! EE DS Lou have endeavoured to ſhew, 
that ths May, Bs a juſt one. What may be, it is com- 
monly obſerved, may alſo poſſibly not be. And, if it 
may not be, it ˖s inconſiſtent to affert and impoſſible 
to prove, that it it MUST NEEDS be. os Roos. 


= * 4 : 


T know here is a ys anſwer to al thts Nouns 
more is neceſſary than to obſerve, that here my reaſon- 
ing grows exceedingly logical. But, alas, Sir, I have 
no claim to indulgence, but from my candid endea- 
yours to reaſon as gie,, that is, as "accurately, 
as Lean. Great Geniuſes beſt know what libertics 

they may ſafely take. But to attempt to anſwer a 

argument, by the help of a few invidi 10us words, a3 
leur ned, decent, lagical, cavil, news, c. would be 
moſt unpardonable preſumption i in a PRIVATE SC 1 0- | 
r + a de 898 2 WW 
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. 1 now. proceed to your examination of La I Jeem, 
you ſay, to intend by w day of argument againſt another 
tenet of his Lordfhip, vis. that ELOQUENCE ir NOT 
congenial and effential to human ſpeech : paſſing over 
for the preſent your heavy PP of, Kae 


9 flights [ / 3. Kc. 
Mal ifs Ar. 34. Dub. Ed. Pp. 147, 
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|  wwith my reaſonings upon it. 


„ 9 * a R * 


„ 1 
And, firſt, you ſay, that, in oppoſition to this teu. N 


I have applied myſelf to ſhew, through ſeveral chapters, 
what nobody denies, and—that by ſome unlucky 


miſtake, I have intirely W1SREPRESENTBD the [cope 


and purpoſe of all the Biſhop has ſaid on the ſubjet of Ele- 
quence [g].= You ſay, that this is clearly ſeen 
from your examination of the Biſhop's Theory, compared 
- Allow. me. then 
to ſay a few words to the ft part of theſe my reaſon- 
ings and then I ſhall ace to your examination. 


When his Lordſhip was leaſe to . that 45. 
quence is not eſſential to language, but merely arbi- 
trary and fantaſtical, the firſt thing incumbent upon 
me was, as I apprehend, to endeavour to collect from 
his reaſoning what particular ſenſe he affixed to this 
general word ELOQUENCE';. Or, as you expteſs it, tg 
gain à preciſe idea of the SUBJECT of - this propujition. 
This was my firſt care. And it appeared to me, that 
by eloquence. he could not mean mere rhetorical ar- 
tifice.; becauſe; as I obſerve [G, he was too able and 
judicious a writer, not to ſee at once that his poſition 


in this ſenſe could not anſwer. to the pur poſe for 
which it was introduced. It alſo a ppe ared that his 

Lordſhip had expreſsly attributed the epithets arbi- 
trary, variable, uneſſential, &c. to every thing in i peech 


which exceeded the bounds of phile/o/bical clearneſs 
and grammatical preciſion. What bath his Lordſhip 
declared not to be congenial and efſen 
THING in ſpeech beyond theſe bounds. What then 


ber. 33. Dub. Ed. p 148. [k] lotrcd. p. 5. 
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ee ſuppoſe to have been included in his Lord- 
Thip's idea of eloquence different from this,” or leſs 
than this? Or, what advantage muſt I have given to 
you, Sir, who have looked through my argument 
with an eye ſo piercing, if I had not fixed my attention 
moſt exactly on that line which his Lordſhip hath 
himſelf drawn between that which is poftive, congenial, 
and eſſential, and that which is arbitrary, caſual, and 
fantaſtical in human ſpeech ? It was a ffri& attention 
then to the poſition of the learned Prelate, which 
obliged me to begin with conſidering ELOQUENCE in 
ts general acceptation, as including all thoſe modes 
of addreſs which are not confined to the bounds of 
clearneſs and preciſion, but are principally mtended 
to influence and perſuade, by exciting paſſion or emo- 
tian. Or, what was I to have proved, but that 
which his Lordſhip denied? vis. that all theſe modes, 
_ uſually called e oguent, were eſſential to ſpeech: that 
our paſſions and affections have their peculiar forms 
of expreſſion of the ſame kind in all language, though 
ſometimes differing in the degree of boldneſs and ve- 
| hemence : that they owe their origin neither to art 
nor refinement, but are in themſelves the real, natn- 
ral, and neceſſary reſult of real emotion. All thrs [i]. 
you ſay, is what nobody denies. Then, fir, unlefs 
it can be proved that eroquencr is ſomething dif- 
ferent from thoſe forms of ſpeech which are, and which 
en are ELOQUENT, you do acknowledge that J have 


DoF er my poſition. 


- [5] Lett. p 35. bob Fd. p. 148. 


_ © But 
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hy But that all this is nothing to the ſcope and 
« purpaſe of what theBiſhophath ſaid on the ſub- 


« jet of eloquence; appears, you ſay, from/your | 
« brief examination of his theary. „ 


chen to this examination. 13:25 "3 


* 


* The — that ſh is ſomething - 8 
« nial an eſſential to human ſpeech, surroszs, ſays 
„the Biſhop, that here is ſome certain archetype in 


« nature, to which that quality refers, and on which 


« it is th be formed and modelled But no ſuch | 
= archetype has been aſſigned. permit us then to 
attend to the reaſoning by which he undertakes 


« to prove that" no ſuch N does or 2 32 ES 


* Exiſt.” * 9 — 22g 


Wich all n my * . A have . it to 
the ſmalleſt compaſs imaginable. Theſe ate your 
exon words (p. 37.) =—© The Biſhop aſſerts, that 
« there is no archetype, --Bzcavse- eloquence is a- 
variable thing, depending. on cuſtom, and faſhion, . 
nothing abſolute in itſelf, t relative to the fan- 

Re Sev! 3911-24 ee een | 


- 


me des the an ofthe whole quent as you: | 
N n Mild Tx Rt. 


0 Eloquence i is, not eſſential, 1 . oe. . 
** Becauſe chere i is no archetype of eloquence. ——— 
« But there is no archetype of eloquence, * it: 
« is not eſſential, Dat. arbitrary. a 
Tha you ſtate of what you call 5 Biſbop's 
3 ns _ 


—— 


. 
theory. And now let our readers judge, whether 
the reſpect due to his Lordſhip's reputation and 
abilities doth not compel me to retort, your accuſa- 
tion, and to declare, that you, muft have entirely niſ- 


* the ſcope and 4 purpoſe, of all that he hath. 
ud. g 


And now to your Sells queſtions =—< "= Do 
8 eu know of any {archetype of eloquence] ? Do 

% you refer bim to any | ſuch ?“ 1 ſhould 
make no difficulty of anſwering theſe | queſtions 
directly, if I were firſt. aſſured in what ſenſe J 
was to underſtand this word, or in which of 
thoſe various ſenſes you yourſelf haue annexed to it. 
— The Biſhop of Glouce/er declares, that vA Tun 
is the archetype of painting, II] as this it is which 
the artiſt is to imitate and-worx By. I have aſſert- 
ed, that manners, paſſions, and affections, have their 
modes of expreſſion, all natural and neceſſary, con- 
genial and effential to human ſpeech. And this you ſay 
is inconteſtably true. I have therefore referred to 
theſe manners, c. or, in other words, to HUMAN. 
NATURE, as the real archetype of eloquence, in this 
ſenſe of an archetype, being that which the orator is 
to expreſs, and to which he is to accommodate his 
modes of ſpeech ; and which accordingly Axis TOT 
directs him to ſtudy, and diſplays before him as the 
great object on which his attention is to be ever 
| kxed, and which he is to > Work . Jou fee then 


1. 
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that thoſe chapters of my difertation, which - gave | 


you ſo much offence, are a direct and en an- 
en toons e . 


But by an Ie it ſeems, you mean a GY 
cular compoſition, which may ſerve as a model for . 
all other compoſitions ; And again—a certain ſort of 
compoſition, the model of all other forts. DoT 


| know, any compoſition, or any ſort of compoſition, which 


will paſs upon all men under the idea of an archetype ! 


- Sir, if you had but aſked me what fort, or what 


particular compoſition Lied beft, I could only 


| have /anſwered as the great Roman does to the ſame 


queſtion, Rem difficilem, Dii immortales | atque m- 
nium difficillimam querere videbare. But in- 
ſtead of indulging myſelf in any expreſſion of ſur- _ 
prize, I ſhall only take the liberty to obſerve, that 
I cannot poſſibly allow either of theſe your ideas of 


an archetype (which ever you may be pleaſed to 


adhere to) as juſt and accurate, until it hath ' been 
proved that there. is no archetype ef painting, l- 


cauſe there is no one picture of Gulpo, Tiriax, 


or RaPHAEL, which can ſerve as an exact model 
of all other pictures; or no one of tlie various ſorts: 


of pictures, whether landſcapes, portrait, hiſtory, c. 
which may paſs far an univerſal model of all the ſe 
eeral ſo . | 


Lin]! But you TRE: af uſed this word in another 
fenſe, as :ncluding all the qualities of ſpeech Which 


give it influence and perſuaſion, which critics ænu- 


merate as parts of perfect eloquence, and which. the 
LJ Let " 37, 38. Dub. Ed. 150, 151, 
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= orator would * to acquire. His Lordſhip 


"ave," you ſay, that theſe are nominal, va- 

gue, and capricious. - And this is proving that there- 
is no archetype of eloquence.” I have on my part 
endeavoured to ſkew that they are mor nominal, that- 
they have their ſeveral degrees of excellence inde- 
pendent: on caprice or faſhion. What is this then, 
but to aſſert that there in an archetype, and to refer 
to an archetype of eloquence, taking the word in. 
this his Lordſhip's n which-i is _ thar of: 


Cicero ? 


IF then I have complied with the 3 demand, 
if I have pointed out an urchelype, whether we are 


to underſtand this word in the ſenſe of the Greet, or- 
of the Reman critic, and of his Lordſhip, if this 


has been. the method I have purſued, it ſtill; remains: 
to be proved that I have miſrepreſented. hu Lord- 
'(hip's ſcope and purpoſe. And now, Sir, what do- 


your triumphant queſtions amount to !— That: 


L have not uſed. a technical term of various accepta- 
tion, or that J have not uſed it in either of two new. 
ſenſes aſſigned by you, which you. have. not adhered 
to, and which therefore I humbly preſume. you faw,. _ 
ar at leaſt upon attentive-recolle&ion muſt ſee, verſe. 
good reaſons; for not aghering to. 2 


And now I proceed to bs Loreſhip? s enumeration: 

of thoſe qualities which form the archetypal idea of 
uence l have ſaid that [A]. it might be 
obſerved (though without inſiſting on it as a very 
rae e that bis DIVISION ig inferſect 


(#] Diflert. pP. 41. Dub. Ed. P 44: 
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and agical. To this you anſwer, — 
* touches on eloquence only incidentally; that it fs. 
not to be ſuppoſed that he ſhould amuſe” himſelf 


« with a minute detail of all the ſeveral particulars - | 


„ which go to make up this mighty compound.“ 


Let it be fuppoſed that the part of his EOTd-. 


ſhip's treatiſe, on which we have been 

9 only incidental; that he Has treated the ſubject 
of it only incidentally ; and that greater preciſion 
would only have ſerved to_ amuſe. Yet pardon 
me, if Tam not perſuaded that his Lotdſhip's vi, 
on of eloquence was calculated to avoid minute-- 
neſs and prolixity. And for this reaſon, becauſe it 
was in his power, if he had thought it proper, to 
have been ſtill much leſs minute. The learned Pres 
late and you know very well that Cickao hath. 
written a treatiſe on the archetypal idea-of eloquence. 
He hath expreſſed it in one ort ſentence, the whole: 
of which is contained in, and accordingly is, in 
another part of his works, reduced to ane fingle. 
word: (I ſhall not offend you by a quotation. 1 
am not now ſpeaking to my ꝓcung bearers. What 
L allnde to is, I am ſure, no NEWS to you. 
Nothing more then was neceſſary than to prove; 
that the quality expreſſed by this word; and which 
includes all others, was nothing real, but merely 
nominal and fantaſtical, and the whole fabric of 6 
loquence was at once demoliſhed. If Lam aſked, 
why I did not purſue this method, in, order to prove 
the contraty; I anſwer, becauſe I thought it neceſe 
Gry to follow the very ſte ps in which his Lord- 
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[2390] 
hip hath choſen to proceed. If I am accuſedas. pre- 
ſcribing a method of procedure, or of impoſing a 


laſt upon bis Lordſbip, I utterly diſavow all ſuch diſ- 


teſpectful intentions. I mean but to ſhew why I 


cannot agree with you, that in his diviſion of elo- 


quence into theſe three parts, xvairy, ELEGANCE, 
and SUBLtMITY, he. hath ſacrifiſed accuracy to con- 
ciſeneſ, when it was in his power to have been far ; 
more conciſe, and no leſs accurate at leaſt. 


But the a eloquence into theſe conſti- 
tuent parts, you ſay, [p] is perfect. though not mi- 
nute : as, purITY includes whatever comes un- 


« der the idea of cuſtom. or grammatical uſe of 


| ſpeech; eLEGANCE expreſſes thoſe embelliſhments 


which are the effects of ART; and suUBLIMITY 


' ſtands for thoſe qualities which are nn from GE= 
uus or natural PARTS.” , 


- 


As to your definition of vnITY, I have l 


to object to it: that ELEGANCE (as the word is uſed 


by rhetorical writers) includes purity, appears from 


the very words of their deſcriptions and definitions 


of this quality, as I have fully ſhewn in the Diſſerta- 
tion. But that a word may be made to ſignify any 
quabities, or any things, that a writer pleaſes, there 


is undoubtedly no diſputing. For inſtance, were I ! 


to afſert that HuDina as is a very ſublime poem, or 


the TALE or a Tus a moſt ſublime piece of proſe, 


no critic will expreſs the leaſt e when he 


b Let p. 39. Dub. Ed.p. 121. . 
#7 ; ; 15 


[ 231) | 
& informed that I uſe ſublimity for thoſe qualities of 


A compoſition. we, are derived, from * or 
. | 347] .9*0 t e I 3 


But I muft Tk the er i aliens, ber | 
though you have affixed your own meaning to theſe 
terms, and fretched them out far beyond their uſual 
extent, they are ſtill too ſbor? for your purpoſe. 
Give your orator the utmoſt propriety of language, 
the utmoſt degree of the embelliſbing art, and the 
greateſt extent of genius to raiſe up vivid ideas, ſtill 
you have forgotten jupcementT to adapt, with- 
out which the others are worſe than uſeleſs.” 'E 
- might point out other qualities of a good writer or 
fpeaker, not reduceable to your three heads; but 
that I have ſufficiently anſwered * r what | 
elſe is Sequired Fo bx ; 


As to the firſt of your 1 3 8 
(for I now come to conſider what you have offered 
againſt my ideas of them) © 1 cannot belp reſolving 
it [], you ſay, into uſage and cuſtom. 
have indeed contended, that it is in all languages 


4 


univerſally and invariably founded and regulated on. : | 


the ſame principles of analogy; e'ymology, and com, 
or the conſent of the learned; and therefore that it 
is not vague or variable [7]. But “ ſurely 
this is but ſaying in other words, that purity con- 
« ſhifts in the uſe of ſuch terms with their multiplied 
« combinations, as the intereſt, the complexion,” or the 


" caprice of ſome writer or e 1 65 axcberity _ 


10 Lett f. 49, Dub. Bd. E 85 bb v. 38, 39. | 
Dub. Ed. p. 42, 4% * s 
ö I preferred. 


[22] 

* « prefered to-its equals ;\ ;z FOR equals they undoubts 
edly were, till that uſage or cuſtöm took place I=]. 
-That is, ſounds, before they are choſen by 
conſent, formed and modelled into a language, have 
no natural purity or propriety ;- and therefore, when 
this conſent hath once aſcertained their uſe and ap- 
* they have no propriety, nor is the uſe of 
them regulated by any rule, but the intereſt, com- 
plexion, ot caprice of ſome writer or ſpeaker of 
authority. Lou, Sir, and in the ſmall circle 
of my own. ſtudies, I have frequently met with wri- 
ters, who have aſſumed an authority of making this 
their rule of propriety. But if I ſhould aſk whence 
a writer becomes of autherity for pure or proper 
diction, your own anſwer is expreſs, that whoever * 
pretends to it, © muſt doubtleſs conform to uſage 
« and conſent.” His own intereſt, complexion, or 
+ caprice, cannot then be the rule of JO LY when 
be himſelf is obliged to conform to other rules be- 

' lore his yams can be admitted. 4 


— — — 


Vet am, as words are all equals before * or 
cuſtom hath taken place, purity is a thing arbitrary 
enough to juſtify the Biſhop's concluſion, that this 

2 * 22 is not n and eſſential to human 


we” >, hh Hye not l for then human focech can have no 
eſſential quality at all. Be pleaſed to obſerve, Sir, 
to what conſequences this your reaſoning would 
is v us in a moment. —— Clear intelligence i is con-- 


1 p. 40. Du. Ed. p. 152. 
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veyed by words, when their ſigniſication hath bren 
once aſcertained by conſent and cuſtom. Previouſ- 
ly to this conſent they have no natural meaning, 0 


clearneſs or ſignificance. Therefore theſe qualities 


of clearneſs, &c. are arbitrary, and not effential* to 
human ſp8&ech ; and if not eſſential, then not neceſc 


fary in an — language, © or rather \ nr incon- 
allen, We. be, . 


* 
4 


Now, as no MOT can 85 PURE. before it be 


a language, ſo neither can it have unity, clearneſi, 
eaſe, gracefulneſs, and harmony united, or, in one 


word, it cannot be zLzGANnT, previouſly to its firſt 
formation and eflabliſhment by cuſtom and conſent. 
— you have not been pleaſed to piove 
that theſe ate not in all- languages, the conſtituent 


qualities of an ELT OAV T diction, or that they have 


not their foundation in truth, reaſon, and nature, 
the only thing incumbent on me, inſtead of re- 
peating what I formerly offered on the PSY, * 
ELEGANCE, is to anſwer your be NG to it, 


Tri is expreſſed thus, * [/] You gew very bid i in 
your enqulries into the idea of fancy and the idea 
« of faſhion, and I know not what of that ſort. Ina 
word, you go on defining and diftinguiſhing to 


« the end of the chapter, in a way that without | 


doubt, would be very edifying to your young ſcho- 
„lars in - Trinity, College, but as levelled | againſt 


< the Biſhop is Fay. unſealonable and. out of 
6 place.” | 


* 


LY 


40 
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As to the ſarcaſtical part of this objection (for a8 
ſuch I preſume, it was intended) 1 have already gi- 
ven a general anſwer, to all the raillery or ridicule 
that IL can diſcover in your Letter. I leave it to 


have its full effect upon the reader, without ſuppo- 


ſing or inſinuating, that it is poiſible this ridicule 


can ever be, in the leaſt, indelicate, or dull, or auk- 
ward, or illiberal. 


To come to your aſſertion 
then, that my nicety in defining, c. is“ certain- 
7 unf aud out of Hes: od 


| His Lordſbip is is p'eaſed to offer a definition of E. 
legance, as containing a proof that it is an arbitrary, 
capricious, and fantaſtical quality. I take: the liber- 
ty of examining this definition, and endeavour to. 
ſhew that it is no'decifive prof ſince it. muſt be re- 
ſolved into one, of two propoſitions, the firſt of 


which i is no more than an aſſertion of the point to 


be proved, and the ſecond is purely IDENTICAL. 


This is the ſum of my defining and 4 Minguiſbing. 


And why i is this unſeaſonable ? © Becauss Elegance 


finally reſolves into ſomething arbitrary, as de- 


pending much on fancy and caprice [ul. But I 
hope, Sir, L may without offence obſerve, that nei- 


ther your, afſertion nor any aſſertion whatever can 
de proved by affirming, that E'egance, or any quality 

of ſpeech,” is /a nciful and capricious, As it * go on 
J wilt and caprice. 7th 8 f 


And here I muſt take the ay of obſerving, 
that rau have choſen one particular manner of ar- 


[=] Lett p. 41. Dub. Ed. p. 253. 
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guing, againſt, my .. poſitions, Which (pardon me) 1 


cannot poſſibly ale to be in the utmoſt degree per- 


tinent and drci we. I mean the frequent uſe of duch 
forms as theſe - 1 preſume to ſay, 1 bold, I maintain, 
every reader quill Ne, with me,.no, reader cuil object | 
with you, methinks, in my opinion, my opinion ir TRUE 
E Tbeſe, you will find upon an attentive 
review, mak e up a very conſiderable part of your 
Letter. But theſe, I ay, ſeem not intirely pertinent, 
becauſe | have never preſumed to ſpecify what vou 
do ne, ay, what you do net hold, What you do. not 
opine, Cc, Nor can l allow them to be deciſive, 

without taking ſhame to myſelf for not haying ori- 
ginally ſubmitted to an authority, which, however 
diſtinguiſned the Gentleman may be to whom I now 
addreſs. myſelf, I have good reaſon to believe is at 


leaſt. 45 weighty, and reſpectable as his — This | 


offered cn the ſubject of $oaLinTY, the jaſt mem- 
dex of, bi Loli diviſion of Jeers, (i; I 


« The Biſhop alks, What is  $vpLmaTy bor the 
el application of ſuch. images, as arbitrary or caſual 
connexions, rather than their own native grandeur, | 
q have dignified and ennobled. P_ You. ſay Lo, « i 
4 anſwer, this queſtion. by aſking. 9 — Whether 
'« Sub! imily doth neceſſarily. conf}, in the application 
10 of i images. ln Juſtice to. myſelf I am obliged 
to remind you, that this is not my anſwer. I have 
faid indeed. that ſuch a queſtion . be, ated [x]. 
Lev] Leit. p. 41. Dub. Ed p 11 ( 3 45+ 
Dub. a . 15 | 3 r | e J g. © Rue 
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But inſtead of reſting the argument on 4 matter not 
unworthy of notice, but not of the utmoſt moment, 
F proceed to what I exprefsly declare bY is of bre 
eſpecial moment to the point in debate; and that is, 
to ſhew dy many arguments and mut futbns that 
thoſe Images ot vivid ideas, or whatever you are 
pleaſed to call them! whith Critics denominate ſublime, 
do not owe their grandeur, that is, their power of 
elevating, affecting, and tranfporting, to fancy; ca- 
price, caſual connexibns, Hd but have their ſeveral 
degrees of dignity and grandeur, naturally, neceſſa- 
rily, and univerſally.— Againſt” the force or what: 
rer ws: this head, your argument i is this: a 


Eh 7 « Puriera that theſs' bright ae aa. | 
are rendered intereſting tothe reader or hearer from- 
the influence of Ass io, rather than· o/ theis- 

« own native dignity and grandeur - of which I 
could give ſo many inſtances, that, for this reaſon, 
« 1 will only give your ow7, which you lay ſo wndih. 
* ſtreſs upon, of the famous aath by the ſouls of thoſe- 

« who fought at-Marathon 'and Platæa [a]: where 
* the peculiar ideas of intereſt, glory, and venerati- 
en, aſſociated to the image ot idea of the battle 
„of Marathon and Platza, gave = ſablime and e- 
« nergy to this oath of DemosrHenes, by the fouls 
*« of thoſe that fought there, in the conceptions of his. 
158 countrymen, Which no other people could have 
felt from it, and of which you, Sir, with all your 
«. admiration of it, we enn a faint con- 
e ception at this time,” 

[y] Diſſert. p. 48. Dub. Ed. 81. (ﬆ) Le't: p 42 Dub. 
Ed. 154; fo] Differt.. p. 46. Dub. Ed. 45. * 
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or heard, or read. Have thoſe 


ian}. - 
Ie will appear to any one who takes the trouble of 
examining, that, far from laying any fireſe upon this | 
inflance, I bave but mentioned i it caſually, and made 
no uſe ot application of it at all to the proof ot il- 
luſtration of the point now before us. However, as 


you haye certainly choſen i it very properly and perti- 


nently, I ſhall not refuſe to Join W with N. * 
this very inſtance. 


Ae. i 13155 


Dauosrnzx zs is enſorcing the gallant and glo- a 


rious conduct of his countrymen, | in oppoſing a bold 


invader of their liberty Shall your unſucceſsful 
« yalour be condemned l“ exclaims the Orator. 
« No,! by the ſouls of thoſe our brave countrymen- 

4e RFA fought. at Marathon and Platea !. you have 
«* ated nobly.“ This you ſay. had a Sublime and 
energy in the conceptions of his countrymen. ; 
this ſublimity vou reſolve into the bright and vivid 
IDEAS Which it excited. What then were theſe ideas 2 
National interef, you ſay, and glory, and weneration 
of theit anceſtors. And your poſition is, that theſe | 


ideas did not owe their influence to a native gran- 


deur ; that they had no natural power of tranſport- a 


ing and affecting; ; but that the emotions which they 


excited were merely accidental. Indeed ! Examine 
your. own heart, and revolye what Pars ba ve ſeen, 
ies of action 
which. ate called great and | glorious i in every language, 
no natural influence upon pur minds? Is that rapture | 
of love and admiration which | they excite, to be refoly- 225 
ed into caprice and accident ? The very diſpute in 


which » we are naw engaged, is a direct Pow that 


* * 
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the intereſt which we take if the fortune of nations, 
the tranſport which we feel from inſtances of magna- 
nimity and patriot virtue, is natural and univerſal. 
Elſe why have we ranſacked all the records of anti- 
quity ? How could we have ever thought or heard 
of the battle of Marathon” or Platæa? Or how - 
could we be now engaged in a e on an yp 
to theſe battles 7 


But you ay, chat the violent effect which this * 
ſage i in DeMosrHENts had upon his hearers aroſe 
te from the peculiar ideas. of glory, weneration, &c. 
6 being accidentally aſſociated with the idea of the 
© battles. of MazaTHon and PLAT TA.“ II ſhall not 
enquire whether there was any natural conneCtion be- 
tween the idea of the glorious actions of their country- 
men and that of the viQories obtained by thoſe actions; 
I will ſuppoſe there was not ; and I will ſuppoſe, that 
by the ideas of veneration, Oc. you mean the impreſſion 
ar emotion raiſed by the ojeds of veneration, tc. 
And is not this 1MPR$S810N.. naturally violent and 
tranſporting, becauſe the onJzcr is preſented to the 
mind by, an aſſociation of ideas, or any accidental 
cauſe ? A man is reminded by ſome caſyal circum- 
ſtance of the death of his beloved friend, and burſts 
into a violent palſion of grief. But does: it follow 
| from hence, that his agitation is caſual. or unnatural? 
| That Tay adhere tothe inſtance before us, Ireadily 
4 agree, that the image or idea of the battle of Mara- 
thon was ſtrictly connected in the mind of an Athenian | 
with #ho/e of the heroic, valour of his anceſtors and 
the glory of his country. But this, far from being 
the 


[2393 | 
the cauſe ot that rapture - which theſe latter Ae 
raiſed in his mind, was really the eh of it. For 
he muſt have frequently reflected with rapture on the 
great deeds performed at that particular enden 
oy ſuch a err _ been formed at ally 


And furely: you cannot moan; /chat the pays] in 
debate amounts to no more than an incidental mention 


| of the battles of Marathon and Platen'; which by an 


aſſociation of ideas reminded the hearers of the glo- 
rious deeds of former times. The very paſſage itſelf 
is an inconteſtable evidence againſt ſuch a ſuppoſition. Te 
is a lively expreſſion of that rapture which the ſpener 
himſelf felt from thoſe ideas of national glory, Ec. 
which he raiſed in others. He himſelf appeared to 
be violently tranſported, and 3 1 985 
violent _ __ his hearers." 

Or if. your meaning 160 that the age or bids | of 
Aa particular battle fought at a particular place, hath 
no native dignity, but affects only by aſſociation; it 
is obvious to obſerve, that the idea raiſed by Deus 
THENES in the minds of his hearers, was not bar 
the idea of a particular battle fought at 2 particular | 
place. He ſwears not by the battle of Marathon, but” 
| by the ſouls of thoſe who fought at Marathon. The 
idea thus raifed was, that of a glorious victory, ob- 
tained in a glorious cauſe by the heroic valour of his 
countrymen. And the real queſtion i is nothing more 
than this, Whether ſuch an idea be naturally grand 
and eleyating, or no? 


« But 


ESL 4... 108 285 
. «But, no other people,” you ſay, except the 
1 Athenians could have felt the energy of this paſſage 
in .DEMOSTHENES,” —— A people ſtrangers 
to the hiſtory of Azbens could indeed feel no effect 
from it. A people not immediately intereſted in the 
fortune of Athens, though no ſtrangers to the exploits 
of her-citizens, could not be /o wialemtly affected by 
it. ——Suppaſe an Engli/b Poet were to introduce 
an animated invecation-of the Spitit of WorLrs. It 
raiſes a thouſand vivid and tranſporting ideas in his 
- cquatrymen. - A Prufian, who knows the hiſtory of 
the late war in AMerca, feels ſome part of this 
tianſport,, though by no means ſo violently, A 
Frenchman is affected by the paſſage in a quite diffe- 
zent manner. A Japoneſe, who we will ſuppoſe. is 
only acquainted with the words, receives it with ab- 
ſolute * infeaſbility. Does it follow, that this invoca- 
tion is not really animated; that it owes its power 
ol affecting to caprice ot accident; that it amaunts 
to no more than an incidental mention of the battle 
of Qn ot that it has no real grandeur, becauſe 
the image or idea of this battle is not natutally and 
univerſally grand and tranſporting? (which by the 
way is not true of the idea of any battle.) Or that 
the impreſhon made by the ideas of national glory, | 
patriot virtue, and an heroic contempt of danger, is 
merely local and accidental? Is not the emotion of 
GRIEF natural,” becauſe Tous is a ſtranger to the 
misfortunes of Wiiu tan, or WILLIAM not ſo deeply 


affected by thoſe of Ronz xx as he himſelf? 70 
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Is the «Fe of un aug and Se ſcene of na- 


ture caſual and capricious, becauſe not felt by thoſe 


who have never viſited it, by thoſe who are blind, 
or by "thoſe who are inattentive to it ?- There 
are indeed certain previous conditions, ſome fine qui 


non, always neceflary to prepare and fit us for the 
; impreſſions of paſſion, or even thoſe of external ob- 


jets. Yer (till theſe impreſſions are natural and u- 
niverſal, i. e. AI men, thus previouſly circumſtancel 
and fitted, mult feel them naturally and invariably. - 


You fay, that „1 have certainly a very faint con- 
« ception of the ſub/imity of this paſſage of Dzmos- 


< ruRNESs.“ - To what preciſe degiee of rapture and 
enthufiaſtic paſſion it might have exalted" his -hearers 


I prefume not to determine; nor is it at all neceſſary. bt 
Though to affirm certainly, that my conceptions even 


of this are very faint, is to affirm more than you 


can readily prove. But if you mean, that I have 
but a faint conception, in general, of 'thoſe emoti- 
ons which it excited, thoſe ideas of patriot worth, 
heroic virtue, reſpect and gratitude to illuſtrious de- 
tenders af civil liberty, the ſelf-complacency and 
heart-felt ſatisfaction ariſing from the conſciouſneſs ' 
of good and generous actions If this be your 
meaning, and it muſt be, if you adhere to your own, + 
declarations, that the ſublimity of me paſſage ariſen 
from the ideas which it excited; my only anſwer 
ſhall then be, that I ſhould have deemed it exceed- 
ingly injurious to pronounce ſv peremptorily, I will 
not ay, upon YouR — ons . YOUR: 
M4] moral” 


Jr 364.4 
moral character, unleſs I were ſupported by the clear- 
-eſt and . moſt inconteſtable evidence. ——But-to 
proceed : 26 > 


The learned Prelate, in order to eſtabliſh his colon 
of the caſual, arbitrary, and local nature of $vBL1- 
MITY, obſeryes, ** that the ſame expreſſion which 
in one place had the utmoſt ſimplicity, had, in ano- 
ther, the utmoſt /ublime [a]! An obſervation which 
he illuſtrates and confirms by the various fortune 
« of the famous paſſage in Geneſis, God ſaid let there 
« be light, and there was light, ſo ſublime in the ap- 
Rees Prehenſion of Lon o,: and BoiL Au; and ſo n- 
_ « ple in that of Hor ius and Lx CCH. To this 
you are pleaſed to ſay{b] that I anfever with much > eaſe, 
. *. that this might well be,” [viz.an expreſſion which 

in one place had the utmoſt ſimplicity, might have, in 
another, the utmoſt ſublimity] © and even in the ſame 
« place > and that I civiiLy add, That it js 4 

point well known to every SMATTERER ia criticiſm, 
e that theſe two qualities are ſo far from being incon- 
4. hfent with each other, that they are frequently 1- 
nited by a natural and inſeparable union 


| 1 am n compelled to obſerve, that you have here miſ- 

repreſented both my anſwer and my civility. I have 
ſaid, that it would be diſreſpectful to give ſuch an- 
| fer, ſupported by tuch a reaſon oN I therefore 
proceed to anſwer i in another manner, not by appeal- 
ing to every /matterer in criticiſm, but by-endeavour- 

ing to illuſtrate and 7 my. poſition; by N | 


Ta] Docti ine of G p. 63. Dub. Kd. p. (6. [J Let. p. 43. 
Dub Bd p. 155: le] Diſlertat p. 58. Dub. Ed. p. 63. 
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that it was not invalidated by the diſpute berween 


Hor and BoiLgavu, upon the paſſage in Genes 
quoted by LonGinus, and that this diſpute, 2s the 


tate of it really appears, from examining the authors 
themſelves, was by no means favourable to his Lord- 

' ſhip's principle, though introduced in order to ſup- 

This is the /ub/ance and the man- 


port it [d]. 
ner of my anſwer. What you. ors gd K 


ir I nal gon confider. | 2 36 ED 


6 Simplicity and ſublinic may be bund 1 1. 1 


« THINK the propoſition falſe, in your ſenſe of it at 


hat fe]. A kind of argument to which I have 
alfeady given a gei eral and I hops 2 ie an- 


ſwer. 


— 


66 I may be found together. What then ? The 


« queſtion is of a paſſage, where theſe qualities in the 


Hor and Lz Cuerc ihdeed maintain, that the 


paſſage in diſpute is merely /img/e in oppoſition _ on 
. ſublimity. But ſurely, upon recolleQion, you will 
retrad your aſſertion, that BoiLzau maintains, 


« that it is merely ſublime \ in oppoſi.on to ſimplicity. * | | 


If this muſt be ſuppoſed, in order to ſbew clearly that 


 the/ublime of . eloquent expreſſion depends on cajual a, 


[4] Diſſertat. chap 11. (el Leu. p. 44, Dub. Ed p. 155. 


M 2 OO ſeciations © 


ſaggÞ 


f 


ce But bo it true * thiſe qualities in er- | 


«© apprehenſion of great critics, are found. SEPERATE=_ 
| * LY z "the one fide maintaining, that it is MERELY 
« SIMPLE ; the other, that it is MERELY *UBLIME.” . 

5 
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fectations, there muſt be goad authority for ſuppoſing 
it. Hear then the very \ words: of the French critic. 


uv dife "QUE La LUMTERE 3B rab, pol 
qu'on a joute, ET'LA'LUMIERE FUT FATE. Cela 
elt non ſeulement fublime, mais d uutant dlus fublime, 


2 »mque les terms en Van fort sturtxs - ils nous font 


< comprendre admirableinent, c. Again D' 
vient donc que cela ne vous frape point? Je vais vous 
« le dire. Prèvenu comme vous Þetes, que le ſyle fin- 
8 * plet n'eſt point ſuſceptible deſublime, vous croyen, Ac. 
— Again“ Les terms que le Prophete y employe, 
« ' Quorque SIMPLES, étant nobles, majeſteux, con- 
« venables au ſujet, ils ne * pus dletre s un- 
rings, 191 Fai | 


4 Can any thing FRY more clearly — 
What? Than that which is a groſs miſtake, and miſ- 
repreſentation 7 


The Biſhop aſſerts, that nothing 1 4 the ſimplicity | 


of the controverted paſſage could be perceived by a 


Fewiſh reader; becauſe it ſuggeſted ideas to him 


1 05 familiar; but chat! it had a ſublimity to a Greel, as it 


conveyed ideas of theology to him noveland unfamiliar. 


When to this, anſwer, that the dai of ideas 
is not effaced by ſamiliarity, and that the Ge Cri- 
tic obſerves this, you ſay T cavil [gl. But have you 


II Dortzav, _ 3 Reflex. x. ou Refutation, Se. 


wh Lett, p 4. Dub. Ed p. 165. 
made 


[245 ] To 

made the leaſt attempt to prove that the objection 8 

falſe and frivolous ? You declare, that I was 3 conſcious 

of the weakneſs of this part of my anſwer, —A mere 

_ aſſertion deſerves no other reply than a mere aſſecti- 
on, And therefore I declare, that I wwas not ; al- 


though! I choſe to lay the ſtreſs of my argument up- 
on a matter of fad, rather than a matter of ſentiment 


or feeling. — I aſk, hence it comes, that readers te 
whom the ideas of creation were as. familiar as ta any. 

Jewiſh reader, were yet affected by the ſublime of ibis 
paſſage li] You anſwer, by the influence of autho- © 
rity. Loxemus aſſerted, that it was ſublime ; 20 


ll 


acquire this anthericy of dictating to mank ind 7 [fo We 


comes it, that we have implicitly ſubmitted to him ? 
For even the ogpolition of Hur and Le CIA 
proves to be but verbal, as L have ſhewa. from their 
own Declarations IA.) And whence is it, that we do 
not as- implicitly. ſubmit to ſome other critics, when 
they are pleaſed to inform us what we are to deem 
ſublime ?, Whence, I fay, the ſubmiſſion, to this par- 
ticular critic ? - who expreſly diſavows all power - 
of diQating to our taſte and feelings; who 
aſſures us that we ate formed. by nature, not by 


critical authority, le a ſenſe of what ia grand and 


beautiful: who tells us, that the deciſion of no, one 
man, of na particular ſet of men, can be the criterion 
of what is noble and excellent in compoſition, but the 

[1] Lett. p. Gs. Dub. Ed. p, 156. [4] See Difſert, chaps v. 
| WWW 
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concurrent approbation of all men, of all countries, 
of all ages, of all RICE tempers, and diſpoſitions, 


But I ſhall purſue. your own method, and reſerve 
myſelf for the examination of your opinion of what 
are called the prin:iples of RATIONAL CRITICISM. 


LU You nl d, that theſe are only uch as Criticiſm 

| hath ſeen good to eftabliſh on the practice of Greek and | 
Roman ſpeakers and writers, They are rational, be- 
cauſe obſerved by theſe writers. And, vice wer/a, 
Greek and Roman writers are eloquent, becauſe. they 
conform to our rules of criticiſm u you have de- 
. Clared, p. 48. 


* This Wes of the mutual power of critics ia 
. writers to eftablith and ennoble each other,  mu/# in- 
DEED overturn the whole firudure of my Tazory, 
1P IT BE A TRUTH : and therefore I expected to 
have found it a little better ſupported than by a fim- 
ple declaration, that this is your opinion, however this 
declaration may be enlivened with expreſſions of con- 
temptuous triumph. But, as here, I have no argu- 
ments to anſwer, I muſt be'bo/d to tell you, on my 
part, not what J Held, nor, what is my opinion, but 
what is really and truly the matter of fa. And 
your own favourite authority Qi cTILIAN hath ex- 


preſſed it, as plainly and explicitly-as poſſible. - | 


Im] Initium DICEnDI, faith he, dedit NATURA. 
: The general. modes of eloquent ſpeech were taught 
by nature. Hence are derived thoſe expreſſions of , 


7 Lett. p. 46 Dub. Ed p. 175. (* Lib. 3. chap. 2. 
N 8 paſſion 


EY 20 I | 
paſſion and emotion which are called eloquent : which - 
men of genius found by experience to be ſuifed to 
their purpoſe of influencing and perſuading ; and by 
uſe and exerciſe of thoſe natural means were ennabled 
to command the attention, conciliate the regards, in- 
form, delight, and animate the minds of their hear- - 
ers. And thus they acquired the praife of os vo 
while as yet CRITICISM was not. | | 


But now, — leitete Anvrd [dedit] OpservaTto. 
Men of judgment and reflection obſerved the effects 
of 2 and perſuaſive elocution, in the writers 

and ſpeakers of renown : noted the means by which. 

they were produced, and founded the rules of criticiſm | 
upon the- practice of theſe writers and ſpeakers : 
rules not DEVISED, as Jeemed good, but DiscovereD 
to be'reaſorable in thoſe illuſti ĩous examples, who 
DREW FROM HBAVEN, and ſupplied the critic from. 
the ſame ſource. Criticiſm is indeed no farther ratio 
nal than as it accords to the practice of ancient ⁊uri- 
ters : but not rational, merely, bccau it accords to 
their practice (much leſs are theſe writers admired, 
merely becauſe they conform to the rules of criticiſm): : 
but becauſe nature and the great antients are en 
SAME . and | | 

"dF Ts: copy maren is to copy wen, rere, 


K Ihe 420 of. one ſpecies of 3 Ad 


125 this is ſo amply explained in the text and commentary 


of the celebrated Ess AY og CarTicism, that I may | 
be well excuſed from exlarging « on it. . 


ö ! 


2483 5 
« Strange * you exclaim [rn], that I hould not. 
4 fre the inconſequence of my own. reaſoning : the 


« Biſhop ſays, that the rules of eloquence are for 


by the moſt part local and arbitrary. No: I fay, the 


« rules are not local and arbitrary, you they were 


« held reaſonable ones at Athens and Rame. My've- 


« ry anſwer ſhews that they were local and arbi- 


A trary.” 


argument might not have been deemed ſo intizely. i- 


concluſive. Pzxicies, LY AS, HY EIAIDES, De- 
| MOSTHENES,. among the Greeks, Auron ius, CnAs- 


sus, HoxTensl us, Cicero, among the Romans,. all 


ptactiſed the ſame general rules of eloquence, with 
the ſame ſucceſs. The experiment is made in many 


inſtances, at different periods, on different audiences ; © 


| ſill the ſucceſs of theſe general rules is in variable. 
It ſeems then nt intitely unreaſonable; to canclude, 


ttthat theſe rules are not merely arbitzarx. At leaſt, 


that they are merely local and arbitrary, I profeſs. 


myſelf totally incapable of diſcovering. —— But be 


pleafed to recollect, that the real ſtate of my argu- 


ment is in ſubſtance this [o]; all the great ſpeakers 


of Athens obſerved the ſame general rules, all the 


great ſpeakers of Rome obſerved dem; all the po- 


liſhed nations of the earth, who ever thought of olo- | 


re ' have approved them as ſit and proper. 


Aud. ao obferve your own concluſion” from this. 


Le] Lett. p 49 Dub. Ed. p. ifo. 
le] Differt. p. 75. Dub. Fd, N fa. 


* 
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'F The ſame general rules of eloquence 1 been | 
approved in all places wherever they have been 
examined ; therefore they are merely local. They 
2 « have been invariably asd univerſally found by e- 
„ perjence, and prongunced reaſonable and natutal. 
2 71 they cannot be e e 
ee, | 


| © Theſe rules,” you ſay [0], © art n 1 at alli in 
6 „ en things and places, where a different and va 
s CONTRARY practice [from that of European. 
* Writers] . is followed with the ſame ſucceſs.” ——. _ 
Here you haye indeed come to the point, and the on- 
ly point, which, if once eſtabliſhed, will confirm 
your theory beyond the power of controverſy. It 
is not any accidental difference in opinion of what ia 
elegant or finical, /ublimity os bambaſt; it is not any 
national prejudice or partiality, with reſpect to parti-— 
cular qualities ot excellencies of ſpeech, that can 
prove theſe excellencies to be merely nominal and 
capricious :. (as hath been explained in the Diferta-- 
tion) [y]. But if you can point out any one man, in 
any one nation, who. hath pleaſed, animated, and 
affected his hearers, with all the ſucceſs of an Aibe- 
nian ot Roman orator, by methods directly conTRany: 
to thoſe of European eloquence ; ho hath found 
harſhneſs, diſſonance, and rudeneſs as well calculated 
to engage the ear, as elegance and barmony; the 


diſplay of preſumption, ignorance, and vice, as ef. 


fectual to. conciliate the affections, e cefe- 
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e Lett. p. 48. Dub. Ed. p. 159. | 
{#1 F. 66, 67. Dub. Ed. 72, 73- e 
os Ws. _ on. 
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rence, knowledge, and virtue; who hath elevated: 
the mind by the application of mean and ſordid images, 
and rouſed the paſſions by unintereſting objects; then 
indeed, the excellencies of compoſition may be no 
more than local, capricious, and imaginary. But if 
no ſuch inſtance can be pointed out, it is to little pu- 


poſe to object that ſuch an inſtance may rte 
enn, FEY ; 


But the knot, it ſeems, may at feaſt be cut aſunder, 
by the help ofa _— qualification of the Biſhop's 
general theſis, ——> © Hitherto he hath been con- 
„ fidering eloquence ONLY so rA as it is founded 
4 on arbitrary principles and local prejudices.” ——— 

Though his expreſſion had been general, he knew 


4 very well that his theſis admitted ſome limitation, 


* baving directly affirmed of the various modes of elo- 

„ guence, not that they” were altogether, and in all 
1 reſpects, but moſtly fantaſtical [].“ And 
this you are * to ſay, © 1 charge ufon him as ans 
I seöbsternnere⸗ | * 


gte, Fbring no ſuch a SPY him. I * no 
fuch harſh expreſſion. I have indeed acknowledged* 


(as the laws of candor required) that his Lordſhip had) 


uſed ſuch qualifying expreſſions. And to obviate all 
ſuſpicion of unfair repreſentation, I was - obliged to 

aſſign the reaſons, Why I take no notice of fuch ex- 
prefſions in the courſe of my reaſoning [/]. 


"> 


Fürſt, becauſe his Lordſhip had not uſed them, 
where he ſtates his argument in due form. 
3 | | 38 e - h . Wt 
[q] Lett. p. 30. Dub. Ed: p. 160. [/] D:Mer, p. $0, Dub. Ed. 
87. N ; „ 0 
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And can this be denied? — ee becauſe - 
his concluſion will not admit of them. And 
doth he not expreſely declare, in what you call [] 
bis concluſiou from the whole, that . what is required 
in the ſtyle of an univerſal law. is this, to employ _ 
« the aids of clear neſi and preciſion. the eſſential * 
« lities of language, and to x FIE all hefides, bes 
„ cauſe ALL B ESsID EH ate arbitrary 3 
I have ſuppoſed, conſiſtently with the reſpect due, 1 | 
will not fay to his Lordſhip, but to any private ſcholar, . 
that he had concluded thus? © Becauſe. air beſides - 
are only fo far arbitrary as they are founded on ar- 
« bitrary principles, therefore clearneſs and precifion 
« are the only qualities of ſpeech which are vor ar- 
| © bjtrary, and which of conſequence are to 0-4 em- 
Y ue Wu ALL omg Kaen . 


This is the W which your aſcribe t. to a 8 
and learned Prelate ! If to diſſent from him, 
and to ſupport my diffent with decency, be to INSULT - 
kin, what i is this Vixdicarion 3 


But 1 ſhall now:-proceed to conſidet, Ker 5 
further defended his de vo" this- * oy” 
lence. | | 3 


He aſks TY 1. What is „ a betete, | 
turn given to the elocution, to ſupply that inward, 
« that conſcious perſuaſion of the ſpeaker, ſo neceſſaty 
to gain a fair hearing? In anſwer to this 
Tune, I took the liberty, anro among other particulars, 


[5] Lett. p. 6r. Dub. Ed. p- 16s. [10-Q.of. - 56. wk N 
* 5 | | a 
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of producing a paſſage from his own work, in which 
he hath conveyed his argument in the moſt ſtriking 


forms of eloquence, and in which it is nat poſſible to 


ſuppoſe, that he was not perfectly fincere ; and that 
his eloquence was not the real and natural reſult of a 
lively and fincere conviction, far from being aſſumed, 
to ſupply the want of ſuch a conviction [ul. 


This you call © inſolting him, with a ſtring of quaſti- 


ons addreſſed ad hominem.”———— As to the charge 


of inſulting, I am confident the learned Prelate will 
himſelf acquit me of it. As to the argument, what- 


ever it may amount to, let us attend to what 208 have 


n againft i . 


Von obſerve, and truly, that - MAIN * QUESTION 
2 by the Biſhop is, Whether divine inſpi- 
ration can be reaſonably expected to extend ſo far, 
as to infuſe a perfect model of eloquence av. 
And that he © reſolves this queſtion in the ative. 4 
en reaſons founded on one common principle, 
. **. aubich the Biſbep. every-where goes upon, that when 


«the Deity interpoſes in human affairs, he interpoſet 


9 b . than is NECESSARY t0 the end in view.” 
«nnd —##bat was not neceſſary was not dene. 


Not a-word to infinuate, that either you or the Biſhep 


ſbould be reflrained from being as eloquent, on occafion, 
< as you might hawe it in your power to be, Nay, vor 
„% WORD againſt tbe ApostTLES themſebves having 


* recourſe to the aids of buman eloquence, if they bad 


Bo acceſs to them, and found them expedient — 


25 DiCett. p. 19, 20. Dob. Ed. p. 20, 21, [e Lex. p- 52, 


neither 


. 
* 


[ 253 1 So 
4 neither ate the inſpired writers. barred of thi, pri 


« _wilege 5 only. AS BRING SIMPLY UNNECESSARY Ir 
„ ner zurn. Yaur-perplexily eraſer 


from not diſtinguiſbing bet cue e what is ABSOLUTE= | | 


A 2 ÞY ARGESHAR Vs. pon veer, nn expedient,” 


FADE ISS FO {35 4333 4 4 


Tha trouble of accounting for my perphexity may 
de ſpared, till the fact itſelf be wan, that I have 
been perplexed. — If I underſtand you rightly, 
the Aso you here align. fas giving the pegative 
to the main queſtion ( whether an inſpired. language 
4 ſhould be a language of perfect eloquence ?”) are | 
thoſe, and thoſe only, which you allow to be defen- 
able. Lon bave wrought them up with the greateſt 
cars 2, you: have intermixed ſome little raillery to 
enliven them; yau have been pleaſed. to tell me what 
I will ſa aas ; and then have fully refuted what 
1 have never. ſaid. And now, after all theſe gains. 
what pity it is! that you ſhould have ToTaLLY, 
Mines the teaſent on which the Bihop 
gives the negative to this main queſtion : nay, that 
. you. ſhould conclude with a quotation which raavz⸗ 
that he gives as e upon Fame 


* „What 8 Frets of fc ani un 
* us is required in an univerſal law ? ———— To 
. v employ thoſe aids which are common to all lan- 
« guages as ſuch-; and to ner what is peculiar - 
* 9 And what are i but CLEARNESS: 


, 
# * 
I. 
0 
* þ o * 
— — 
1 
- 
2 
„ 
* 
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and Pr Incision [x] * — Jou ſee, Sir, every 
fingle quality of ſpeech but theſe two are "interdifed 
All modes of eloquence are not only nor required but 
oH REJECTED. If his Lordſhip had indeed denied, 
that an inſpired language ſhould be a language of per- 
fect eloquence, BECAUSE it was vor NECESSARY | 
that it ſhould ; far from giving you the trouble of 
vindicating him, I ſhould have moſt readily ſubſcribed 
to his determination. On TH1s PRINT IE 1 have, 
in the Diss TA TAT ON, given the negative to the 
main queſt ion: and I felicitate myſelf, that 1 have 
taken that part in this controverſy, which you your- 
ſelf, upon mature reflection, have found it neceffaty 
to embrace. cf you have the leaſt doubt remain- 
ing, whether his Lordſhip hath reaſoned upon a dif- 
ferent principle, or no; if you are not perfectly ſatiſ- 
fied, that he is not on ou fide, attend Wy" own. 
W in __ 1 of his Work. les 


7.7 
4 


4 dapten that in fome caſes an authentic ſcrip- . 
« ture, deſigned for a religious uſe, demanded this 
quality of local eloquence: let this, Hay, 


« be fuppoſed, yet {till it would not affect the caſe 


« in hand: fince it would be altogether \ unſuitable 


„ to _the- peculiar genius of the goſpel [5]. — 
 Obſerve————not $1MPLY UNNECESSARY) but 4 L=- 


TOGETHER UNSUITABLE. . | 


[5] Dos. of G. p. 56. Dub, Bp b. 70. - bl. Dog. of G. 
« Thus 


p 89 Dub. Ed. Þ- * 
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© Thus we ſee Wu UNSUITABLE this quality of : 
* hocal eloquence would be to the peculiar genius of = 
the goſpel. Yet, as there is in the Oro TEST A- 
« MENT, much of this ornament of ſtyle, and more 
« imagined, it may not be improper to explain the 
* reaſon of Tu DiversITY, and ſhew how cent 


* the uſe of it is in choſe places with the en 25 


= already laid down [z].” 


There i is a DIVERSITY, - you obſerve, between the 
caſes of the Ol o and New Teſtament. Ornamented 
ſtyle may be admitted in the. one, nur 18. unsUITA- 
BLE TO THE PECULIAR GENIUS OF THE GOSPEL.. 


Which not only may be, but uusr NEEDS BE 
wet rude and barbarons. | 


And thus having ſhewn, that in this poing,. as well 
as in. the firſt part of your Letter, you have receded 
from. thoſe principles which you were engaged to de- 
fend, nay, that you have not only thus acknowledged 
them to be indefenſible, but deſerted to that fide 
which you profeſſed to, oppoſe ; nothing remains for 
me, but to proceed to ſome leſs material parts of your 
VinDICATION, {till to be canfidered.. 


That eloquence is noching; more than a ſuccedaneum 
to conſcious perſuaſion in the ſpeaker, you ſay {a}, 
: cannot be controvertea, for QUincTrLain confirms it 
in [theſe] expreſs words. Tum oftime dcit orator, © 
cum VEDETUR vera dicere, l. 480 8 — And 
again. Semper ita dicat,, TAXA, de 2 
eptime ſentiat, l. 5. c. 13. U an 


2 
.. 5 


(41P. 62. Dub. r. 75. bar 34. Dub. Ed. p. 16 
N Tb. 


TT 


The firſt quotation is taken fram that part of his 


1 where he treats of the eloquence of the bar, 7 


and from that chapter which ſpeaks de narrationg, or 


of Plating tbe caſe. This, ” faith the maſter, © ſhould 
I be done clearly and plaiply, although bad judges | 


« are apt to condemn a narration which is not OF» 
« namented. They think they could ſpeak as wel 
< themſelves ; and will not allow it to be good ſpeak- 
ing, but only a rue ſtate of a matter of fact. But 

; * this very judgment proves the merit of the ſpeaker. 
For be flates bis caſe pt8T, who gives it the ap- 
1 pearance of TRUTH.” He then proceeds to inſtru 
the advocate how he is to manage « ſtate of the caſe 
or narration, partly or OED falſe, and to give it 
this appearance of truth. pak 


The ſecond quotation is ben from a chapter, in 
which the lawyer is inſtructed in the method and man- 
ner of confuting his adverfary. © Let him not be al- 
« ways too ſolicitous, faith the author, about 
« ftrengthening his argument; if he is over-ſtudious. 
to confirm it by others, this will be thought a tacit 
4 acknow nt of its weakneſs. No-; let him a 
«® fume an air of confidence, and ſpeak as if be bad ib 
bel opinion poſſible of his cauſe.”- And for theſe 
and ſuch-like precepts he makes a formal. ogy in 
ws an 3 of his za book... | 


What then are a; or ; any uch 8 to 
your point ? You ſay their purport is, that an inward 
conſcious perſuaſion is is be ſupplied by theſpeakers art (b}. 
Very true! When a. ſpeaker ĩs not at all, or but weakly 
perſuaded of the truth of what he is faying, he knows 


1 Lett. p/$4, $5. Dub. Ed-p. 164, 


; 1267. 
he is to affect, and he does affect a real and ſtrong 


perſuaſion. And how ? by uſing certain, modes of 


| eloquence which are ſuited to his purpoſe ; which is 
a direct proof that ſuch modes are in themſelves the 
natural and real effuſions of fincere and lively con- 


viction, inſtead. of being a. ſuccedaneum or ſubſtitute 


to ſuch conviction. How elſe could they ſerve his 
purpoſe ? If I had aſſerted that eloquent forms 
were never aſſumed to ſupply the want of fingere per- | 
ſuaſion, then indeed a thouſand ſuch quotations. might 
be produced from QuincTiLian to confute the af- 

ſertion. But in the preſent. caſe, one ſingle paſſage 
to prove that he had regarded eloquent forms as ne- 
eefſarily, and in their nature a $UCCEDAYyEUM. to 
ſincerity, would have been of much greater force, 
though not finally concluſive, as I ſhould have fill 

appealed. from his authority to common obſervation - 

upd 5 | , A ; 


Von have eit endeayaured to plone ha : 
verein, that the EM ö of all eloquent modes 
of ſpeech is ea fifle reaſon, and NA. N the paſſions. 
Vis orgtoris OMN 1s, ſays QUINCTHLULAN, | 
6. in AUGEND®O MINUENDOQUE confiftit -” in ur- 
rin and DIMENISK1NG confyſts the whole of a (prak- 


- ers farce. “ What is this, you alk, but filing rea- N 


ſan le!?“ 1 ſhall readily tell you what it may be and 
certainly is in many caſes. It is in/orming reaſon, and 
| correcting falſe impreſſions made by the paſſions. and 
ee prophane * were ts 


e b 163. * ay | 
3; - 
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fay, that the difant proſpect of ſome future recom- 
pence is not to be compared with the immediate preſ- 
ng bitter calamities of a long ſeries of years in this 
life, we might well aſk zar is this but flifling reaſon ? 
But when the apoſtle tells us in the /ame kind of figu- P 
rative language, that our LIGHT Miction, which is 
BUT FOR A MOMENT, wworketh for us a far MORE EX= _ 
EEEDING AND ETernal WEIGHT of cLoky ; what 
is this I aſk, but informing reaſon, and correcting 
falſe impreſſions of the ſenſes and N 


The purport of your ſecond quotation (when con» 
fidered not as it ſtands detached-in your Letter, but 
united with the context) appears. to be no more than. 
this: A pleader at the bar, who would gain his cauſe, 
oy mult not always divide his argumeut into diſtinck. 
40 heady > he muſt ſometimes deceive his judges ; he 
muſt avoid preciſion ; he muſt perplex and confound 
dis hearers by working on the paſſions. Here. bis 
abilities, as a ſpeaker, will be moſt conſpicuous,” 
Now, to borrow your favourite phraſe, I can- 
not for my life conceive how this tends at all to prove 
what is or what is not the end of eloquence. 
But I need not dwell on your quotations, becauſe 1 
am fatisfied to abide by your own interpretation of 
that which you produce, as containing your whole 
theory. < Ub4anjMis judicum vis afferenda 
„e, et AB ISA VERT CONTEMPLATIONE abducenda 
% nen, IBI PROPRIUM ORATORIS OPUS EST, J. 6. 
Cc 2. that is,” Tour fay, © where the þaſfions are to 
be enflamed, and reaſon. "Os there. is the proper 
/ | EY 1 EL « uſe 


[ 259 bp. | 
6 ah; and emplayment of the xtugTOR 10AL ART - [4]; 2 
| Very probably! But be pleaſed to recollect, that at 
preſent we are only concerned about what you your- 
ſelf ſpeak of as a different thing, the practice of a 


CHASTE ELOQUENCE [e]. RHETORICAL Ar has 


not the leaſt ſhare in our debate: nor was it ever a 


queſtion whether the ſacred writings ſhould be a con- 
ſummate piece of An TORICAL ART. Sup- 
poſe one were to obſerve, that where a queſtion. in 


debate could not be ſupported ; where it was to be 
perplexed and confounded ; the attention to be di- 
verted by invidious obſervations and ſarcaſtical at- 


tempts, by defending poſitions never controverteds- _ 
and arguing againſt aſſertions never advanced z—=— » 


there was the proper employment for the cxarm. of 
a DISPUTANT : could this tend at all towards inform 
ing us what is the nature an end of REASONING 34 


I mould now 9 over two Annie in which 


you haye been pleaſed to repreſent my poſitions as 


quite different from my own expreſſed intentions ; 
but that here your triumph ſeems a little too erated, 
wo well as precipitate. db een AR 


The cud of eloquence, ſaith his Lordſhip, is 7s 
Hie reaſon, and inflame the paſſions. Hell! 
* but TR18 end, vou ſay, is 1MMORAL, So much the 
*« worſe for your ſylem 
* immoral in all caſes * and have you never then 
beard Ke. I/]. ——— But all 185 and a 182 


1 p. 57. Dub. Ed. p. 166. e] P. 50 Dub. Ed. p. 164. 
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But what ! is this end 
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| era to inflame the paſſions. What his Lordfhip. 


/ 
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deal more might have been ſpared, if you had but 


been pleafed to attend to my own words, I have 
indeed faid, that a fuccedaneum to lincerity is in its 


nature and its end 1MMORAL. The end of ſuch , 
fuccedaneum, which I call immoral, I have expreſsly 
| faid is to betray aud to deceive. Thus in the intro- 


dudory chapter of the Dis3exTaTLON the. queſtion 
I propoſe to conſider is, whether eloquent forms na- 
turally tend to the purpoſe or end of betraying or 
eeceiving ; and in fumming up my argumens on the 
nature and end of eloquence, I ſay that it is not ne- 


ceſſar ily the 18$TRUMENT: off FRAUD [pg] I bave 5 


never once enquired: whether it be or be not in- 


ealls the end of eloquence, and you the ultimate end H, 
Þ have all along conſidered as the means by which 
the ultimate end is produced, If 1 do not object to 
your terms, mine, I am bold to ſay, are at leaſt as 
proper; and what is more, I have given ſufficient. 
mea e WS 


> > 5 


econ Sites ther I find @ CONTRADICTION 


A his Lordfbip: ſays in one place, that 


« the end of elogwence 6 is to ſtifle. reaſon, and inflame 
&« the paſſions ;” and what he ſays elſewhere, * that 


„ the. pRINCIPAL end of eloguence, as it is employed - 


in human affairs, is u MISLEAD reaſon, and 1% 


„org the fancy und. affedtions.”. Which two 
eee _w ſay, * pains: to prove, are 


lu] dia 0 76 Dub, 4 p. 4. [4] Lett r. 0 Dub. 
. perfetly 
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perſeerty conſiſtent Li! — Sir, if you had em- 

ployed theſe pains to prove, not that they were 
tοο propoſitions, perfectly content, but the very 
ſie propoſition Expreſſed in different terms, this, 
and only this, could have removed my objection. 
Whence could you poſſibly colle& that 1 fn; find a con- 
tradition between "theſe two Propoſitions ? My 
hacia are theſe: He at firſt aſſerts that the end of 
% eloquence is to ftifle reaſon, and inflame the paſſions.” _ 

But when he comes to QUOTE THIS obſervation [when 
he ſpeaks of it as an obſervation made abowe] be hath 
| 2 dit into a QuiTE DieyeReNT propofition [k] ; 
be principal end of eloquence, as it- 15 emplxye 2 


the * and aſſediont. And have not you laboured 
to demonſtrate that this is a uite different propoſi- 
tion ?——— You have urged your charge of my not 
underſianding the Biſhop's expreſſion, in a manner 
which may poſſibly be juſtified, if the charge itſelf 
can be ſupported. For indeed I know not any thing 
more likely to provoke one's indignation and con- 
' tempt, than to find a perſon preſuming to criticiſe 


any work, which it plainly appears he has not fudi- 


ed; to which he hath not even adverted with the 
ordinary attention of a candid reader. But how is your 
charge ſupported ? By ſhewing that your own con 
ceptions of his Lordſhip's expreſſions were the sau 
with mine, and by xRoVING what I haye - 
SERTBD. W 3 


8 Lett p <8. Dub. Ed. p. bs [40i}. p. 80. Neu | 
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And thus am I at length arrived at that part — | 
your Letter, in which your exultation is indeed un- 
bounded ; which you ſeem to have induſtriouſly te- 
moved from its proper place, and reſerved for the 
chſe of all, to leave the reader's mind poſſeſſed with 
the moſt unfavourable impreſſion of my dealing with 


the learned Biſhop. That part, I mean, which _ 


- ſpeQts his Lordſhip's aſſertion of the frequent wicieuſ- 
neſs of tropes and figures, as they are a deviation 
from metaphyſical and logical principles. But 
before I proceed to defend my examination of what 
his Lordſhip hath been pleaſed to offer upon this 
ſubject, I muſt obſerve, that to ſeveral of your ob- 
jections my anſwer can be but brief 1 ſummary, 
For inſtance : 


When you ſay [II I make a 3 with the 
Biſhop's expreſſions, I can only reply, that I have 
not treated them with any degree of levity, or the 
leaſt ee towards ridicule. 


When you declare that I have not treated him 
with common xegeect fal; as the charge is 
neral, the general tenor of my work is the beſt re- 
futation of it; and relying upon this, I appeal to his 
Lordſhip's own candor, as well as Ik of ARE 1 
* reader. 7 | 


And when you are pleaſed to ſay that I was 

| ÞxEAMING [7] ; my beſt anſwer muſt be to ſhewthat 
I was really awake, and that I reaſoned neither vu 
nor impertinently. 5 


7 8 T1] Lett. p 64. Dub. Ed. p. 192, [IP. 7.5. IN p. 180. 
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"This being premiſed, I proceed to thoſe objeRtions 
"which may be, and require to be, anſwered more 


OT; 


The learned Prelate obſerves, 601 that « clarneſ 
and precifion are the qualities of ſpeech which are 
« efſentially and invariably the ſame, 48 BEING con- 
ducted on the principles of metaphyſics and logic. 
„% Arr BESIDEs, from the very power of the ele- 


« ments, c. to the raorzs and FIGURES of con- 
* poſition, are arbitrary; and—theſe latter, as uE 


<_ ARE A DEVIATION from thoſe principles of me- 
_ < taphyſics and logic, are wum 


In examining this efertian; 1 do indeed expreſs s 4 


doubt [p] whether the word vicibus is to be here 
taken in the critical or the ethical ſenſe. You 
anſwer roundly [q] that his Lordſhip meant vice in 
the crtTICAL ſenſe. —Be pleaſed now to obſerve. 


for what purpoſe this aſſertion is introduced. — 


The queſtion to be proved is, that no qualities of 


ſpeech, but thoſe of cLsaxness and preciition | 


only, are to be admitted as confiſtent with the eniug 


of the apoſtolical writings. The proof afligned is, 


that ALL BeSIDEs are arbitrary, and freguent- 
by vic. that is, you ſay, rau rx in com- 


poſition. But is this a reaſon for 'xejEcT1NG them? 


Are we not aſſured by his Lordſhip, that an inſpired : | 
language musT have an abundance of xauiTs? 


That one CERTAIN MARE of its divine original is, 


that it Hould abound in zveRY FAULT re can og | 


[+] Doct. 10 58. Dub. Ed. p. 50 —_— Di, p. 32. 
Dub. Ed. p. 34. n 63: adn . 
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abiy diſgrace a language ?—— Judge then whather | 
my doubt, or your round anſwer, be more honoura- 
ble and reſpectful to his Lordſhip ; and whether 
the moral acceptation of this word wicious be 
not indeed the only one in which it can taken 
conſiſtently with his general argument. 80 that 
what — ſaid on this ſubject, inſtead of being 


| ſuperfluous, is indeed the only part neg: Shan 46s 1:1 


which might vor bave been ſpared. 
' You ſay, ** I ohavye the Biſhop's poſicion Us bold, 


i firſt becauſe it is not qualified, and then-as-bolder 
(I ſtill, becauſe it 75 qualified by the addition of the 


« word frequently [r].” -Were I long hackney- 


ed in the ways of controverſy, perhaps I ſhould be 


leſs ſurprized-at fuch an aſſertion as this. It is indeed 


ſurprixing that you ſhould advance it; and ſtill more 


ſurprixing that you ſhould add a quetation from my 
own work, which proves that it is utterly groundleſs. 
hut as this kind of c ,ον can reflect no 
diſhonour upon ME, I paſs it over, and proceed to 


the firſt inſtance which you have produced of wy 


groſs neee of the Biſhop. 


In examining kis'Lordſhip's: poſition of © the ſre- 
quent viciouſneſs of tropes figures and of compoſi- 
4 tion, as they are a deviation from the principles of 

/< metaphyſies and logic,” you ſay that, © [j] ib 
« FIRST place, I make bim , ſpeak of KHETORICAL 
„ -BIGURES ONLY is the gpECuF1c: ſenſe: of theſe 
« terms, when his Lorgſbip avas all the while ** 


6 of FIGURED LANGUAGE IN runtar.“ 


le] Leu. p. 64. Dub. 5 p. 172, t p. 74 Dubi £4. 
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That — uſed the terms ropes and figtres | 
of compoſition, i in the OENERRIc ſenſe, I readily allow. 
That in this ſenſe, and this only he affirms, that 
WHEN they are a deviation-from metaphyſical pria- 
cCiples, they are vicious, L alſo agree with you. 
bay Sir, be pleaſed to recollect (for to your own 
knowledge of the rules of ſound reaſoning I appeal) 
that i in order to invalidate this general aflertion, no- 
ö thing more was neceſſary, than to ſhew that the 
'PREDICATE of your propoſition (I am warranted by 
Four own example to. uſe ſuch terms of art):could 
not be affirmed of ſome one ſpecies or individual in- 
cluded in the SUBJECT or, in other words, to 
produce any one inſtance of any one trope or figure, 
which was evidently not wicious: when a deviation. 
from metaphyſical - accuracy. And ſurely no man 
will deny, that an infinite number of ſueh inſtances 
may be produced, or that the fineft- tropes and 
figures, ever uſed by orator or poet, are not, in the 
£ form of expreſſion, the moſt flagrant deviations from 
metaphyſicat accuracy. I ſay, that in ordet to prove 
that tropes or figures in the generic ſenſe ure · not 
faults in compoſition, when ever they are unmeta- 


| phyſical, I need-but Me STE a'few RAP - 
Tons as theſe 7 £3934 


| 33 
Omnia ventoram concurrere 185 ELIA a with, 


—immenſum ccëlo venit AGMEN aquarum, 
een ARDUUS ETHER, E 


"it pluvia ingenti fe Sr Ware ben, LAB 5 
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Can any thing be more peauriful? tan any thing be 
more unmetaphyfical ? Can then his HOT, | 
e — Ry s 


— 
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So that, if Thad uſed the terms ſorrifically, thut 
is, if in my reaſoning on his Lordfhip's poſition 1 had 
confined myſelf to any particular ſpecies. of tropes 
and figures, ſtill I had reaſoned properly and perti- 
nently. But if you take the trouble of reviſing the 
fifth chapter of the DussERTAT TON, you will find 
that my examples are taken from every Tpecies of 
tropical and figurative compoſition, from tropes of 
Senificance, and tropes of ernament, from figures of 
ſpeech, and figures of ſentiment; If I have dwelt on 
ſome more partioularhy, the teaſon is, that they are 
the boldeſt and moſt obvious violations of metaphy- 
fical preciſion: I mean in the exprefſon. But inſtead | 
of confining myſelf to one ſpecies, as I might have 
dohe, what is affirmed of ALL I deny of aLL.-—-1 
have therefore neither miſtaken, nor miſrepreſented 
the susgzcr of your: e Us thed 
conſider what ſhure ef; Lana 


ba eh is esel Ifay, bara 
| figures. are a deviation from metaphyſical principles. 
' This you call the feeond inſtance of my groſs mi/re- 
preſentation [Tl. — But dotk not his Lordibip ex- 
preſsly declare, that cv S and PRECISION 
alone are the qualities of fpeech which conform ts 
theſe principles? A declaration, I preſume, ſufficient 
for tay juſtification, even if he had proceeded no 
- further.—--But his Lordlhip i is ſtill, more explicit. 
„Tugsz,“ faith he, © are the very things in 
„language which ate leaſt poſitive, as Bing con- 
ducted on the principles of metaphyſics and logic; ; 
_ reel 11. vectves, from che very power of 
bre £1 $7: $I 
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* the elements, (2c. to the tropes and figures of - 


8. « compolition, are arbitrary; and what is more, as 


© THESE are a deviation from thoſe Principles they 


-—_ frequently vicraus up” ,..' ©; 46d, 


In the f chan of this Tentence [4s vein? 


evidently ſignifies {yz causz THEY ARE, Let then 
every candid reader judge whether the ſame particle 


[as] in the ſecond clauſe, plainly related and co 
nected to this, muſt not be interpreted in the fame: 


manner; and whether I was not fully warranted ta- 


render the expreſſion. [as theſe are à deviation,, &c.] 
by [becauſe theſe are a Sen. hey. are THER Ge 
VERT Se.] oe 


I might here proceed to bew, has the crime of 

not having well learned my grammar cannot bo fairly 
charged on ws. I might ew that [x&cconmme 8, 

tx PROPORTAON, Cc. J cannot at all anſwer your 


purpoſe ; and that ſuch interpretations muſt make 


tho general reaſoning, of a kind which you have in- 


deed ſometimes aſcribed to his Lorddhip z but which 
L ſhould think it diſteſpectful to ſuppoſe he could” 


have uſed. Bus I am happily freed from the trouble 


of all further diſquiſition, as my interpretation of | 


this ſentence, which you condemn with ſo much 


ſeverity, is warranted by an authority, which, yo 
muſt acknowledge to be deciſive ; I mean vo. 
oN. In page 71. you-fay, his Lordſhip © een. 

« plifies his affirmation in one whole claſs of fuch- 


«6 « figured ſpeech as deviates from the principles of me 
64 taphyfis and logic, and is THEREFORE vicious.“ 
| —-Here you have explicitly declared your ſenſe of 


6 Dos. of G. p. 58. Dub. EA. p. 2. 
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this particle [a5] the important ſubje& of our con- 


teſt.——--And I could have wiſhed that you had done 


me the juſtice to declare, with equal preciſion, what 
there is in my ſituation, the place of my abode, or 


the place of my BIATR, which fixes the mark of 
Ignorance and miſrepreſentation on the very ſame ex- 
poſition of it, when delivered by me, which, coming 


from you, is perfectly correct, juſt, and proper. 


To proceed now, to what his Lordſhip calls the 
confe/fion and apology of Quixcril Ax; and you, 
an exvemplification of his general poſitton. | 


That tropes and figures of compoſition (taken RE 


the generic ſenſe) are wicious, as they are a deviation 
from metaphyſical principles, his Lordſhip hath. ex- 
preſsly declared. He hath alſo expreſsly declared, 


that QuineT1L1aw confeſſes this in a particular paſ- 


fage, where, ſpeaking of a particular claſs of figures, 


| he fays, © that ordinarily they are faults, but in 


« ſome caſes they may be excellencies.”---I repreſent 
the argument here, as I did formerly, in his own 


words, with this difference only, that inſtead of 
giving the ſuppoſed confeſſion in Latin, I tranſlate 


the ſubſtance of it fairly into Engliſb.— In ſtating the 


Biſhop's queſtion, you take-pains to ſhew, that what 


he affirms of tropes and figures, is affirmed of them 
in general. When he comes to produce the quotation 


of QuixcriliAx you declare, that “ he ſpeaks nat 


« of troyes and figures in general [ao]. Judge then, 
whether it was dĩſreſpectful to wiſh that his Lord- 


ſhip had explained how this quotation amounts to a | 
tion feſſon of what he hath affirmed. 


[aol Lett. p. 72. Dub. Ed. p. 178. 


But 


12% * 
But you-ſay, that in is an EXAUrIE of one whole 


5 ciafe of fuch figered ſpeech as deviates from metaphy- 


4 


fical principles, and is THERE FORE wicious.----If fo, 


it is an example moſt unhappily choſen. For, even 


if what were true of one ſpecies muſt therefore be 


true of all, yet the quotation, fer from proving the 


*uth of your general aſſertion, even in one ſpecies, 


proves the DIRECT CONTRARY, wis. that the figures” 


of this claſs, however unmetaphyſienl, may- yet be” 


EXCELLENCHES in Ps . woe: doug. 
eee: FAULTS... i 5 woe bas 


mall but ſum up your realooing, in 4 manner 
which I am contented to abide by, as a fair. repre-, 


| ſentation, and then leave it to the candid reader. 


« Tropes and figures of compoſition i wha: 
«when they deviate from the principles of metaphy- 


ſics and logie, e FAULTS in e 


don. Becauſe 


« One tels cla of figures = FEA | 
« from thoſe principles, and is therefore always” 


vicious or fuuliy Aud this appears from wt RN 


"48 tation, in which QU1NGTILIAN declares, chat 
bs % The tropes and bgures' of ch Ehilt ary | 


| 40 they always deviate from grammatical or metaphy- 
- << fical principles, inſtead. of being always er 


<8 © are ſametines ZXCELLENCIES,” 


6. — 


One word more, before 1 Gili this de * 
your ate of his Lordſhip argument in mood and 
#yure.----Thus it is.—* Tropical and figurative” 
IF "A when it deviates from the principles of 
3 : N 3. e „me- 


A ' 


„* 


127% ; 


* quently deviates, Cc. therefore it is IT 
* vicious r 


vou avent to know here is the fee of . " Nv | 


lagic in this.—-I ſhall anſwer your queſtion directly. 


The Major is evidently falſe ;-nay;.is proved to be | 


falſe from the very quotation brought to ſupport it; 


And the conclusion is juſt nothing at all to the 
. _ queſtion to be proved; which is, whether tropes 


and figures, as they are a deviation from the principles 
of metaphyſics and logic, are there fore vicious, or 


faults : or (if you chuſe not to adhere to your own. 


words) whether they be rauLTs, % far forth as or 
© accordingly as they ate. a IE from- * prin- 
80 len | | | ; 


Fropes and Fgures are frequenth FOR in compoſes. 
tion Indeed, Sir, it requires no formal reaſoning 
to prove this. It is a melancholy truth exemplified 
every day, and which no 272 ever thought of de- 


nying. 5, Si 2 Sn 


| Fhave now gone cartes ee or. 
your VI DIcATION. I have ſhewn what thoſe ar- 


guments are which you call ixvixcIzIEZ which: 
prove, that all my objections to the learned Biſhop? bs 


' ſentiments on the ſubject of- eloquence are wholly 


S groundleſs . which ſhew, that not one word of all T 
lay $UPPORTS a propoſition, which a great deni of 
what I tay. intended to oT VIX. | 


e an inſpired. language muſt be 1 * 
| berſect eloquence, is -a-propoſition which I 5 as , 


lip Dab. Ed p. 176. 


| poſitively. 


* metaphyſics and logic, is vicious.----But" it fle- 


- 


„„ 4 
| poſitively as his Lordſhip.;-and the rA CIES on 
which I have denied it have the additional advantago = 
in this our controyerly, that no one who contends. 
for the truth of his Lordſhip's, can poſſbly 4 
the validity of mine. If, for inſtance, it be true, 


| that the utmoſt rudeneſs and barbaroufneſs is one cer 5 


tain mark that a lauguage is diuinely inſpired zit 

muſt alſo be inconteſtibly true, that all the rudeneſs 
of flile, which can be diſcovered in. the apoſtalical. 
writings, affords neither-2R007. not PRESUMPTION, 5 
that the authors were vor divinely inſpired.” If every | 
form of eloquence. is to be rejected as inconſiſtent with 
the peculiar. genius of an -inſpired, ſcripture, ſurely it 
follows that perfed purity, elegance, and refinement, 
are neither proper, nor neceſſary, nor poſſible, in an in 
ſpired ſcripture. If theſe be qualities merely imaginary. 
and capricious, the merits of an inſpired 8 . 
are ſurely to be mes by . 3 


But my principles, it Sia, are attended with an 
inconvenience, ariling from the manner in which they 
muſt be received by objectors to an inſpired ſeripture: 

If there be an archetype of eloquence in nature, one 
« ſhould be apt to conclude; that voben the Author of 
nature condeſcended tg. inſpire one of thoſe" plaſtic 
% performances of human art, be would make it by the 
«© exadteſt pattern of the arebetype ly]. At leaft this 
is a conclufion witch objeftors will Twe ALLIBLY draw. 
As I am not ſo deeply in their Secrets, as to know ; 
in what manner they will, or will not argue, I 
cannot contradict this peremptoxy aſſertion. I muſt 


Sppoly Ine aſſett on good grounds. Ic i is indeed a | 


Lal Lan nn Dub, Bd p. 6. 
E£0n- . 
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genesen well ſuited to them and to their ens; 
and for the honour vf thoſe, -who- are far worthier 
of honour than the moſt eminent of their herd, I 
wiſh that they may be left-in full and peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of it.—If the Author of nature were to in- 

ſpire a compoſition exactly conform ible to the rules 
of the moſt refined human eloquence, or if the pur- 
poſes of his wiſdom and goodnefs- required ſuch a 
compoſition, no doubt it would be perfectly con - 
formable to theſe rules. Strip your propoſition of 
its terms of art, and it amounts to no more than 
this. And this is a kind of foundation which our ad- 
verſaries are indeed well uſed to build on; but little 
reaſon bave we to fear any rn which 


they _ erect upon it. 


It I vere to aſſert 9 Gerd. writings. mult 
be exactly confarmable to the rules of eloquence; 
that they muſt poſſeſs thoſe qualities which make up 
the archetypal idea of eloquence in a perfect degree, 
even beyond the force of common ſpeech, this in- 
deed would be to make the- honour of feripture hang- 
on a qaeſtionof TASTE. In like manner, when you 


aſſert that an iaſpired e Mus r be witerly bar- 


barons, this, I hymbly apprebend, to make ' the be- 
our of ſcripture hang onA gueſtion of tafte.: which I 
concur with you in-deeming imprudent, although I. 
cannot conceive by what right, or upon what grounds, | 

you have been pleaſed to inveſt our adverſaries with 


fuch-a ſovereign power over all queſtions of taſte, 


that there is to be no appeal from their decifions [a. 


But J have ſaid that it is not neceſſary, that it id not : 


l= Lett. p. 78. an . 
i Proper 


* 
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proper, that it is not offible, that the apoſtolical wri- 
tings ſhould have all the qualities of human elo- 
quence in a conſummate degree; and this is reſting 
the honour of ſcripture on a queſtion of reaſon and 
judgment. That the objection of our adverſaries | 
is UNREASONABLE © and 1njUDICtous,” This is 
my grand principle. If I have alſo added, that it 
betrays ignorance and want of taſte in literature, ! 
have added what js inconteſtibly true, though I have 
not reſted the cauſe upon it. And if the ſcorner © 

Gould treat theſe my principles with diſdain, why _. 

ſhould I be mortified, when TxUTas of ſo much 

greater moment have not eſcaped his profane * . 

riſion? #7 


Th ou Tere moued, you ſay, to hazard your addreſs 
te me, among other motives, by that of caarity 
to myſelf [a] et me requeſt your ſerious atten- 
tion to a few of the marks of this virtue, as they 
appear in a controverlial writer. q 


CnaRirv, in fuck a writer, never miſrepreſents; 
never aſcribes obnoxious principles, or miſtaken. o- 
pinions, to an opponent which he himfelf diſavows 
is not ſo earneſt to refute, as to fancy poſitions ne- 
ver aſſerted, and to extend its cenſure to opinions 
which WILL TEA R Ars be delivered. CHARLY is 
utterly averſe to sNEpRING, the moſt deſpicable 
ſpecies of ridicule that moſt deſpicable ſubterfuge 
of an impotent objector. CHART y never ſuppoſes 
chat all ſenſe and knowledge are confined to a parti- 


[2] Ibid: # 


cular 


75 . = 
* 


_”. 
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cula t circle, to a diſtrict, or a coοο rv. Cn 
RITY never condemns and embraces Principles in the 
ſame breath; never profeſſes to confute what it ac- 


| knowledges to be juſt; never preſumes to bear down 


an adverfaty with confident aſſertions; CHARLY Y 
does not call diffent inſolence, or the want of impli- 
eit N a want of common reſpect. 


Whether theſe marks of charity appear in you. 
addreſs or no, I preſume not to determine. If they 


do, your readers will not an to give them due 
' honour, 


* 
% 


Pardon me, however, if I cannot 8 diſco- 


ver the charity of the concluding paragtaphs of your. 


Letter. DrsconAc and prenoNoUR are here de- 


' nounced againſt me. Fam accuſed of -a warm and: 
| unneceſſary oppoſition to all men of ſenſe and judy» 
ment, and particularly to the vniversITtes of 


ExcLanD, who wie with each other in building on 


the principles of the learned Prelate, as the sun ESC 


Bafts in eobich & rational vindication of ow” common- 


© religion can be raiſed .f propagating flale and 


worn out clamour ; of Ari uing with all my might 
to infuſe "prejudices into the minds of ingenious and 
virtuos youth. Thus, While I am threatened with 
the indignation of all the learned in Britain, the 


fignal is alſo given to the ſociety i in which I am ſta- 
| acme to er me as. e ge peo member. . 


ks Hos have I WOES all this er | Whit 
crime have I committed? or what miſchief have I 


+ oy ed s 8 
| p | Lhave | 
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Tinte a ud ad PEGS reverence. the th 3 


und learning of the Lord Bisnor of Guoucesran, © 
But I cannot be perſuaded that his Lordſhip. ever de- 
manded, or that the united voice of all the learned 
in theſe kingdoms ever, at am fundure, concurred TY 
in paying an implicit fabmiſfioa to his ſentiments, or. _ 
thoſe of any other great and eminent writer. If 1 £7 


have preſumed to differ from him, be pleaſed to te- 


member that it has been on ſuch a ſubijec as doth not 
require the extent of his Lordſhip's abilities to fa- 


thom; and where more confined abilities may have 
the advantage of diſcovering ſeveral particulars, 
which might well have eſcaped. his view amidſt a 
variety of greater obje&ts.---The guilt of diſſenting 
from his Lordſhip may at leaſt claim . indulgence 


from you, ſince it now appears that you N are 
involved in it. 


SEE 


Be pleaſed alſo to . that in a confider Fl 4 
part of my diffent I am countenanced by a vaſt num- 


ber of reſpectable authorities: and that whatever de- 
ference may be due to the ſentiments -of bis Lord⸗ 
thip, there is a deference alſo due to thoſe of 
AQUINCTILIAN, CiTers, Loxctivs, ARISTOTLE, 
PLaToO, and many: other names of great meg 
eminence r in antient und in later times. 


wo, 


It would be impertinence for me to | expatiate 3 
that profound reverence which | moſt ſincerely. en- * 


tertain for thoſe LE AAN ED BODIES mentioned in 
this diſpute (I know not with what ay 4 
That they,» wal ever 2 their vindication of out 
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faith upon the ſureſt baſis indeed I cannot doubt. 


And God forbid that I ſhould have the diſpoſition or 
the power to give the leaſt interruption to the 1a- 
bours of theſe great MaSTER-BUILDER: !---As I am 
both inconfiderable and inoffenſive, I cannot believe 
upon the authority of any nameleſs writer what- 
ever, that I can 24 88888 have incurred their diſ- 


pleaſure. | 


% 


And as to the voinry of which T have the ho- 


nour to be a member; here, my condu? muſt be 


my defence againſt any charge made by a Arangex. 
And little thanks ſhould J here deſerve indeed, were 


I not to the utmoſt of my power, both by ptecept 


and example, to encourage ingenious youth to 


PROVE all things (however authorized) with a de- 


cent freedom, left ſome one, I know not who, mould 
6x1 this propagating clamour. 


But as you have Heclared. fo 1 in Far of 


my ſentiments and opinions, I ſhall pleaſe myſelf with 


the hopes that reflection may alſo diſpoſe you to en- 
tertain more favourable thoughts of my wefiues and 


intentions. 


I am with reſpect, xc. 


Trinity-Clleg, Dublin, | 
Dec. 1 „1764. 5 


HO. LELAND. 


2 


* 


